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PAPER MONEY—A CYCLE IN CATHAY 
By GORDON TULLOCK 


N the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Mongols overran most of the then 
known world. As a result, a firm and efficient government was established 
across the breadth of Asia and it became possible for European merchants and 
missionaries to travel to Peking. Nothing seems to have impressed the numerous 
travellers who took advantage of this opportunity more than the fact that the 
inhabitants of ‘Cathay’ (the Chinese portion of the domains of the Great Khan) 


used paper money. 
Marco Polo included a chapter on the use of paper money in ‘Cathay’ in his 


book: 


In this city of Kanbalu [Cambulac-Peking] is the mint of the Great Khan 
who may truly be said to possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has the art of 
producing money by the following process. 

He causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry trees the leaves of which 
are used for feeding silk-worms, and takes from it that thin inner rind which lies 
between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. This being steeped, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, is made into paper, 
resembling in substance, that which is manufactured from cotton, but quite 


1 The bulk of these travellers, of course, left no written record, but, of those who did, almost 
all mention this peculiar custom. Friar Odoric of Portenone, William of Rubriquis, Hayton the 
Armenian, Josepha Barbaro, Ibn Battuta (who started his travels in Morocco rather than Europe), 
the Archbishop of Soltania (tentatively identified as John de Cora of the Dominican Order), and 
Hajji Mohammed, the rhubarb merchant whom M. Giov. Battista Ramusio, Ambassador of 
the Serene Republic of Venice, met at dinner in Constantinople, all mention the matter. Francis 
Peglotti, an agent of the great Florentine house of Bardi, discussed the use of paper money in 
China in the China trade section of a sort of commercial geography he wrote. John of Monte- 
corvino, first Archbishop of Cambulac, however, does not mention the subject. Whether 
this is due to his generally saintly character and disdain for earthly goods or to the fact that 
we have only a few pages from his pen is an open question. (Cf. W. W. Rockhill (tr. and ed.), 
The Journey of William of Rubriquis in the Eastern Parts of the World (1900), p. 329; annotated 
translations of the accounts of the other travellers mentioned above will be found in Sir Henry 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither as revised by Henri Cordier (1913-16). Their references to 
paper money occur on the following pages: vol. 1. Hayton, p. 259, Hajji Mohammed, p- 296; 
vol. n, Odoric, p. 240; vol. m1, the Archbishop of Soltania, p. 91; Peglotti, pp. 97 and 154-5, 
John of Montecorvino, pp. 1-28; vol. 1v, Ibn Battuta, p. 112.) 
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black.! When ready for use, he has it cut into pieces of money of different sizes, 
nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide. Of these, the smallest 
pass for a half tournois; the next size for a Venetian silver groat; others for two, 
five, and ten groats; others for one, two, three, and as far as ten bezants of gold. 
The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with as much form and 
ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver; for to each note a number 
of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe their names, but affix their 
seals also. When this has been regularly done by the whole of them, the principal 
officer, appointed by his Majesty, having dipped into vermillion the royal seal 
committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, so that the form of 
the seal tinged with the vermillion remains impressed upon it. In this way it 
receives full authenticity as current money, and the act of counterfeiting is 
punished as a capital offense. ae. f 

When thus coined in large quantities, this paper currency is circulated in 
every part of the Great Khan’s dominions; nor dares any person, at the peril of 
his life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his subjects receive it without hesita- 
tion because, wherever their business may call them, they can dispose of it again 
in the purchase of merchandise they may require; such as pearls, jewels, gold, 
or silver. With it, in short, every article may be procured. 

Several times in the course of the year, large caravans of merchants arrive 
with such articles as have just been mentioned together with gold tissues, which 
they lay before the Great Khan. He thereupon calls together twelve experienced 
and skillful persons, selected for this purpose, whom he commands to examine 
the articles with great care, and to fix the value at which they should be pur- 
chased. Upon the sum at which they have been thus conscientiously appraised 
he. allows a reasonable profit, and immediately pays for them with this paper. 
To this the owners can have no objection, because, as has been observed, it 
answers the purposes of their own disbursements; and even though they should 
be inhabitants of a country where this kind of money is not current, they invest 
the amount in other articles of merchandise suited to their own markets. 

When any persons happen to be possessed of paper money which from long 
use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, upon the payment 
of only 3%, they receive fresh notes in exchange. Should any be desirous of 
procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, such as of drinking- 
cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in like manner apply 
to the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they require. 

All his Majesty’s armies are paid with this currency, which is to them of the 
same value as if it were gold or silver. Upon these grounds, it may certainly be 
affirmed that the Great Khan has a more extensive command of treasure than 
any other sovereign in the Universe.” 


It will be noted that Po-lo, the Assessor (as he appears in the Chinese histories), 
thinks of the printing of paper money simply as an efficient way of getting 
money for the government; he is unaware of the other problems raised by a 
continuous inflation. Indeed, he does not even mention the year by year decline 
in the value of the paper currency during the period he spent in the service of 
the Great Khan. Probably Polo thought of this as a minor matter to be met by 
expansion of the printing department. 

The Chinese have tended to be less impressed with paper currency than were 

* The surviving specimens of paper money from this period are varying shades of dirty grey. 
It is not possible to determine their exact original colour, but they cannot have been black since 
they are printed in black ink. As a general rule, Polo was remarkably accurate, but even Homer 


nods. A. M. Davis, Certain Old Chinese Notes (Boston, 1915), contains an excellent collection of 


reproductions of Chinese notes from the period of this study. Morse also reproduces several 
notes and Vissering one. 


* Manuel Komroff (ed.), The Travels of Marco Polo (New York, 1926), pp. 156-8. 
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the foreigners from what was then a backward part of the world. Since paper, 
ink, and printing were all invented in China, it is not surprising that paper 
currency also first appeared there. The history of paper money in old China 
stretches over a millennium, from the ninth to the nineteenth century.! Its 
greatest development, however, was during the period between a.p. 1000 and 
1500. The few economists who have discussed the history of paper money in 
China have treated it as a single story of the rise and fall of this institution.? 
There is a sense in which one can speak of the developments in China as a single 
cycle, but in fact, the history of paper money in China covers seven dynasties, 
each with its own monetary institutions. In addition, the province of Szechuan 
had its own currency system. Unfortunately, our information on these eight 
currency systems is sadly lacking in many respects. Information is so scarce, 
in fact, that this article contains practically everything that is known on its 
subject and is still only a rather bare outline of developments. 

Before discussing the history in detail, however, something in the nature of 
a road map is desirable.* The first step in the development of paper money in 
China was a long period during which the people and government gradually 
became accustomed to the use of paper money. By the eleventh century this 
process had proceeded to the point where it was possible for the succeeding 
governments to establish inconvertible currencies and use inflation for budgetary 
purposes.® All of the governments in China between 1100 and 1500 succumbed 


1 For reasons which are unclear to me, most Chinese historians begin their historical account 
of paper money in China almost 1000 years earlier with the ‘deerskin money’ of the Han. The 
Han ‘deerskin money’ system, which lasted only a short time and had no effect on the later 
development of real paper money, was a peculiar form of taxation invented by one of the least 
distinguished emperors of the Han dynasty. Pieces of deerskin upon which had been inscribed 
phrases reminiscent of those usually found on currency were distributed by what amounted to 
a compulsory sale to various wealthy persons. There is no evidence that they ever circulated 
(most of the ‘notes’ were in extremely large denominations) or performed any of the functions 
of money. 

2 W.S. Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange (1875), p. 198; H. D. Macleod, Dictionary 
of Political Economy (1863), pp. 667-71. Jevons’ account is not only oversimplified, it is inaccurate. 
He commits the gaffe of using Sir John Mandeville to expand on Polo’s account. In the late 
Middle Ages, Mandeville’s book was the most widely read account of the east. Long before 
Jevons’ time, however, scholars had realized that Sir John was a liar. See Hugh Murray, 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia (Edinburgh, 1820), 1, 193-7. 

3 A number of historians, both western and Chinese, have worked on the history of money in 
China. The most recent and most comprehensive study of Chinese paper money is contained in 
Lien-sheng Yang (subsequently referred to as Yang), Money and Credit in China (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952). Most of these historians, however, have had little or no knowledge of economic 
theory and have confined themselves to the bare assemblage of data. Dr Yang is an economist, 
but devotes most of his attention to the fascinating (to a Chinese historian) and fantastically 
difficult philological problems of determining what the Chinese historical texts really mean. This 
article attempts to place the facts assembled with such diligence by the historians in their proper 
economic context and to point out certain implications for general monetary theory suggested by 
the Chinese experience. 

4 Since this article is written for economists, I have confined myself to the strictly monetary 
history, giving only such background information as is absolutely necessary for the understanding 
of monetary developments. 

5 The necessity of a lengthy indoctrination in the use of paper money before an inflationary 
policy becomes possible can be illustrated by an incident which occurred during the Mongol 
dynasty. The Mongol IlKhans in Persia, impressed by the use of paper money by their suzerain 
in China, decided to use the same device themselves. Technical advisers were sent from Peking, 
and an elaborate organization was set up. The Persians, however, had not been accustomed to 
the use of paper currency by several hundred years of gradual developments. They simply refused 
to believe that these nicely printed pieces of paper were worth anything, and the experiment was 
a failure. 
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to this temptation, and their monetary histories havea strong family resemblance. 
In each case there was a period of inflation, usually quite a long one. Except 
in the case of the Southern Sung dynasty, which was conquered by the Mongols 
before the evolution was completed, the use of paper money was, 1n each case, 
eventually abandoned. This abandonment of the use of paper currency 1s the 
most interesting feature of the history of paper money in China and will be 
discussed at some length after the historical evidence has been presented. After 
1500, the governments of China no longer issued paper money on any significant 
scale. It is interesting to note, however, that private bank notes were issued on 
a considerable scale in the centuries after the government ceased printing 
currency. Eventually, of course, paper money was brought back to China as 
part of the westernization process in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

By a.p. 700-800 there were shops in China which would accept valuables, 
and, for a fee, keep them safe. They would honour drafts drawn on the items in 
deposit, and, as with the goldsmith’s shops in Europe, their deposit receipts 
gradually began to circulate as money. It is not known how rapidly this process 
developed, but by A.D. 1000 there were apparently a number of firms in China 
which issued regular printed notes and which had discovered that they could 
circulate more notes than the amount of valuables they had on deposit. 

At about the same time, the Chinese government was developing another 
type of pre-money. In order to maintain the court and army, large amounts of 
tax receipts had to be remitted from the provinces to the capital. To avoid 
physically transporting the money, the provincial governments set up offices in 
the capital which sold drafts payable in the provincial capitals. Apparently 
some private firms were also involved in this business, which closely resembles 
the type of banking which made the Fuggers wealthy in Europe. In 811 the 
government prohibited private operators, and in 812 the central government 
established its own system. The drafts on the provincial governments which 
were sold in the capital (called ‘flying money’) are considered by the Chinese 
historians to be the origin of paper money in China. In Europe also, central 
government treasuries, at the time when paper money was developing, frequently 
issued drafts on local tax collection agencies.1 Thus, when paper money was 
beginning to develop, there were both public and private drafts in circulation 
in both Europe and China. It is interesting that money developed out of the 
private drafts in Europe and out of government drafts in China. 

The Tang dynasty, which had ruled China since the seventh century, fell in 
907. In most of China it was replaced by the Northern Sung which was 
established (after the customary period of confusion) in 960. Within ten years 
of its establishment, the Northern Sung had founded a ‘bureau of credit cash’ 
which issued drafts totalling one to three million ‘strings’? per year. There were 
also private drafts to an unknown amount circulating during this period, and 
the various local and provincial governments issued considerable numbers of com- 
modity certificates based on salt, tea, and other commodities. The importance 
of money, both paper and metallic, was growing rapidly during the Sung, a 

a oa an account of the system in England, see Sir John Craig, A History of Red Tape (1955), 
p. 26. 


* The ‘string’ was literally a string upon which, theoretically, 1000 copper cash had been 
threaded. (This custom is the reason for the hole in the middle of Chinese coins.) The actual 
number of copper cash on the string was fixed by custom and law and varied from time to time 
and from place to place. The size of the standard copper coin was also occasionally changed and 
the value of copper varied significantly from time to time. 


* W. Vissering, On Chinese Currency (Leiden, 1877), p. 212 (subsequently referred to as Vissering). 
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period in which commerce rapidly expanded. Government taxes, for example, 
were collected over 80 per cent in kind in a.p. 1000, but by 1050 the share 
collected in kind had shrunk to less than 50 per cent. 

A tabloid history of China for the next few centuries is necessary as a back- 
ground for the history of paper money there. Northern Sung was ended by a 
barbarian invasion. The barbarians established the Chin dynasty in the north, 
and a cadet of the Sung imperial house established the Southern Sung in the 
south. In the latter halfofthe thirteenth century still another group of barbarians, 
the Mongols, destroyed both the Chin and the Southern Sung. In the mid- 
fourteenth century they were driven out, and a native dynasty, the Ming, was 
established. Ming, in its turn, was replaced by Ch’ing in the seventeenth century. 

The great province of Szechuan has always been somewhat of a law unto 
itself, and, during the Northern Sung period, it developed a paper currency of 
its own which lasted almost to the end of Southern Sung. Iron currency had 
earlier come into use in Szechuan. Since this currency circulated at approxi- 
mately its metallic value, it was excessively cumbersome. As a result, private 
bank notes seem to have developed more rapidly there. About A.D. 1000 a 
provincial government decree restricted the issue of such notes to a group of 
sixteen merchant houses, who were permitted to charge a fee of 3 per cent for 
this service. The merchants did not always redeem the notes promptly. Any 
reasonably cynical observer would suspect that the ‘squeezing’ of the officials 
was a major factor in the merchant’s difficulties. The officials, however, did not 
take this view, and in the early part of the eleventh century, the government 
took over the issue itself. 

The system under which the Szechuan currency was issued was rather 
different from any European system. Each year a fixed quota of currency was 
issued. This quota had to be redeemed in new notes in the third year. As long 
as the quota was not increased, the issuing authority profited only to the extent 
of ‘seignorage’ and of those notes which were accidentally destroyed and therefore 
not presented for redemption. There does not seem to be any available informa- 
tion on the origins of this system. Possibly it was first established as a govern- 
mental regulation for private bankers and then continued when the government 
took over the issuing privilege. At any event, this system became the Chinese 
equivalent of the gold standard; by putting a limit on the number of notes which 
could be printed, it prevented the government from indulging in inflation. 

In 1072 the Szechuan provincial government ‘went off the gold standard’ by 
running off a second series of 1071 notes to repay the 1069 notes which were up 
for redemption, thus reserving the 1072 issue for other, more immediately useful 
purposes. This seems to have inaugurated a period of inflation in which yearly 
issues were enlarged and redemption dates frequently missed. In 1098 a decree 
set the yearly quota about 50 per cent higher than the 1072 quota, but actual 
printings seem to have been considerably higher. In 1107 the total of out- 
standing notes was equivalent to fourteen years’ issue at the legal quota. By 
1200 the note issue had again doubled. By that date the Szechuan provincial 
currency was passing out of use. Circulation appears to have ceased completely 
some time before the Mongol conquest. 

It is interesting to note that, during the Szechuan inflation, unredeemed 
earlier issues were sometimes worth only one-fourth of the new issues. Speaking 
generally, the great advantage of a paper currency inflation over the more 
primitive debasement of a metallic currency lies in the fact that the newly 
printed paper notes are the same as the ones already in circulation. A new coin 
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containing less metal (or less valuable metal) is obviously worth less than the 
older coinage and legal efforts to make the two equivalent will merely bring 
on the effect discovered by Gresham. If, however, there are ten units of paper 
currency in existence and the government prints an eleventh, all eleven are 
worth 0-9 of the value of the original notes. All the currency, the old and new, 
is equally debased. Since the government holds the new note and the people the 
other ten, this is obviously an advantage to the government. In Szechuan, how- 
ever, the government succeeded in doing even better than this. The newly 
printed notes which it issued were valued more highly than the old notes 
already in private hands. This was presumably the result of the system of 
periodic redemption. The Szechuanese may have felt that a government promise 
which had already been broken was worth less than one which would probably 
be broken in the future. 

Outside of Szechuan, however, the development of paper money was less 
rapid. Turning first to Southern Sung, in 1136 the government made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to circulate notes in the capital city. By the middle of the century, 
private agencies were issuing notes which circulated in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. In 1160 the government forbade their further circulation and began 
issuing its own paper currency (successfully, this time). In 1166 an effort was 
made to circulate paper notes in the frontier region of the Huai valley, and in 
1168 a formal system for issuing paper money was established. The period of 
circulation was fixed at three years, and a quota of 10,000,000 strings per year 
was established. This would mean that a total of about 30,000,000 strings would 
be in circulation at one time. In practice, of course, the government soon turned 
to meeting fiscal deficits by expanding the currency issue. In 1176 certain issues 
were ‘permitted’ to circulate for six to nine years. In 1195 the yearly quota 
was raised to 30,000,000 strings. Even this limit was shortly exceeded, how- 
ever, and in 1209 there were 117,600,000 strings from three years in circulation. 

This increase in the number of paper notes in circulation does not appear to 
have affected their value. Until well into the first decade of the thirteenth 
century, the paper money remained fairly stable at a value about 10 per cent 
less than copper in the capital and discounted another 15 per cent in the 
provinces. The explanation of this phenomenon seems simple. The Chinese 
historians tell us that during this period the circulation of these notes, at first 
confined to the immediate environs of the capital, gradually spread until they 
were used throughout the Empire.? The government was setting a trap for 
itself, however, by covering a portion of its regular expenditures by expansion 

1 The Chinese, however, take a somewhat irrational attitude toward the valuation of different 
types of money. When I was in Tientsin in 1948-50, only U.S. five, ten and twenty dollar notes 
circulated at par with each other. You could get six one dollar notes for one five and two twenties 
would buy a fifty. The reasons given were that singles were bulky and hard to conceal while there 
were counterfeit fifties in circulation. Similarly, the ‘big head’ and ‘little head’ dollars, the two 
types of silver dollar in normal circulation, were sold at a fixed percentage difference in price 
which had no relation with the real difference in silver content. Since all these transactions were 
illegal, government regulations cannot be the explanation. While all of this is irrational from the 
standpoint of the whole society, the individual traders, of course, behaved rationally in exchanging 


the various types of money at the values given by society rather than in terms of ‘real value’. 
Where possible, they engaged in arbitrage. 

* The stability of the paper notes at this time may be partially an illusion. The Chinese 
historians tell us that it remained stable in terms of copper; they do not tell us whether both 
currencies changed in value with respect to other commodities, however. Logically, if paper 
currency was replacing a metallic currency, the value of the currency metal would fall because 
of the reduced demand. If the value of copper was falling during this period, then the paper 
money, which kept a constant value with respect to copper, must have fallen proportionately. 
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of the currency supply. Although this expansion might temporarily be matched 
by the expansion in the use of paper currency, eventually the point would be 
reached where paper money circulated throughout the empire and any further 
expansion would cause a decline in the value of money. This dangerous point 
appears to have been reached in the first decade of the thirteenth century. The 
Southern Sung chose this delicate moment to launch a war intended to drive 
the Chin out of north China. The war failed and the value of the Sung paper 
money went into a decline. By 1232 the notes in circulation had more than 
tripled and in 1247 notes of unlimited periods of circulation were issued. The 
continued printing of currency pressed the value of the paper notes down and 
the gradually deepening shadow of the Mongols along the northern frontier had 
a further depressing effect. After the Mongols had conquered Sung, they con- 
verted the Sung notes into their own paper currency at 50 to one. It is not 
possible to say whether this conversion rate corresponded with the market value 
of the two currencies at the time. 

Meanwhile, in the north the barbarian dynasty of Chin was also issuing paper 
currency. In 1153, immediately after moving their capital from Manchuria, 
they printed their first notes. The Chin currency was remarkable in that there 
were separate issues for the various geographical areas of the empire. The 
period of circulation was fixed at seven years and, until 1190, the notes were 
regularly retired when they came due and the fixed quota of notes was strictly 
adhered to. As a result, the value of the paper currency remained stable. In 
1190 a new Emperor abolished the period of circulation and the expansion of 
the currency issue with a concomitant fall in value began. The inflation does 
not appear to have been very great at first. Provided the printing quota was 
retained, as it probably was for the first few years, the increase in currency each 
year would have been one-seventh or less of the amount in circulation. 

Various measures were taken to prevent too rapid depreciation of the cur- 
rency. In 1192 the Emperor decreed that the amount of paper in circulation was 
not to exceed that of copper cash. In 1193 certain taxes previously paid in copper 
were ordered to be paid in paper. In 1197 the government began an obscurely 
motivated experiment in silver coinage. Silver ingots were cast and circulated 
along with the paper notes.. One ounce! of silver was decreed to be worth two 
strings of copper cash. Apparently both the silver money and the paper currency 
were over-valued as against copper? and Gresham’s law began to operate; the 
government found it necessary to prohibit hoarding or export of copper coins. 
Other, more realistic measures were taken. Certain taxes were made payable 
in notes and silver and, in Manchuria, a law was passed requiring all trans- 
actions involving more than one string to be made in silver and notes. From 
this time forward we will encounter more and more administrative measures 
designed to eliminate types of money which compete with the official currency. 
In 1200 the issue of silver currency was discontinued, allegedly because of 
counterfeiting, but probably because the supply of silver was more limited than 
that of paper. In 1203 local note issues put out by city governments which had 
apparently gained considerable popularity were abolished. 

All of the above measures, except the initial issuance of silver currency, were 
obviously aimed at increasing the demand for paper currency. Any effect they 
may have had, however, was more than cancelled out by the activities of the 
government mint. The government, nevertheless, continued its attempts to 


1 The Chinese measure translated ‘ounce’ is actually a little heavier than our ounce. 
2 In 1201, silver sold against copper at 20% under its official value. 
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keep the value of money up while steadily expanding the note issue for revenue 
purposes. In 1206 efforts were made to withdraw the largest denomination 
bills; in 1207 it was ordered that certain taxes be paid one-third in large notes 
and this was later raised to two-thirds.! Business transactions of more value 
than one string were ordered to be made in paper throughout the empire and 
further regulations were issued to restrict the hoarding and export of coins. 
Token conversion of small denomination notes into copper was undertaken by 
the treasury and the small denomination notes of the various geographical areas 
were permitted to circulate nationally. 

None of these measures, however, was enough seriously to counterbalance 
the steady printing of money. It will be recalled that the currency of the 
Southern Sung had, at about this time, been seriously affected by the expenses 
of a military effort to drive the Chin out of China. Defence against this effort 
was also a blow to the Chin currency. It was at this time, too, that the Mongols 
began to be a serious menace along the northern border. The Chin, being 
located between the Southern Sung and Mongolia, were the first to feel the 
weight of Mongol arms. Under the impact of high military expenditures, Chin 
paper currency went into a rapid inflation. In 1210 eighty-four cartloads of 
paper currency were distributed among the troops just before a major defeat 
by the Mongols. By 1214 the old currency was practically worthless and 20 and 
100 string notes were issued. Shortly thereafter, 200 and 1,000 string notes 
came into circulation. In 1215 a new issue of notes was printed and circulation 
of copper coins was prohibited. There was also a brief, unsuccessful, experiment 
in price controls. The new issue of notes depreciated so rapidly that by 1216 
they were worth less than 1 per cent of their face value. In 1217 these notes 
were converted into a new issue at the rate of 1,000 to one. In 1222 this issue 
was again converted at the rate of 800 to one? which was its current ‘black 
market’ value. By the following year the new note had fallen to less than one 
per cent of its face value. Various other efforts were made to issue new notes in the 
ten yearsremaining to the dynasty, but they do not appear to have been successful. 

By 1220 silver had replaced copper as the dominant currency metal. And, 
although there does not seem to be any evidence on the point, it is probable that 
this shift, in about twenty years, from copper to silver, was directly connected 
with the government’s monetary policy. The various legal prohibitions on the 
use of copper coins combined with the steady depreciation of the paper notes 
would naturally lead to the use of any available substitute. Legalistically, it 
could beargued that transactionsinvolving silver were barter rather than currency 
transactions; realistically, an ounce of silver is easier to conceal than is the string 
of 1,000 cash which is its copper equivalent. 

When the Mongols first entered north China and overthrew the Chin, they 
seem to have given little attention to the possibilities of paper currency. By 1260 
there were a number of currencies in circulation which had been issued by 
various governmental units, but the total value was probably small. These notes 
were silver notes rather than copper notes as previous issues had been and usually 
had a period of circulation of three years. In 1260, Khubilai Khan ascended 
the throne, making his former tutor his principal adviser. This man came from 


1 The belief that large denomination bills are somehow more inflationary than small bills 
totalling the same amount seems to be endemic in China. It was observable in the post-World 
War Two inflation in China. 


* Actually the rate of conversion was 400 to one but the legal value of the new notes was only 
half of the old. 
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a family of Chin dynasty officials and it was probably on his advice that Khubilai 
began the systematic use of the printing press that was to characterize Mongol 
governmental finance. In any event, in 1260 the various local currencies were 
called in and redeemed at fair values and a national currency issued. No period 
of redemption was established, the new notes were to remain in circulation 
indefinitely. This currency was, I think, historically unique in that its value 
was legally fixed at one-half its face value. Two one-ounce silver notes were 
legally worth one ounce of metallic silver. 

For the first few years the value of the new currency was well maintained. 
As in the early days of the Southern Sung currency, apparently the steadily 
growing volume of money in circulation was matched by the steadily growing 
demand for the currency as its use spread through the Empire. The government 
also had very large reserves of gold and silver and, although they seem to have 
made no use of these reserves to stabilize their currency, the knowledge that they 
existed may have had a stabilizing effect. In 1262 the use of gold and silver as 
media of exchange was prohibited. Whether this indicates that the new currency 
had already begun to slip is not known, but the regulation probably had more 
practical effect than such rules usually do. The Mongol polity made a modern 
totalitarian state seem liberal and tolerant. Intermittently throughout the 
dynasty the project of killing all the Chinese and converting China to pasture 
land was discussed by the government. The project was never adopted, but a 
government which could consider it would feel few compunctions about the 
methods used to enforce its decrees. 

Table 1 shows that the rate of issuance of currency rises sharply in the middle 
1270’s. The very high figure in 1276 is probably accounted for in part by the 
conversion of Southern Sung currency which was effected that year. It seems 


Table 1. Mongol note issue, 1260-1330* 


(100,000 ounces) 


First Second Third Cumulative 

Year issue issueTt issuet total§ 
1260 36 — — 36 
1261 19 —_ — 55 
1262 40 == — 95 
1263 23 — — 118 
1264 44 — — 162 
1265 58 — — 220 
1266 38 — — 258 
1267 54 — — 312 
1268 19 — — 331 
1269 II —_ —_— 342 
1270 48 — — 390 
1271 23 — — 413 
1272 43 a a 456 
1273 Dg) = =a 511 
1274 123 —_— —_ 634 
1275 199 = ae 833 
1276 709 — — 1,542 
1277 510 — — 2,052 
1278 No data — — = 
1289 394 ee = 2,446 
1280 567 — — 3,013 
1281 No data —- — = 
1282 No data — — = 


1283 305 wi ad 32318 
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Table 1 (continued) 


(100,000 ounces) 


First Second Third Cumulative 

Year issue issueT issuet Total§ 
128 315 3 = 3,633 
aes 1,000 — — 4,633 
1286 1,000 — _ 53633 
1287 41 500 — 8,174 
1288 _— 460 _ 10,400 
1289 — 890 —_— 14,400 
1290 No data — — — 

12g! = 250 —_ 16,100 
1292 — 250 — 17,400 
1293 — 250 _— 18,600 
1294 — 96 —- 19,100 
1295 = 155 = 19,900 
1296 —_ 200 — 20,900 
1297 a 200 — 21,900 
1298 — 150 — 22,600 
1299 = 450 — 24,900 
1300 = 300 —_ 26,400 
1301 — 250 = 27,600 
1302 1,000 ar 32,600 
1303 oe 750 —_ 36,400 
e904 = 250 77 37,600 
£305 a 250 _— 38,900 
1306 — 500 ae 41,400 
ad sit 500 43,900 
I 308 _ 500 a 46,400 
1309 a 500 — 48,900 
1310 a —_ 725 67,000 
I3tl 75 1,000 —_— 72,500 
1312 50 Behar —— 78,100 
1313 100 1,000 == 83,200 
1314 50 1,000 — 88,300 
1315 50 500 — g0,800 
1316 50 200 — 91,900 
1317 50 240 = 93,100 
1318 50 200 — 94200 
1309 5° 7 os 97,900 
1320 50 740 — 101,700 
1321 25 500 — 104,200 
1322 25 400 — 106,200 
1323 25 350 — 108,000 
1334 75 300 -- 109,600 
1325 50 200 _ 110,600 
1326 50 200 — 111,700 
1327 50 200 —_— 112,700 
1328 No data = a at 

1329 15 155 a 113,500 
1330 20 596 — 116,400 


* Based on a table on p. 23, H. B. Morse, Currency in China (Shanghai, 1906). Figures for 
1285-6 from Yang, p. 64. 

t Valued at five times the first issue. } Valued at five times the second issue. 

§ In order to make the figures comparable, second issue notes are counted as five and third 
issue notes as 25. Since there are a number of years for which we have no data, and since we 
have no way of knowing how many notes were accidentally destroyed, these figures should be 
considered only as indicating the general trend of the volume of currency in circulation. From 
1288 the last two digits are rounded off. 
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likely, howeyer, that the period when the expansion of the currency issue was 
matched by the expansion of the demand for currency ended about this time 
and the currency began to fall in value. With the value of the currency falling, 
it was necessary to increase the printing rate to cover that portion of the budget 
which was not covered by more conventional methods of taxation. In 1273 
fractional notes had been issued; in 1278 they were abandoned, presumably 
because the falling value of the currency made them too small to be useful. 
Various measures were taken to improve the demand for the currency. In 1280 
its use was extended into the Uighur areas, in what is now west China, and in 
the same year silver and gold coins were abolished in the former domains of the 
Southern Sung. At this time it was possible, as in the present-day United States, to 
obtain gold or silver from the treasury in exchange for paper currency provided 
it was to be used for manufacture, not circulation. In 1283 private trade in gold 
and silver for any purpose was prohibited. In 1285 this restriction was relaxed. 

In 1287 a new currency was issued, which was legally valued at five times the 
older issue. The old currency continued in circulation, however. Under the 
system explained by Marco Polo, old notes were replaced by the treasury with 
new ones so that, except for accidental loss or destruction, notes remained in 
circulation indefinitely. It seems likely that the new currency was given a value 
five times that of the old currency because the old currency had fallen to 20 per 
cent of its original value, but it is not possible in this case to make any accurate 
comparisons between the decline in value of the currency and the increase in 
the supply. It would appear, however, that the expansion of the currency area 
to include the former Southern Sung empire and the Uighur areas at least 
cancelled out the inflationary effect of the increase in velocity of circulation 
which would have occurred when the value of the currency began to decline. 

In order to promote the circulation of the new notes, private trade in gold 
and silver was once again prohibited. Since the new notes were worth five times 
the old, the first year’s printing was equivalent to two and one-half times the 
highest yearly issue of the old notes. Thereafter the chart shows first a fall in the 
amount of yearly issue and then a rise. The rate at which the currency was 
depreciated by the government declined, however. The 50,000,000 ounces 
printed in 1287 increased the total number of notes outstanding by about 
40 per cent; in 1309 the same absolute amount of new notes increased the total 
only a trifle more than 5 per cent. ' 

In 1294 an imperial decree was issued prohibiting the circulation of ‘wooden 
or bamboo money’. It is fairly easy to guess what this ‘money’ was. We are all 
familiar with street-car tokens and restaurant coupon books. In China this type 
of token has had very great popularity, and small wooden or bamboo tokens 
entitling the bearer to various things from a pound of salt to a pail of hot water 
circulated in most Chinese cities in imperial times. In a period of currency 
depreciation, such tokens, issued by a reputable commercial establishment and 
redeemable in some commodity of general usefulness, might well begin to 
replace the national currency in local areas. 

In 1310 a new note was issued, legally valued at five times the worth of the 
second issue and 25 times the worth of the first. Table 1 shows that the amount of 
currency issued had increased to almost goo per cent of the amount outstanding 
when the second issue was first issued. We have no data on the ‘black market’ 
value of either the new or the old currency but it seems likely that even the new 
note was valued at considerably less than par. In any event, the new note was 
almost immediately given up and the issue of the two older issues was resumed 
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on a large scale. While the absolute amount of new notes was increased, how- 
ever, the rate of expansion of the currency supply was much lower than it had 
been in the first thirty-five years of large-scale use of paper money by the 
Mongols (see Fig. 1). Since the Mongol empire, which was beginning to run 
into difficulties on both the international and internal fronts, was not in a 
position to give up voluntarily any major source of income, it must be assumed 
that their very minor use of the printing press during the latter part of their 
reign was the result of factors beyond their control. What these factors were will 
be discussed below. 


100,000 


10,000 


1,000 


100 
1265 1280 1290 -1300 1310 1320 1330 


Fig. 1. Graph of total Mongol income note issue 1260-1330! 
(in 100,000 ounces, at five-year intervals). 


Our statistical data on Mongol note issues terminates in 1330, but there is no 
evidence that the situation changed much between then and 1350. Probably the 
currency issue was increased a few per cent each year. With the gradually 
increasing disorder as Mongol control slipped, however, the currency probably 
fell in value more than could be accounted for by the increase in the currency 
volume. Rules against the use of hard currency became harder and harder to 
enforce and the depreciation of the paper currency was accelerated as more and 
more of the demand for currency was filled by metals. In 1350 a new note was 
issued, valued at twice the 1287 issue. Interestingly, its value was stated not in 
silver, but in copper. It will be recalled that in 1949, when the Gold Yuan had 
collapsed, the National Government of China replaced it with the Silver Yuan. 
Perhaps in both cases the government hoped, by returning to an older currency 
metal in the name of their new paper, to disassociate it from the previous 
currency disaster. If this was their motive, it was unsuccessful in both cases. 
In 1350 ‘people valued only hard cash’. By 1356 all Mongol paper money had 
become practically worthless. The dynasty ended in 1368. 

It is customary to allege that the reckless printing of paper currency was one 
of the prime causes of the downfall of the Mongol dynasty in China.? This may 


1 Since this graph is simply a graphic representation of the fourth column of the chart of 
Mongol note issues, it is subject to the same limitations on accuracy mentioned in n. §, p. 402. 
* The same statement is sometimes made about the Southern Sung. Vissering, pp. 215-20. 
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be so, but the Mings who overthrew the Mongols were equally reckless in their 
monetary policy during and after their successful uprising. Various issues 
printed during the revolutionary period were consolidated in 1375 and a new 
note was issued. Although this note was not convertible, it was officially worth 
one string of copper or one ounce of silver. In an effort to give the note value, 
it was ordered that commercial taxes were to be paid go per cent in cash 
(copper) and 70 per cent in notes. Trading in gold and silver was also forbidden 
but no effort was made to enforce this prohibition. In 1385 the officials’ salaries, 
previously paid in rice, were converted to notes and, in 1389, fractional notes 
were issued. It would seem that, once again, we are encountering a situation 
where the expansion of the currency issue by the government approximately 
matches the expansion of the use of the paper notes, with the result that their 
value remains stable. As we have seen, the time inevitably comes when no 
further expansion of the area of circulation is possible.1 The Ming apparently 
reached this stage in the early 1390’s. In 1393 the circulation of metallic copper 
was ‘temporarily prohibited’, presumably because the paper notes were 
beginning to depreciate. By 1400 the paper currency notes had fallen to 3 per 
cent of their face value. In 1404 the salt tax was ordered to be paid in notes in 
hopes of drawing off the ‘excess’ currency. In 1429 a special tax organization 
was set up specifically to draw in the paper currency. None of these measures was 
successful, however. In 1425 the note issue was valued at only slightly more 
than 1 per cent of its face value; by 1450 it had fallen to less than one-tenth of 
I per cent of face value. Circulation of paper currency seems to have practically 
ceased by 1500 and the notes were becoming collector’s items. 

The collapse of the Ming currency was not, however, due to a runaway 
printing press. In the early years of the fifteenth century, the Ming gradually 
stopped printing currency. At the same time it gradually relaxed its efforts to 
support the currency. Since the currency was already badly depreciated, and, 
of course, inconvertible, it was rapidly replaced by metal coins when govern- 
ment support was withdrawn. 

From 1500 to the breakdown of the old Chinese system under western 
- influence, we hear little of paper currency. Printing of paper currency was 
discussed by the Ming government just before the dynasty fell, but none was 
issued. The newly established Ch’ing dynasty issued a few notes from 1650 to 
1661, but the issue, which totalled less than 1,000,000 ounces at face value, was 
abolished in 1661. In 1853, during the Taiping rebellion, the Ch’ings once again 
issued a few notes to help pay for their military operations, but their value 
dropped very rapidly and they ceased to circulate after 1861. In 1853 the Ch’ing 
also tried another type of token money. Iron coins were issued, but they also 
depreciated to their metallic value very quickly. For some reason, however, 
these iron coins remained the common circulating medium of the Imperial 
capital of Peking until almost the end of the dynasty.” 

But, while the Chinese government, as long as it remained Chinese, eschewed 
the printing of paper currency, private bank notes once again became an 
important part of the Chinese monetary system. At least as early as the 
seventeenth century banks and goldsmiths were issuing credit instruments. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, they issued regular private bank notes. 


1 [ am not discussing the modern world where a perpetually expanding economy appears to be 
possible. 

2 S. W. Bushell, ‘Coins of the Present Dynasty of China,’ Journal, North China Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. xv (1880). 
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There are no statistics available, but the circulation of such notes in the 
nineteenth century was very great. Not only banks, but other commercial 
companies sometimes issued notes. It is interesting that, in the north, where 
the trade in brick tea was important, these notes frequently were based on tea 
bricks rather than on metal. 

On the whole, Chinese monetary experience seems more or less in accord with 
modern monetary theory. Only once, and then only for a short period under the 
Chin, did any Chinese government try to combine inflation with price control." 
The rate of inflation was also normally low. In the latter part of the Chin 
dynasty rates of inflation which would do credit to a modern European country 
were obtained, but this was the exception. Normally it would appear that the 
amount added to the money supply ran well under 20 per cent per year. This 
is particularly remarkable when it is remembered that the various dynasties 
were engaged in active warfare for much of the period studied. 

From the standpoint of the economist, however, the most interesting feature 
of the history recounted above is the fact that, after some 500 years experience, 
the Chinese eventually abandoned the use of state-sponsored paper money and 
returned to a combination of hard currency and private bank notes.” There were 
four separate occasions when the use of governmentally-issued paper money was 
abandoned. The paper currency of the Southern Sung was still circulating when 
the dynasty fell. In the cases of Chin, the Mongols, Ming, and, probably, the 
provincial currency of Szechuan, however, the paper notes simply ceased to 
circulate. Chin and the Mongols stopped issuing paper currency when they 
were on their last legs, when one would expect the printing presses to be working 
overtime. Ming, however, gave up in the height of its power. 

Unfortunately our historical records are weak on this issue. We must turn to 
theoretical analysis to explain the actions of the various Chinese governments 
who gave up the use of the printing press as a source of revenue. Any explana- 
tion of the abandonment of paper currency must explain both why the people 
abandoned its use and why the government let them. After the populace has 
established the habit of using paper currency, its abandonment must take the 
form either of a return to barter or a development of a substitute currency. 
Barter is an extremely inefficient system, and a currency would have to de- 
preciate at an extreme rate to make barter an attractive alternative. An 
alternative currency presents less of a problem, however. The most diverse 
commodities have been used as currency. The use of cigarettes in post-war 
Germany harks back to the use of tobacco in colonial Virginia. In our survey 
of Chinese monetary history we have seen ‘warehouse receipts’ for brick tea 
and tickets for various other commodities partially taking the place of money. 
Historically, however, gold and/or silver have been the primary ‘commodity’ 
moneys. 


1 That is, general price stabilization by use of the police power. The Chinese have always 
believed in ‘interventionism’, and during the period of our study there were doubtless thousands 
of government orders, mostly by local governments, fixing specific prices. It seems likely that the 
experience obtained in attempting to enforce such orders may have been a factor in the decision 
not to institute an O.P.A. 

* Both Jevons and Macleod seem primarily interested in this point in brief accounts they give 
of the Chinese experiment in paper money. From the perspective of the 1950’s, however, the 
explanation that inflation led to loss of confidence, loss of confidence led to abandonment of paper 
currency seems a trifle over-simplified (op. cit.). 

* This assumes free markets. A system of price controls in a period of inflation can make barter 
attractive by making monetary transactions practically impossible. 
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The inconvenience of direct use of the precious metals as currency lies not so 
much in their weight as in the fact that they must be assayed at each transaction. 
In a time of inflation, people are confronted with the necessity of deciding 
whether they find the gradual shrinking of their money more or less inconvenient 
than the inconveniences which necessarily surround the use of the precious 
metals. The higher the rate of depreciation of the paper currency, the more the 
cases in which it would be replaced by precious metals. Since each replacement 
of paper by metal restricts the sphere in which the paper circulates, this replace- 
ment, in and of itself, accelerates the inflation. Presumably, at a fairly low rate 
of expansion of the money supply the use of paper money would, in time, be 
abandoned if the people were left to make their own decisions. 

In a period of mild inflation, however, the replacement of a paper currency, to 
which the people have become accustomed, by some commodity would take 
some time. As people begin to realize that the paper currency is gradually 
shrinking in value, different people will turn to different expedients to keep up 
the value of their liquid reserves. Only when one or a few commodities begin 
to be accepted by everyone as a store of value, will paper begin to be displaced 
as a circulating medium. The speed with which paper passed out of circulation 
would be influenced by the rate of inflation, the relative availability of com- 
modities suitable for use as currency,! and the temperament of the population. 

The successive Chinese governments covered in this study had not the 
advantage of officials trained in economics,” but they early realized that they 
must prevent the use of competing forms of money if their paper money was to 
continue in use. The slow rate of inflation maintained in the latter half of the 
Mongol dynasty would appear to indicate that, by the early part of the four- 
teenth century, they had realized that a high rate of expansion of the money 
supply might rapidly drive paper money out of circulation. We have seen a 
large number of measures taken against the use of commodity moneys by the 
various Chinese governments. Undoubtedly a government can, by use of its 
police powers, markedly reduce the speed with which paper currency is replaced 
by something else, even in a period of inflation. It is, however, an area where 
enforcement becomes progressively more difficult. The difficulty of enforcement 
is accentuated by the fact that the enforcement officials, themselves, have as 
much motive to violate the legal restriction as have private citizens. All of the 
Chinese governments eventually gave up the fight. It would appear that they 
found inflation of the currency a wasting asset. At first the raising of government 
funds by printing currency seemed miraculously easy. As time went on, however, 
the administrative measures necessary to prevent the development ofa competing 
currency became administratively more and more difficult and/or less and less 
effective. The value to the treasury of new currency issues shrank as the share 
which paper had of the total currency ‘market’ shrank. Eventually, it became 
administratively more difficult to raise a given amount of funds via the printing 
press than by taxation. 


Washington D.C. 


1 Too many commodities suitable for use as money would slow down the standardization on 
one which is necessary for development of a substitute money. 

2 Vissering is largely an annotated translation of a work by a thirteenth-century Chinese 
historian which, in turn, is largely a collection of contemporary documents on monetary problems. 
These materials clearly demonstrate that the Chinese of the thirteenth century knew little more 
about monetary theory than their contemporaries in Europe. 


THE NORSE TRAFFIC WITH ICELAND 
By G. J. MARCUS 


I 


ROM the time of the Settlement a flourishing trade had sprung up between 
F Norway and Iceland.! In these early days the principal imports of Iceland, 
according to the sagas, were timber and meal; the chief export was vadmdl, 
or wadmal, the coarse woollen cloth of the country. Later the Icelanders began 
also to import wine, beer, malt, wax, incense, honey, woollen cloth, linen, tar, 
tin, copper, iron, and iron goods; and they exported hides, sulphur, falcons, 
train-oil, and, above all, skreid, or stockfish. To and from Iceland came shipping 
from all parts of the Scandinavian world—Norway, Denmark, Ireland, the 
Sudreyjar, the Orkneys and the Shetlands, the Feroes, and Greenland.? Down 
to the early half of the thirteenth century the Icelanders possessed their own 
trading-fleet. It was merchants from Iceland who, about 1200, set up the 
beacon on Sanday Island in the Sudreyjar. In the early Middle Ages they 
frequently sailed to Ireland and England and, as late as 1225, we hear of vessels 
from Iceland at Yarmouth.* Voyages to the Sudreyjar and the Orkneys are 
often mentioned; and in 1198 an Icelandic craft visited Rouen. For the most 
part, however, they sailed to Norway, and especially to Trondheim. For two 
centuries and more after its foundation at the close of the tenth century, this 
town was the centre of the Iceland trade. In the time of Magnus Berfoett there 
were no less than 300 Icelanders living in Trondheim. After about 1250 the 
traffic to Iceland, as well as that to the Shetlands, Feroes, and Greenland, was 
almost entirely in the hands of Norwegians. Norwegian vessels and Norwegian 
crews are very frequently mentioned in the thirteenth-century sagas. At a much 
later period, however, the Icelanders still owned a few ships. These belonged to 
certain of the more important personages, such as a bishop or a lawman.’ Thus 
Vilchin, Bishop of Skalaholt, towards the end of the fourteenth century, owned 
his own craft. ‘He had also a buza built in Norway, which was called the Bishop’s 
buza. She was always a fast sailer, as was to be expected.’> For the rest the 
Icelanders came to rely on Norwegian shipping. 
Timber was one of the oldest imports to Iceland. From the time of the Settle- 
ment timber for house-building often formed part of the cargoes which were 


1 “No domestic trade of any importance was developed in Iceland in early ages, since inland 
travel and transportation were difficult, and the products were about the same in all districts... . 
With rare exceptions all trade was an import and export trade with foreign lands’ (Knud Gjerset 
History of Iceland (New York, 1924), p. 79). It is to be added that this traffic was largely—though 
not entirely—a trade in luxuries and other commodities which were costly in comparison with 
their bulk. The fact is, until the arrival in Iceland of substantial English and Hanse merchantmen 
in the fifteenth century, the vessels which made the Iceland voyage were never very large 

* Bugge, Den norske sjafarts historie (Oslo, 1923), pp. 60 et. seq. 179, 186; Gjerset i cit. ; 
Bjorn Thorsteinsson, Lslenzka Pjddveldid (Reykjavik, 1953), PP- 133-5. teen 

8 The Icelandic historian Bjérn Thorsteinsson is of opinion that this last was actuall 
Norwegian ship. aK 

* Islandske Annaler, ed. G. Storm (Christiania, 1888), pp. 68, 360, 367, 414. There are a fe 
references to ships built in Iceland out of tim i “s J : a 
a ips saa bers shipped from Norway, or from other ships 

5 Ibid. p. 288. Cf. pp. 286, 358. 
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brought out to Iceland from Norway.! During the thirteenth century the Ice- 
landers sometimes fetched it for themselves. It would appear that the timber 
trade was fairly well organized at a comparatively early date, seeing that in the 
Sagas a distinction is made between ordinary timber (védr) and timber of prime 
quality (Ajor-vidr).? Apart from drift-timber? there were extensive birch-woods 
in various parts of the island at the time of the Settlement. But heavy timber for 
church and house-building had to be fetched from across the sea. The earliest 
voyages were made between Iceland and the western coast of Norway; but from 
the eleventh century the Icelanders sailed also to Vik. In later centuries much 
of the timber exported to Iceland came from Vik. Though the total quantity of 
meal exported to Iceland in any one year can never have been very great it was 
an important factor in the island’s economy. It is recorded that, in a time of 
dearth, Harold Hardradi dispatched four ships laden with flour to Iceland.* 
The Icelanders had need of these cargoes, few though they were. For centuries 
the merchantmen sailing from Iceland to Norway were laden with bales of 
vadmal woven from the wool of Iceland’s abundant flocks.> Among other early 
exports of Iceland were hides. In the Njdls saga and other sagas mention is 
made of vessels from Iceland ‘laden with skins and furs’. Falcons, too, are 
sometimes mentioned as coming from Iceland. According to Cleasby and 
Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary the foreign word, falki, derived from the 
Latin, came into use as a trade term and only occurs in the thirteenth century. 
The white falcon (F. islandicus) was much sought after in the Middle Ages.® 
Among the xij girofalcones presented to Henry III by Hakon Hakonarson in 
1225 were three white falcons which must have come from either Greenland or 
Iceland.’ In 1262 the Sultan of Tunis received a present of Icelandic falcons. 
“The breeding and training of falcons became an important industry. In the 
last half of the thirteenth century the garfalcon industry became a royal mono- 
poly and all the nests in Iceland were guarded by royal officials.’® Of skreid, or 
stockfish, which was to be the future mainstay of Iceland trade, we hear but 
little until the later Middle Ages. In the early years of the fourteenth century 
there is only a single reference in the English customs accounts to ‘fish from 
Iceland’. In 1340, however, there is a significant passage concerning the 
increasing demand for stockfish in connexion with the quarrel between the 
Iceland merchants of Bergen and the Archbishop of Nidards over tithes. The 
former, who had been accustomed in the past to pay tithes on the bales of 
vadmal imported into Norway, had been unwilling to pay them likewise on 


1 It seems possible that Professor Schreiner rather under-estimates the quantity of heavy goods 
that could be transported in a kaupskip: see Johan Schreiner, Norsk Historisk Tidsskrift, Bd. 36 
(Oslo, 1952), 259- 

2 See Bugge, Den norske trelasthandels historie (Skien, 1928), pp. 61 et. seq. Certain of the annals 
and sagas throw a good deal of light on the timber trade with Norway. See Islandske Annaler, 
PP- 342, 352; Byskupa ségur, ed. G. Jonsson (Reykjavik, 1950), 1, 26, 289; Islendinga ségur, ed. 
G. Jonsson (Reykjavik, 1946), v, 12; ibid. v1, 443; ibid. vim, 155; ibid. rx, 149, 199. 

3 Norges gamle Love indtil 1387, ed. Keyser and Munch (Christiania, 1846), 1v, 292. 

4 Fornmanna ségur (Copenhagen, 1827), v1, 266. Cf. Byskupa ségur, 1, 216-17. 

5 Byskupa ségur, passim; Islendinga ségur, passim. 

6 Norges gamle Love indtil 1387 (hereafter referred to as NV.G.L.), 1, 440; Diplomatarium Norvegicum 
(hereafter referred to as D.N.), x1x (Christiania, 1914), passim; Byskupa sogur, 1, 720, 737-8. 

7 Cf. D.N. xrx, no. 58: ‘Hamelinus decanus reddit comp. de j. accipitri Norrensi et .j. girfalcone 
Yseland’ ut loquela sua differatur. Regi liberavit j. girfalconem Ysland’ per breve suum. Et 
debet .j. accipitrem Norrensem.’ 

8 Ole Tonning, Commerce and Trade on the North Atlantic, 850 A.D. to 1350 A.D. (Minnesota, 1935), 


p- 6. 
27 Econ, Hist. 1x 
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skreid and train-oil, which were now regarded as the principal exports of 
Iceland. ‘Not long ago little codfish was imported from Iceland, which at that 
time was called table codfish. Most of the exports from there consisted of cod- 
fish and train-oil.’ In the latter half of the fourteenth century immense quantities 
of stockfish were exported to Norway. So much s0, in fact, that the Icelanders 
took alarm at the huge cargoes of skreid which were leaving their shores, and 
protested to the government of Norway-Denmark that they were left without 
sufficient supplies for their own consumption. A large proportion of this skreid 
was re-exported to Germany and England.1 

Notwithstanding their insular position the Icelanders were very well informed 
about Northern affairs,? and travelled extensively in Europe. Two of their 
bishops, Porlak and Pal, were educated in England. There were not a few 
merchants who lived partly in Iceland, and partly in Norway. Icelanders of 
good family were accustomed to send their sons abroad to complete their 
education. The bishops of Skélaholt and Hodlar journeyed freely to and fro 
between Iceland and Norway. In the Icelandic annals and sagas there are 
occasional references to the number of persons aboard any one craft. For the 
most part no comprehensive list of passengers is given; but only the names of the 
more important personages who made the voyage—e.g. the bishops and other 
clergy, the governor, and various magnates. It is not very often that the master’s 
name appears on the list. The Byskupa ségur and the Sturlunga saga frequently 
give details which are not to be found in the annals. From all these sources it is 
apparent that there was a constant coming and going of ecclesiastics, chieftains, 
officials, and merchants between Iceland and Norway. There is nothing, in fact, to 
suggest that the ocean passage was ever regarded as any very hazardous under- 
taking. In the Icelandic annals many references occur to pilgrimages made by 
both clerics and laymen. Rome and Jerusalem are frequently mentioned.* The 
famous shrine of St James of Compostella, however, was apparently but rarely 
visited. This pilgrim traffic lasted as long as the ocean voyages of the Norwegians. 
As late as the year 1406 it is stated that the son of an Icelandic chieftain, Bjérn 
Einarsson, crossed the ocean with his wife Solveig and went on pilgrimage, first, 
to Rome, and, later, took passage from Venice for the Holy Land. After their 
return from Jerusalem Bjérn set out for the shrine of Compostella, while his wife 
went back to Norway.4 

It would appear from the thirteenth-century sagas that the principal sea- 
routes at this time were those from Trondheim to Eyjafjérd, from Cape Stad to 
Horn, from Bergen to Eyri and the Vestmannaeyjar, and from Bergen to the 
havens on the west coast of Iceland.® Vessels bound for the south, west, or north 
of Iceland apparently made the land at Horn or some other point on the east 
coast before proceeding to their destination.* The usual route to the havens on 


* D.N. U1, no. 235; ibid. vi, nos. 103-4; Bugge, Studier over de norske byers selustyre og handel Sor 
Hanseaternes tid (Christiania, 1899), pp. 114-15, 131 et seg. and also Den norske sjefarts historie, 
Pp- 234, 260; Gjerset, op. cit. pp. 236, 244; E. M. Carus Wilson, ‘The Iceland Trade’, Studies in 
English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Power and Postan (1933), p. 157. 

* Especially the shipping news. See Islandske Annaler, pp. 267, 285, 418. 

® Ibid. pp. 23, 122-3, 130, 343, 384, 418. See also Diplomatarium Islandicum 1, no. 25; Byskupa 
sdgur, Il, 291. 

* Islandske Annaler, pp. 288, 356. 

° Thorsteinsson is of opinion that Eyrar, Hvita, and Gaseyr were the havens most frequented 
during the commonwealth period (885-1263) : see Thorsteinsson, op. cit. p. 141. 

° See Landndmabok, ed. F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1900), p. 130; Biskupa ségur, m1, 252; Islandske 
Annaler, p. 292. 
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the west coast of Iceland was along the south coast and round Reykjanes;! on 
this route a craft would have the advantage of the current, which sets in a clock- 
wise direction round the coasts of Iceland.? Even in the time of the Settlement, 
however, the north-about route was sometimes used.? In the later Middle Ages, 
when Trondheim was gradually superseded by Bergen as the chief centre of the 
Iceland trade, many ships bound from Iceland to Norway no longer sailed to 
Trondheim, but to Bergen. Thus in the Laurentius saga it is related that 


in spring, after Easter, Sir Egil came before the archbishop, and said that time 
was flying, and that he had a long journey before him, first south to Bergen and 
thence to Iceland; there being no passage to Iceland then from Trondheim... . 
South to Bergen went Sir Egil, and lit on a ship trading to Iceland. They had 
a fair voyage, and reached Eyri safe and sound before St Laurence’s Day.* 


In the fourteenth century Skutilsfjérd, Dyrafjérd, Kolbein, and Gaseyr in the 
North, and Gautavik, Eyrar, and the Vestmannaeyjar in the South, were the 
Iceland havens generally used. Little is known for certain about the course 
shaped between the two countries. As a rule vessels homeward bound appear 
to have sighted no land at all until they came in sight of the mountains of 
Norway. Occasionally, however, they might sight the Feroes or one or other 
of the Scottish isles, such as Fair Isle, during the passage.® 


II 


The statistics of the traffic between Iceland and other lands, as recorded in the 
Icelandic annals, should always be viewed with caution. Certainly the entry 
for any particular year is no safe index to the comparative frequency of com- 
munications between the two countries. As a rule it is better to take the average 
for a decade or so. There can be no doubt that, in some years, a substantial 
proportion of the sailings to and from Iceland never appeared in the annals. 
On the other hand, when they definitely mention a given number of sailings 
between Norway and Iceland*—or state that no vessel at all came out that 
season—the evidence may be accepted as fully trustworthy. Sometimes the fact 
that no ship arrived from Norway throughout the year is of no particular 
significance. No ship arrived, for instance, in the years 1187, 1219, and 1326. 
Yet the commerce between the two countries, as we know from a variety of 
sources, prospered throughout this period. But the record of not a single sailing 
in the year 1350 ts significant, because it reflects the decline of Norwegian 
commerce and shipping accelerated by the Black Death. From time to time 
references occur to a ban, total or partial, on the Iceland trade.’ 


1 [slendinga ségur, u, 69, 75; ibid. v1, 401. 

2 See Hydrographic Dept. Admiralty, Arctic Pilot, m (1949), 62-6. 

8 Landndmabék, pp. 60, 201; The Vatnsdalers’ Saga, trans. Gwyn and Thomas Jones (1944), p. 52. 
The north-about route would also be followed under certain weather conditions: see Byskupa 
sdgur, Il, 290. 

4 The Life of St Lawrence, trans. O. Elton, pp. 126 et. seg. Cf. Byskupa sogur, 1, 395; ibid. u, 221. 

5 It is certain that the Norsemen made no attempt to hug the land but struck out boldly across 
the open sea. An interesting example of this is to be found in the Eyrbyggja saga, which tells how 
Bérodd the Icelander, being then bound from Dublin to Breidafjérd in Iceland, was unable to 
land some ship-wrecked mariners on the Orkney Islands (Lslendinga ségur, 1, 73-4). 

8 The record number of sailings from Norway to Iceland seems to have been thirty-five, which 
occurred in the year 1118: see Byskupa sdgur, 1, 14. 

7 Islandske Annaler, pp. 183, 189, 206; Fornmanna ségur, v1, 239; Sturlunga saga, ed. G. Jonsson 
(Reykjavik, 1944), 1, 363. 
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A considerable number of ships are mentioned by name in the Icelandic 
annals and sagas.! There was the Stangarfoli, which in 1189 was driven off her 
course and wrecked on the Greenland coast.2 There was the Krossbuzuna, to 
which references occur in the Icelandic annals in the years 1312, 1315, 1331, and 
1334.2 There was the Langabuza, whose arrival at Gaseyr is chronicled in 1335, 
and whose wreck is recorded in 1342.4 There was the Bauta hluti (master, Sigurd 
Kolbeinsson), which was fitted out for the Greenland trade in 1366 and made 
a passage from Norway to Austfjérd in 1388.° There was the Sunnifusudin, which 
came to Gaseyr in 1370, which lay in the Siglufjérd in 1373, and which was lost 
with all hands in 1388.6 Although such references are fairly numerous, it would 
be rash indeed to attempt to deduce therefrom the average life of a hafskip.” It 
would appear, however, that a hafskip might very well stay afloat for between 
twenty and thirty years. 

The passage to Iceland was usually made in the late spring or early summer, 
‘when the sea began to go down’, and the winds might be expected to be easterly 
and fair for the voyage. ‘There came two ships to Grunnasundnes before the 
Althing.’ ‘There came a Feroese craft from Shetland to Iceland, to Onundarfjérd 
in Vestfjord, before St Vitus’s day.’ ‘That summer thirty-five ships sailed to 
Iceland.’ ‘Pérd put to sea in early summer and arrived in Gufuaréds, for the 
Althing.’ ‘When it was spring, men began to fit out their craft for trading 
ventures to various lands.’ ‘Pérgeir fitted out his ship in early summer to sail 
to Iceland.’ The Norway-Iceland passage was sometimes made in the autumn 
as well. ‘He came out in the autumn to Eyri.’ ‘There came out no more ships 
from Norway to Iceland that autumn.’ ‘There came out the two Bishops, 
Porarinn and Jon, and they came ashore before Michaelmas.’ ‘There arrived 
the new Governor, Andrew Sveinsson,...in Straumfjérd before the Winter 
Nights’ [24-6 October].® The eastward passage to Norway was frequently made 
in the late summer or autumn. ‘The comet was sighted at Michaelmas by sea- 
traders, who were on the high sea.’ ‘ Eight ships came to Norway, in the autumn, 
after Michaelmas.’ ‘They were late in getting a fair wind and arrived off 
Halogaland after the Winter Nights.’ ‘He made the passage to Norway that 
autumn and came to Norway a little before the Winter Nights....He went 
overseas in the autumn, and passed the third winter in Norway.’ ‘They made 
up their minds to sail from Gaseyr with Hallstein the Humpback and stood out 
to sea on Michaelmas Eve.’ !° 


1 See Islandske Annaler, Byskupa ségur, Sturlunga ségur, [slendinga ségur, passim. These vessels were 
often named after saints, like Mariustidin, Oldfssidin, Porldéksstidin, and Benediktsbdtin; and sometimes 
after some cleric. 

* Sturlunga saga, 1, 224. 8 Islandske Annaler, pp. 154, 343-4; 348. 

4 Ibid. pp. 222, 349. 5 Ibid. pp. 361, 366. 

§ Ibid. pp. 280, 363. 

* There were three types of hafskip, or ocean-going merchantmen: the knérr (pl. knerrir), biza, 
and byrdingr. The knérr was the hafskip in use in the early Middle Ages. The thirteenth-century 
Icelandic sagas, though written at a time when the biza was coming into common use in the 
traffic between Norway and Iceland, rightly allude to the knérr as the normal ocean-going 
merchantman of the Viking era. The byrdingr, which was short and broad in the beam, and 
somewhat smaller than either the knérr or the biza, and manned by a smaller crew, voyaged 
occasionally to the Faroe Islands and Iceland. See G. J. Marcus, ‘The Navigation of the Norse- 
men’, The Mariner's Mirror, xxx1x (1953), 115, and also ‘The Evolution of the Knérr’, ibid. xxx 
(1955), 115-22. 

® Islandske Annaler, pp. 339, 358, 360; Byskupa sdgur, 1, 14; Islendinga sigur, 1, 422; ibid. v, 2 59-60. 

® Islandske Annaler, pp. 268, 285, 360, 388, 412. 

0 Ibid. p. 388; Byskupa sogur, 1, 14, 375; Lslendinga ségur, IX, 34; Sturlunga saga, 1, 204. 
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From the numerous voyages recorded in the Icelandic annals, the Sturlubék, 
the Byskupa ségur, and other sagas certain conclusions may be drawn. In most 
years a large proportion of the vessels engaged in the Iceland trade must have 
reached their destination ‘safe and sound’ after a prosperous voyage. Thus in the 
Njals saga a crew set out from the Sudreyjar for Iceland: ‘Now they put to sea 
and made a fast passage; and they got a fair wind, and made the land at Eyrar.”! 
In the Laurentius saga a crew sailed from Trondheim: ‘They put to sea, they had 
a prosperous voyage, and landed safe and sound at Gaseyr.’? Elsewhere in the 
Byskupa ségur it is recorded that, ‘When it was summer Porlak. . . put to sea with 
his crew, and they had a prosperous voyage, and arrived in the port for which 
they were bound.’’ The time usually taken on the run between Norway and 
Iceland was about three weeks. But sometimes luck was against them and they 
made a long passage. ‘Lawrence went to Gaseyr, and so on board. The traders 
put to sea nigh on St Bartholomew’s Day. They had a poor wind and were long 
at sea. At first they went north towards Naumadale, and then they had a good 
south wind and got into Trondheim in autumn nigh on Michaelmas Day.”! 
There are fairly frequent references to long passages,® and of vessels driven back 
to port by strong head-winds: in the fourteenth century alone many such 
instances are recorded.* Again, in a good many cases disaster in one form or 
another overtook the merchantmen plying between Norway and Iceland. 
Sometimes a vessel sailed out across the ocean and was never heard of again.’ 
Sometimes the loss of ships would be made known through the reports of 
survivors or eye-witnesses.§ The losses were as a rule recorded when they 
occurred in the vicinity of Iceland. Elsewhere it was another matter.® There 
were notably disastrous years like 1118, when the losses were heavy, and 1183, 
which became known as the Disastrous Summer, when ‘five hundred men in 
ocean-going vessels were lost’.!° 1343 was another such year. On the other 
hand, in some years the proportion of losses was comparatively low.” 

In the Gudmundar saga there is a detailed account of a ship-wreck off the north- 
west coast of Iceland. The vessel which was carrying the future Bishop Gudmund 
had got in among the heavy overfalls off the Strandir knownas the Pufu-breakers. 


1 [slendinga ségur, X1, 210. 2 Elton, op. cit. p. 52. 

3 Byskupa ségur, 1, 59. See also ibid. u, 186-7, 466, 479; Lslendinga sdgur, 1v, 3413 ibid. v, 993 
ibid. vu, 294, 298; ibid. x, 27, 267, 314. 

4 Elton, op. cit. p. 44. 

5 See Sturlunga saga, 1, 85; Fornmanna ségur, v1, 377; Islendinga sogur, 1, 82; ibid. m1, 135; ibid. 1v, 
330; ibid. Vv, 7, 14, 120, 283; ibid. rx, 133, 135, 158; ibid. x, 121. 

6 Islandske Annaler, pp. 226, 280, 343, 346, 348, 365, 367. 

7 Ibid. pp. 278, 478; Byskupa ségur, 1, 14; Sturlunga saga, m1, 466; Islendinga sdgur, x1, 434. 

8 See Islandske Annaler, p. 290. 

® For example, it is apparent that not all the losses on the Greenland coast were recorded, as 
may be seen by comparing a certain passage in Konungs Skuggsjd with the list of contemporary 
wrecks in the Icelandic annals. Cf. Konungs Skuggsjd, ed. L. Holm-Olsen (Oslo, 1945), p. 28; 
Islandske Annaler, passim. It has been estimated by Dr Hasund that, on average, a shipwreck 
occurred every two years during the fourteenth century, according to the Icelandic annals; but 
it is doubtful whether these figures can be accepted for the reasons already given. See S. Hasund, 
Det norske folks liv og historie gjennem tidene, m1 (Oslo, 1934), 197-8. 

10 Jslandske Annaler, pp. 112, 180, 362, 367; Byskupa sogur, 1, 14-15. 

1 [slandske Annaler, p. 401. 

12 See ibid. p. 208: ‘Eleven merchantmen wintered in Iceland and a twelfth was wrecked off 
Eyri in the autumn’; ibid. p. 212; ‘There came to Iceland eleven ships one of which was lost off 
Sléttu and there were six in the Austfjord’; ibid. p. 280: ‘There came six ships to Iceland and nine 
had intended to do so’; ibid. p. 403; ‘There came thirteen ships from Norway to Iceland and two 
were lost.’ 
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Just as they had lifted the sail less than six feet from the freight, a heavy sea 
dashed against it, fore and aft, and broke over it. ‘There was some one clinging 
to every rope. Ingimund seized a boat-hook and tried to pull down the sail, 
while his nephew Gudmund had his place in the ship’s boat, and had to try to 
disentangle it as he stood between the boat and the sail. But just at that moment 
there came another heavy sea, so great that it went over the whole ship. It 
swept away the vane of the mast and both the shelter-boards, and overboard 
went the sail and every part of the cargo that was not fastened down, except the 
men. The ship was much damaged and so was the boat. They got clear of the 
breakers when a third sea struck them, and this was not so heavy as the others. 
Now the men rushed to bail out the ship, both fore and aft, and the sail was 
hoisted. Then they saw land and began discussing where they were... . Now the 
ship was driven north of Reykjarfell, but then no further, and they reefed sail 
and cast anchor. After a time the anchors held and they lay there for that night. 
The next morning men got ashore on planks of ship’s timber... . Then the ship 
heeled over away from the shore, and everything in it was carried out to sea; 
the ship itself broke up and only a small part of the cargo drifted ashore.’ 


Since the mariner of the Middle Ages had no means of determining his longitude 
except by rough and ready reckoning, he often struck the coast, when running 
his distance, before he realized the danger. It is recorded in the Laurentius saga 
that Lawrence and his party set off from Gaseyr in Eyjafjérd on 5 September 
1323. 

They had a good wind north off Langanes, and also eastwards over the sea; 
a good strong breeze and keen weather. They were out only a little time and 
touched Halogaland, in the north, opposite Brunney. Where they were going 
was an inshore reef, but they saw where they had got to and launched a boat. 
But the trader dashed up on the skerry quicker than they thought; and the ship 
split from under, and straightway the keel was down, and all the freight sank. 
The lord-bishop-elect, all the women, and all the less fighting folk went into the 
boat; some got to land with the mast-tree. All the people reached land, save 
that one woman died on the spot, named Thérdis, and known as ‘Blossom- 
cheek’. The whole fund of money mostly perished instantly on the spot; yet 
a good deal was saved, for they dragged up the rolls and bales of wadmal and 
the casks of train-oil; and of dried fish there was none on board.? 


There is a similar case in the Grettis saga. ‘Now they sailed south by Reykjanes 
and then south from the land; and when they lost land they got much heavy 
sea; the ship was somewhat leaky, and scarce seaworthy in heavy weather, 
therefore they had it wet enough... . Now they bore off east into the main, and 
much thick weather they had, and one night unawares they run suddenly on 
a rock.’* A quite common cause of shipwreck must have been overloading. The 
classic example of this, perhaps, was the fate of Flosi and his craft in the Njdls 
saga.’ Flosi set out from Norway, despite the remonstrances of his friends, late 
in the season and in a ship which was overloaded with timber; neither he nor 
any of his men was ever seen again. A similar case is recorded in the Borldks 
saga.° It is significant that in the early Norwegian laws stringent precautions 
were ordered to be taken against overloading. The danger was evidently 
recognized in the twelfth-century Gulathinglaw. 


1 The Life of Gudmund the Good, ed. and trans. Turville-Petre and Olszewska (Oxford, 1942), 
p. 11. The navigational conditions on the Strandir coast are described in Arctic Pilot, 1, 297. 

® Elton, op. cit. pp. 84-5. 

8 Grettis saga, trans. Magnusson and Morris (1869), pp. 41-5. Cf. Islendinga sigur, v, 14. 

4 Ibid. x1, 434. 5 Byskupa ségur, 1, 276. 
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If a man loads a merchant ship at his home in the country and men take 
passage with him, he shall load the ship in such a way that all who have taken 
passage will have room. Now if the ship is loaded too heavily, the owner shall 
return his own wares [to the shore] and those who have taken passage shall have 
the necessary room. If they [still] think it [un]seaworthy, those who took 
passage last shall remove their effects, and each one shall have six oras for 
breach of contract.! 


It is worth noticing that the majority of shipwrecks occurred in coastal waters 
rather than on the high sea. The Norwegian skerries, the roosts of the Shetlands, 
the rocks and currents off the Feroes, the fog-bound eastern coast of Iceland, 
the Vikrarskeid, the shoals off Strandir, claimed many a victim. ‘In the autumn 
the Krafsinn was wrecked on the coast of Hélogaland.’? ‘They drove to the land 
and sailed one night among the Shetlands. There was a heavy tide, they fell 
among the breakers and the ship broke up.’? ‘The Martustidin was lost near the 
Shetlands with her crew and all her lading.’4 ‘The buza. . .was wrecked off the 
Feroes with the loss of fifty men.’?> ‘Gudmund Ormsson was lost off the 
Feroes in a tremendous gale.’® ‘They struck on the Feroe Islands.’? ‘The ship 
Shankinn was lost in spring with the drift-ice off the Austfjérd.’® ‘A ship was lost 
with all her crew that had driven on the Hornstrandir in a heavy gale on the 
last day of June.’ ‘The Stedia Kollu was wrecked over in the west by Strandir.’ 1° 
Frequently a craft would run on an island, or outlying reef, or shoal. ‘A knérr 
struck on the Vestmannaeyjar.’" ‘Another vessel standing in to the land was 
wrecked on an island.’ ‘He stood to the north round Cape Stad, ran on a reef, 
and lost the ship.’”? ‘Gisli and Vésteinn were at sea for over a hundred days and 
sailed in the Winter Nights on a rock.’!4 ‘Aud...came to the Vikrarskeid and 
was wrecked there.’ ‘ Theship broke upon Pjorsars and.’ 16 Severe ice-conditions 
obtained on the Iceland coast during several winters in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.1? Many ships are recorded to have been wrecked on the 
ice-fields. Finally, a considerable number of Iceland-bound craft were forced 
off their course and driven on to the Greenland coast. Several such cases are 
recorded during the first half of the 1380’s.48 An interesting point about these 
shipwrecks is, that though on many occasions the ship itself was lost, the crew— 
and sometimes all or part of the lading—were very often saved.!® This was 
occasionally done by running the ship ashore. The hazardous operation of 
running in under sail through a breaking sea, szgla tl brots, seems to have been 
accomplished with great skill. In the danger area of a surf the slightest error 
of judgment would probably cause the ship to broach to, or slew round broad- 
side on in the trough of a sea. The buoyancy and elasticity of these Norse 
sailing craft—resulting from the distinctive method of construction which was 


1 Karly Norwegian Laws, ed. and trans. L. M. Larson (New York, 1910), p. 125. Cf. Sverre 
Steen, ‘Veier og Reiseliv’, Norsk Kulturhistorie, Bd. 1 (Oslo, 1938), 369. 


2 Tslandske Annaler, p. 221. 3 [slendinga ségur, x, 178. 

4 Islandske Annaler, p. 348. 5 Ibid. p. 386. 

8 [bid. p. 415. d Byskupa ségur, 1, 346. 

8 Islandske Annaler, p. 267. ® Ibid. p. 389. 

10 Ibid. p. 220. 11 Ibid. p. 69. 

12 bid. oe uD Ronis ségur, 1x, 28. 

14 fslendinga sdgur, V, 14. 15 TLandndmabok, p. 157- 

16 Tslandske annaler, p. 400. WW Ibid. pp. 187, 193, 280, 345, 359; 390- 


18 Tbid. pp. 364-5, 413-14. 
19 There is a good example of this in the Illuga saga Tagldarbanar: see Islendinga ségur, m1, 4.70. 
Cf. Islandske Annaler, pp. 152, 267, 285, 350, 365, 401-2, 406, 421, 482; Byskupa ségur, m, 346. 
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traditional in the high North—served to make this manceuvre possible. On some 
occasions, however, ships went ashore with a heavy loss of life.* 


III 


The year 1262 marked a turning-point in the history of Iceland. Down to that 
time Iceland had been a free and independent community, governed, or mis- 
governed, by her own magnates. The various attempts of the kings of Norway 
to gain a footing there had been jealously and successfully resisted for nearly 
400 years.2, On more than one occasion Iceland was preserved from overseas 
invasion through the formidable navigational difficulties of the voyage thither. 
This autonomy now came to an end, following on—and largely in consequence 
of—a long period of internal disorder.’ The Icelanders submitted to the king’s 
authority and agreed to pay him stated taxes, in consideration of which he was 
to allow them to live in peace under their own laws and to send out six ships 
annually from Norway to Iceland during the next two summers. This last most 
important provision was afterwards extended.* The new arrangements were by 
no means, wholly satisfactory to the Icelanders, who protested against the policy 
pursued by the king’s government of hailing Icelanders to Norway for trial, and 
who complained that the clause relating to the dispatch of trading-ships to 
Iceland was not being fulfilled. The truth is that soon after the death of Hakon 
Hakonarson a period of decline set in for Norwegian shipping. On the con- 
clusion of peace with Scotland in 1263, Norway was stripped of both the Sudreyjar 
and the Isle of Man. This loss had its inevitable repercussions on the seaborne 
trade of the kingdom. The decline was to some extent reflected in the statistics 
of the Norwegian traffic to England during the latter half of the century. When 
in 1299 King Hakon the Younger succeeded his brother Eirik the Icelanders, 
before taking the oath of allegiance, demanded redress of grievances. A few 
years afterwards, in 1303, they reiterated these demands, declaring, ‘We will 
keep also our oath to the kingdom on the conditions agreed to by the king and 
the thanes who inhabit our land... .But the promises were that the syslumenn 
and lawmen in our country should be Icelandic, and that, unless lawfully 
hindered, six ships should sail from Norway to Iceland every year, laden with 
such goods as would be of benefit to our country and to us’; and in a memorial 
addressed to the Norwegian government in 1320 they protested that the arrange- 
ment had been that ‘in return for our taxes the king should send hither six ships 
every summer laden with useful articles, two to the north, two to the south, one 
to the east and one to the west districts, and that the lawmen and syjslumenn and 
all magistrates in the country shall be Icelanders’.® These recurrent protests that 
the promise about sending the trading-ships to Iceland was not being kept shows 
clearly how dependent that land was upon supplies procured from overseas. 
Though it is difficult to know exactly how far it was due to these protests 
and how far to other causes, it is apparent that, as the century advanced, 


? A number of such disasters occurred during the period 1306 to 1385: see Islandske Annaler 
pp- 148, 201, 215, 286, 358, 414. : 

2 See Sslendinga sigur, 1x, 163. Cf. Thorsteinsson, op. cit. pp. 187—go. 

3 Ibid. pp. 306-12. 

is Diplomatarium Islandicum, I, NO. 152; Den norske sjefarts historie, pp. 187, 200, 233 et seq., 260; 
Gjerset, op. cit. p. 206; Thorsteinsson, op. cit. pp. 313-16. A similar arrangement for the provision 
of shipping was made with the Feroe Islands: see Islandske Annaler, p. 360. 

5 Gjerset, op. cit. pp. 235 et seq. 
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there was a marked improvement in communications between Norway and 
Iceland.1 

The traffic with Iceland—constituting by far the busiest and most important 
of all the ocean-trade routes of the North—may be said to have reached its apex 
just before the middle of the fourteenth century. According to the Icelandic 
annals, in the year 1340 eleven ships sailed to Iceland: in 1341, there were six 
vessels lying in Hvalfjord alone: in 1345, eleven ships made the Iceland voyage, 
and twelve in 1346: in 1347, eighteen ships sailed to Iceland and wintered there, 
besides two others that were wrecked that summer.” The shipping engaged in 
the Iceland traffic belonged partly to the king, partly to the Archbishop of 
Nidarés,? partly to certain cathedral chapters, partly to various magnates, and 
partly to certain merchants of Trondheim and Bergen.t The headquarters of 
the Iceland trade was now Bergen, which became more and more the market 
for skreid. Since 1294 the staple had been at Bergen, and it was forbidden to 
foreigners to trade north of that town or with any of the Norwegian dependencies; 
in the fourteenth century Trondheim merchants who traded to Iceland in stock- 
fish always sold their wares in Bergen.® For a brief period in the early 1300’s 
the foreign trade of Norway, as the English customs accounts reveal, was still 
fairly prosperous. In the next decade or so, however, it is possible to mark a 
decline. The recession was gradual rather than sudden. But the decline con- 
tinued throughout the century; and practically the whole of Norway’s once 
flourishing foreign trade passed into alien hands. The question, therefore, 
arises: why, when Norwegian foreign trade was thus visibly waning, did the 
ocean traffic with Iceland continue to expand? 

Three main factors contributed to this result. First, the merchants of the 
German Hanse in capturing so much of the Norwegian foreign trade in the Baltic 
and North Sea had caused a substantial percentage of this trade to be diverted 
to other routes, thus producing a temporary boom in the Iceland traffic.® 
Secondly, the expansion of this ocean trade was closely connected with the 
growing demand for skreid, a commodity which came partly from the Lofoten 
Isles, and partly (to an increasing extent) from Iceland. Lastly, there is evidence 
of a notable advance in practical navigation about this time. According to Hauk 
Erlendsson’s recension of the Landndmabdk, the leidarsteinn, or magnet used as a 
compass, came into general use in Northern waters at some time in the thirteenth 
century. Rather earlier than this mention is made of the use of the sounding- 
line for ascertaining the depth and nature of the bottom. Sailing directions for 
the northern sea-routes made their first appearance in the thirteenth-century 
Sturlubék and the fourteenth-century Hauksbék. The combined effect of these 


1 Den norske sjafarts historie, pp. 234-5; Gjerset, op. cit. pp. 240-1; Musset, Les peuples scandinaves 
au moyen dge (Paris, 1951), p- 74. 

2 Islandske Annaler, pp. 208, 211-12, 401, 403. 

3 The Archbishop of Nidarés was privileged to export thirty lasts of flour each year to Iceland: 
see N.G.L. 1, 459, 465, 472. _ 

4 Professor Schreiner has shown that conditions in Norway at this time were unfavourable to 
the rise of a considerable mercantile class and that the share of the merchants in the seaborne 
trade of the realm was not very large. Bishops, monks, and nobles trafficked largely on their own 
account. See Johan Schreiner, Norsk Hist. Tids. Bd. 36 (Oslo, 1952), 263. 

5 Gjerset, op. cit. p. 244. : : 

6 In the second decade of the fourteenth century several of the Norwegian vessels which formerly 
sailed to England were now voyaging to Iceland. In the 1340’s there were others, among them 
the Grandabtiza (of Nidarés), the Shankinn (of Oslo), and the Avalsnesbiza. ‘Towards the end of the 
century there was also a biza belonging to the monks of Halsngy in South Hordaland. See 
Islandske Annaler, passim. 
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innovations cannot but have served to stimulate the trade with Iceland. There 
is, however, no evidence of any corresponding advance in the design and rigging 
of ships. The Icelandic illuminated manuscripts of this period show only the 
one-masted vessel of the old type, with its one square-sail (with plenty of ‘belly’ 
to it). While shipbuilding in England in the later Middle Ages continued to 
progress, in Norway, comparatively speaking, it was in a state of stagnation. 


IV 


In the fourteenth century a succession of unparalleled misfortunes overtook the 
population of Iceland. The year 1300 saw the eruption of the great volcano 
Hekla;1 several other eruptions, accompanied by earthquakes, followed in the 
course of the century. The island was visited by small-pox and other epidemics. 
A large part of the cattle perished through hunger and disease. During all these 
afflictions the people of Iceland were to some extent sustained by the trade with 
Norway. But in the latter half of the century that also failed them. Schreiner 
has shown that the basic cause of Norway’s decline in the fourteenth century was 
not so much the Black Death, as the economic situation in the North which 
prevented Norway from recovering from the heavy loss of population occasioned 
by the plague. 

The special character that Norwegian farming and trade had had prior to 
the pestilence of 1349, for which a new basis was laid by the shortage of labour 
in the years immediately following—once the first crisis had been surmounted 
and land formerly under plough could be used for pastures and grazing—the 
Hansards must consciously have tried to preserve and advance... . Norwegian 
farming was made to fit into the Hanseatic system of commerce, and was in that 
way prevented from recovering again.” 


None the less the consequences of the Black Death must not be underrated.® 
The effects of this visitation on the trade and shipping of Norway were immedi- 
ately apparent. In 1347 twenty ships or more had wintered in Iceland. But 
in 1349 there was only one sailing to Iceland: in 1350, and again in 1355, no 
sailing at all. Bergen, too, had fallen on evil days. Sorely stricken by the 
pestilence of 1349, stormed and sacked by the Vitalian Brotherhood in 1393 and 
1394, the town passed finally beneath the control of the German Hanse, which 
now enjoyed a virtual monopoly of its trade, including the all-important export 
of skreid.® 

Towards the close of the century a partial revival of the trade with Iceland 
set in, and the dues paid on Icelandic imports constituted an important source 
of revenue. The sekkjajald, which was the duty levied on Icelandic produce 
imported by Norway, was first imposed in 1382, during the reign of Olaf 
Hakonarson. ‘The king claimed one-fourth interest in every ship which sailed 
to Iceland, also 6 out of every 120 fish, and 5 per cent. of every roll of vadmdl and 
of every barrel of sulphur and train-oil. This tax was collected both from Iceland 


1 It is recorded in the Icelandic annals that, in the summer of 1294, the volcanic ashes, 
suartir flakar, proceeding from one such eruption were observed by certain merchants as far off as 
the vicinity of the Faroes (Islandske Annaler, p. 485). 

* Johan Schreiner, Hanseatene og Norges nedgang (Oslo, 1935), Pp. 23, 155. See also his 
Hanseatene og Norge i det 16. Arhundre (Oslo, 1941), and ‘Pest og prisfall i senmiddelalderen’, 
Det norske videnskap-akademie (Oslo, 1948), Hist.-fil. klasse, pp. 90, 122-3; Maria Wetki, ‘Studien 
zum Hanse-Norwegen-Problem’, Hansische Geschichtsblatter, Bd. 70 (Hamburg, 1951), 43. 

8 See Hasund, op. cit. pp. 136-7. * Islandske Annaler, pp. 354-6, 403. 

5 Hanseatene og Norge i det 16. Arhundre, Pp. II, 15 et seq. 31. 
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and from Norwegian merchants and foreign traders.’! In 1375 nine ships were 
bound for Iceland and six actually arrived. In the winter of 1381 there were 
ten ships laid up in the Hvalfjérd. In 1389 eleven ships came to Iceland; in 
the following year, seven; in 1391, eleven. But the revival was short-lived. In 
1394 only two arrivals are reported.” After the turn of the century things became 
still worse. The Hanse cog finally supplanted the Norse knérr, buza, and 
byrdingr.® The eclipse of her Atlantic commerce and shipping was a natural 
concomitant of the gradual shifting of the centre of gravity from the west coast 
of Norway to the other end of the kingdom, which was reflected in the trans- 
ference of the governmental machine from Bergen to Oslo. Communications 
between Norway and Iceland steadily declined, and early in the second decade 
of the fifteenth century only the providential arrival of merchantmen from 
England saved the Icelanders from a fate similar to that of the Norse colonists 
in Greenland.® 


Horsham, Sussex 


1 Ernst Baasch, Die Islandfahrt der Deutschen, Forschungen zur hamburgischen Handelsgeschichte 
(Hamburg, 1899), 1, 66. See also D.J. m1, nos. 311, 315. 

2. [slandske Annaler, pp. 365, 367, 412, 415-16, 424. 

3 Brogger and Shetelig, Vikingeskipene (Oslo, 1950), pp. 290 et seq. 

* Certain of the late Professor Alexander Bugge’s conclusions on these points now need to be 
drastically revised in the light of recent research. (This also applies to the contributions to 
Icelandic history of Knut Gjerset and E. M. Carus Wilson.) See especially Maria Wetki in 
Hans. Gesch. Bd. 70, loc. cit.; Johan Schreiner in Norsk Hist. Tids. Bd. 36, 259-65. 

5 See G. J. Marcus, ‘The Greenland Trade Route, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. vit (1954), 77-80. 


THE MEDIEVAL HOUSEHOLD: LARGE OR SMALL? 


By J. KRAUSE 


and households, the size of the ‘multiplier’, or number of persons per house- 

hold, is obviously crucial. Consequently, Professor J. C. Russell’s substitution 
of the 3-5 multiplier for the traditional five has modified greatly the estimates of 
medieval population densities.2, Needing a multiplier to use in conjunction with 
the number of landholders listed in Domesday Book and in the manorial extents, 
Russell used old and new methods to solve the problem. First, he argued that 
the group represented by the landholder was essentially the nuclear family, i.e. 
husband, wife, and children. Secondly, having the figures from the 1377 poll 
tax of the number of persons over age 13 per house, he used his life tables to 
estimate the number of those who were 13 and under. Thirdly, by analysing the 
relationships between age distribution, age of marriage, and the percentage of 
families headed by women, he arrived at the hypothesis that 3-5 was the average 
size of the family. 

The construction of life tables and the use of such variables as age distribution 
and age of marriage marks an important innovation in medieval demographic 
studies. Professor Russell’s work, if valid, thus possesses empirical and theoretical 
importance of the first order. The validity of his methods and conclusions will 
be examined in the following pages. 


| N medieval population history where the basic data refer so often to holdings 


I 


The initial problem is to determine the type of group which was represented by 
the landholder in the extents. Russell argued that it was the nuclear family. In 
so doing, he differed sharply with existing opinion. G. C. Homans, who has 
studied the topic, found that a tenement might contain the following people 
grouped in several dwellings: the holder’s immediate family, his father and 
mother, his unmarried brothers and sisters, his servants, and his sub-tenants and 
co-parceners.? Evidently for Homans, as for most students of the problem, the 
landholder represented a group which was larger than the household, which is 
generally defined as a group of persons, related or not by blood, marriage, or 
adoption, who share a common dwelling unit.4 

While there is little point in going over Homans’ evidence here, one point 
must be strongly emphasized. He used extensive data to show that it was 
common for a father to retire and that his heir then took over the holding and 


* I wish to thank the Social Science Research Council whose pre-doctoral fellowship for 
1952-3 enabled me to develop many of the following ideas. 

* J. CG. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1948) and ‘Late Medieval Popula- 
tion Patterns’, Speculum, xx (1945), 157-71. 

* G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass. 1941), pp. 209-12. 
Also, note A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History (Oxford, 1938), p. 249. While Levett did 
not present any evidence, the opinion of a scholar who spent many years in studying the extents 
is valuable. 

* See F. Lot, ‘Conjectures demographiques sur la France au IXe siécle’, Le Moyen Age, xx 
(1921), 17-25. If Lot’s interpretation of the polytyptique of the Abbot Irminon is correct, the 
manse contained an average of about 7.6 persons while the average household consisted of about 
4.5. 
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provided for his parents during their old age.! While satisfactory statistical data 
are unavailable, the data for one manor between 1309 and 1329 show that 
136 holdings were transferred to the heirs during the tenant’s lifetime and that 
seventy-four holdings went to the heirs after the tenant’s death.2 Not only is 
this evidence of two families sharing the same tenement, and probably the same 
house, but it is also evidence that the heir did not have to delay marriage until 
after his father’s death. 

Russell did not attack Homan’s work directly; he used a variety of arguments 
to show that a nuclear family in a single house was equivalent to a holding.® 
He cited data from forty manors to show that the percentage of women tenants 
was almost twice as high among the cottars as among the other classes. 
Assuming that the female tenants were widows, he argued that death struck 
equally among the classes so that the high percentage of female cottars was to 
be explained only by the heirs settling the widows in cottages. He then cited 
a case wherein a mother granted her holding to her son; in return, he had to 
provide her with a house for the rest of her life. 

However, the data do not show marital status; the female cottars may have 
been daughters who inherited the land, or they may have been widows. In 
either case, their chances of marriage were likely to have been less than those of 
women who possessed larger holdings. Not only did beauty probably tend to 
vary directly with the type of holding, but the lord had good reason to force 
a man to marry a woman who had a substantial holding from which heavy 
services were due.* 

Then, Russell’s assumption of equal class mortality needs proof. Many 
studies have stressed the economic and social variations between the rural 
classes. Differences in food consumption, clothing, housing, and fuel should 
have been reflected in death rates; at least, there is a large body of data on class- 
differentials in mortality. W.S. Thompson, in studying Chinese villagers, found 
that: the wealthiest class, those who had a sufficiency of food, had an average 
crude death rate of 30-9 per 1,000; the middle group, those who went without 
food occasionally, averaged 40 per 1,000; and the poor, who were chronically 
undernourished, averaged 47:3 per 1,000.5 While medieval class differences 
were possibly not as marked as those among the Chinese villagers, some varia- 
tion in mortality presumably existed. Ifso, there is another reason for the large 
number of female cottars. 

Russell attempted to minimize the number of potential heirs who were 
awaiting entry into the holding by an argument based on the age of marriage. 
He asserted that the data on the age of inheritance for the feudal classes showed 
that the average age of marriage was 22. He surmised that it may have been 
lower for the agricultural classes. 

While this argument is but a small part of the whole problem, it is worth 
exploring. Russell declared that his data on the age of inheritance were difficult 


1 Homans, op. cit. pp. 145-58. 

2 W. Hudson, ‘Manorial Life’, History Teachers’ Miscellany, 1, 180, cited in Homans, of. cit. 
p- 444. I was unable to use Hudson’s article. 

3 Russell, British Medieval Population, pp. 61-9. 

4 Homans, op. cit. p. 188. H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor (Cambridge, 1937), 
pp. 244-5. Russell’s specific case means little unless he shows that the cottage would have been 
listed in the extent. 

5 W. S. Thompson, ‘An Experiment in the Registration of Vital Statistics in China’, Congrés 
international de la population, Paris, 1937 (Paris, 1938), m1, 56-69. Also see H. Sigerest, Civilization 
and Disease (Ithaca, 1943), pp. 58-9. 
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to interpret, a statement which is certainly true.t He pointed out that many of 
the older inheritors were probably brothers who already had holdings and who 
were already married. But this is only a small part of the difficulty. Every 
minor certainly did not marry as soon as he fell heir to an estate. Some of those 
who inherited must have obtained property earlier through marriage. Then, in 
one way or another, some parents made settlements on the eldest son in particular 
which enabled him to marry before coming into the family property.? If data 
on feudal inheritance provide but limited insight into the age of marriage 
of the feudal classes, they provide even less on the age of marriage among the 
peasantry.® 3 

As for the sub-tenants and co-parceners, Russell argued that they had their 
own houses and were, thus, listed in the extents. In support of this belief, he 
noted that the extents of the Hundred Rolls listed many sub-tenants. While 
there is little doubt that many sub-tenants had houses or cottages of their own, 
mere possession of a dwelling on someone else’s holding need not require listing 
in the extent. The manorial extent was intended to list the holdings, rents, and 
services of those who held directly from the lord of the manor; with some 
exceptions, there was no need to include the sub-tenants in the extent. That the 
extents of the Hundred Rolls included many sub-tenants is not necessarily 
support for Russell’s argument. These extents were not manorial extents in the 
pure sense of the word. They resulted from royal inquests which may have been 
undertaken to provide a type of national land register.t And, the extents of the 
Hundred Rolls often do not list or even indicate the number of sub-tenants. The 
seriousness of this gap in our knowledge is shown by the fact that about 1279 
one virgater at Pavenham, Bedfordshire had at least four or five sub-tenants. 

Russell’s final argument turned about the use of frankpledge lists, which he 
argued should contain the names of all males in a district over the age of 12 or 
15 years. He acknowledged the difficulty of finding frankpledge lists and 
extents which were sufficiently close in time to permit valid comparison. He 
chose data from Limsfield and Prinkham, holdings of Battle Abbey, for which 
there were extents for 1331-2 and frankpledge lists for twenty years earlier. The 
figures for Limsfield showed forty-four in the frankpledge list and seventy in the 
extent; for Prinkham the corresponding totals were thirty-seven and fourteen. 
Russell combined the data for the two manors, arguing that a clerical error had 
been made in compiling the data. Thus, there were apparently eighty-one in 
the frankpledge lists and eighty-four in the extents of the two manors. 

Ignoring the clerical error and the probable fact that every 12 or 15 year old 
was not a tenant, the utility of such a comparison still seems doubtful. The 
freemen in the country districts were not necessarily in frankpledge after the 
thirteenth century.> A sample of only two ecclesiastical manors is neither 

* Russell, op. cit. pp. 31, 65, and 202-7. 

* Professor Sidney Painter informed me that he had a strong impression that the above was 
often the case. An impressionistic examination of G. E. Cokayne, The Complete Peerage, rev. ed. 
(1910-40) leads me to believe that an adult heir was seldom unmarried when he acquired the 
family land and title. Other inadequacies of Russell’s data will be shown in a later section of 
this paper. 

* On class-differentials in one pre-industrial population, see M. Rubin, ‘Population and 
Birth Rate’, 7. Royal Stat. Soc. xm (1900), 603-5. 

* E. Kosminsky, ‘The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 as a Source for English Agrarian History’, 


Econ. Hist. Rev. mt (1931), 16-44. B. Dodwell, ‘The Free Tenantry of the Hundred Rolls’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. x1v (1944), 163-72. 


° W. A. Morris, The Frankpledge System (New York, 1910), p. 78. For other exceptions see 
F, Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1926), 1, 568. 
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adequate nor typical. Then, use of data separated by twenty years is acceptable 
only if medieval populations had been stationary, preferably with constant 
birth and death rates. If mortality rates in eighteenth-century Scandinavia 
fluctuated violently, similar oscillations must have occurred in medieval 
England, especially in the local areas. The period between Russell’s two lists 
saw the great famines of the 1310’s. 

All in all, Russell’s identification of the tenement with the modern American 
nuclear family has not been successful. He did not deal explicitly with the 
problems of the tenant’s father, unmarried brothers and sisters, or servants. His 
attempts to prove that widowed mothers, sub-tenants, and co-parceners were 
usually included in the extents were not successful. In other words, the best 
existing evidence indicates that the group represented by the landholder was 
somewhat larger than the household, since several dwelling units might exist 
on the holding. 


II 


In the absence of medieval censuses, scholars have often used data from other 
periods to cast light on the size of the medieval household. Before evaluating 
Russell’s data, a brief examination of the evidence on which scholars have 
relied is relevant. The first large body of data became available in the nineteenth 
century. G.B. Salvioni’s study of sixteen nations in the 18g0’s showed that all 
but two countries, France and Sweden, had multipliers of 4:4 or more. The 
average for the sixteen countries (using an average of the averages) was 4°6.? 

The two exceptions, Sweden and France, can be explained.? Sweden had had 
a multiplier of 5-3 in 1855, but the size had declined as a result of industrializa- 
tion (with a consequent rise in the number of single member households), a 
decline in the number of servants who lived in, a slight rise in the percentage of 
those who were married, and a decline in the percentage of children in the 
population. France was affected by similar factors, but the small number of 
children, a result of the low birth rate, was more important than it was in 
Sweden. 

Of course, nineteenth-century data are not necessarily applicable to earlier 
periods. The fullest body of evidence is provided by K. J. Beloch’s study of Italy 
which showed that the size of the multiplier varied from time to time and from 
place to place. In general, he found that it was about six in 1400-1600 and fell 
to about five in 1600-1800. Other data which indicate that there were about 
five persons to the household are censuses for Franche-Comté in 1688 (5:2) and 
the United States in 1790 (5:7). The city of Ypres deserves special mention. 
Pirenne’s study showed that the multiplier had varied between 3-2 and 4:3; 
most important, he found that the size of the multiplier had varied inversely 


1 See E. Heckscher, ‘Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 1 (1950), 266-77; and H. Gille, ‘The Demographic History of the Northern 
European Countries in the Eighteenth Century’, Population Studies, 11 (1949), 3-65. 

2 G. B. Salvioni, ‘Zur Statistik der Haushaltungen’, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, v1 (1898), 
197. Iceland, which was not included in his study, had a multiplier of 7.4 in 1880, see Arbok 
Hagstofu [slands 1930, p. 16. 

3 PD. S. Thomas, Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements 1750-1933 (New 
York, 1941), pp. 39, 41, and 50-62. E. Levasseur, La population frangaise (Paris, 1889-92), 1, 330-3. 

4 K. J. Beloch, Die Bevilkerungsgeschichte Italiens (Berlin, 1937), 1, 3- 

5 A. Landry, Traité de démographie (Paris, 1945), p. 33- P. Glick, ‘Types of Families: an Analysis 
of Census Data’, American Sociological Review, v1 (1941), 830-8. For other data see J. Cuvelier, 
Les dénombrements de foyers en Brabant (XIVe-XVIe siécle) (Brussels, 1912), pp. lxx—Ixxviii. 
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with the amount of industrial activity.t As in modern nations, industrialization 
was linked with the single member household. ; 

Several points must be made about this data. With the exception of Ypres, 
it refers to relatively large units, not to isolated localities. Hence, it minimizes 
the extreme variations to which a small locality would be subject. Also, it should 
be noted that the data, including that for the nineteenth century, are likely to 
understate the truth. For example, two or three million Americans may have 
been omitted from the 1940 census. Census officials of all countries have found 
it difficult to ensure the inclusion of all young children and the young adults, 
even when the populations have had no strong motive to escape the count.’ 
When the people have strong motives to understate totals, as is true for some 
contemporary populations, one should expect the percentage of omission to be 
high. Especially should this be the case when taxation was, or was suspected to 
be, the purpose of the count.® 

Russell, aware of data which were inconsistent with his hypothesis of the 
3:5 multiplier, relied heavily on his description of the holding and did not make 
a strong effort to explain the inconsistency. Noting that the multiplier for 
Florence in 1380 was about four, he surmised that the Florentine family might 
have kept the grandmother in the house rather than provide her with a separate 
house. He suggested that the multipliers of 4-14 for Fribourg and of 4-74 for the 
surrounding villages in the 1440’s might have resulted from cold winters which 
forced families to crowd together into stone houses. In discussing the 5°7 
multiplier of the United States in 1790, he objected that the population was 
increasing rapidly and that the houses often contained several families. But it is 
the size of the household, not the family, which is important in most population 
history. 

Turning to his evidence, the largest body of direct data was furnished by the 
Inquest of Inclosures of 1517.5 The data which he thought to be reliable, that 
for Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, showed that inclosure had destroyed 
146 messuages with a total of 754 inhabitants, or 5:2 persons per messuage. 
However, Russell pointed out that the holdings of o—20 acres (mostly 20 acres) 
had an average of about 3:5 persons. He further contended that the larger 
holdings probably contained unlisted cottages which brought down the average 
per house. Data for sixteen cottages, taken from three counties, showed an 
average of 2-5 persons per cottage. 

But, as indicated above, unlisted cottages probably existed on the medieval 
tenement; the problem is the number of persons per holding, or per household, 
not per house. Moreover, there are questions of how typical and reliable are 
the examples. Were the 146 messuages which were destroyed by inclosure in 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire typical of medieval English messuages? Were 
they even typical of messuages in the two counties? Also, if modern house- 
holders forget to report young children to census officials, are we to believe that 


* H. Pirenne, Histoire économique de Voccident médiévale (Brussels, 1951), pp. 468-71. While 
Russell cited some of Pirenne’s data as support for the 3.5 multiplier, Pirenne’s work on Ypres 
shows the improbability of that multiplier for rural areas. 

* Not less than 20 % of the Negro children under age two were omitted by the U.S. census in 
1930. Also, note K. Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, 1951), pp. 238-9. 

* Thompson, op. cit. pp. 61-2. D. Kirk, ‘Problems of Collection and Comparability of 
International Population Statistics’, Problems in the Collection and Comparability of International 
Statistics (Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1949), pp. 20-6. 

* Russell, op. cit. p. 366. Russell, ‘Late Medieval Population Patterns’, p. 163. 

° Russell, British Medieval Population, pp. 22-31. 
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the jurors, who testified on conditions which had existed in many cases twenty 
years earlier, were so much more reliable than the modern householder? 

Russell also used some scattered data. He cited one chantry return for 
Tysdale, Suffolk (forty-five households), a count in pre-plague Harlech (eighteen 
families), and the Polytyptique of the Abbot Irminon, drawn up in the ninth 
century, as support for the 3-5 multiplier. He noted that the data for Tysdale 
were estimated. There is apparently no means of testing the reliability of the 
estimate. The sample for Harlech is small, and Russell himself in a later part of 
the book pointed out its non-typical nature.1 As for the Polytyptique, F. Lot’s 
analysis showed that the average number of children per family was below that 
shown by similar materials for other areas and that children under 13 years 
of age were probably omitted.2, Marc Bloch, who studied a number of these 
documents, believed that the multiplier was normally over five.? Russell, aware 
that editors of the Polytyptique of Irminon thought that young children were 
omitted, argued that the proportion of children was not too low for a relatively 
stable population. However, we know nothing about the stability or instability 
of the population of those ninth century domains. 


III 
However, it is probable that Russell regarded the data from the 1377 poll tax 
as his most formidable argument.* For some localities, there are data on the 
number of houses and the number of persons aged 14 and above. Multiplying 
2°29, the average number of such persons per house, by 1-5, derived from a 
modification of the life tables for 1348-75 and 1376-1400, he obtained the 
3°5 multiplier. 

Both elements of this calculation deserve scrutiny. Of course, the data refer 
to houses but there is a surprising omission. Data for Halughton, Nottingham- 
shire showed an average of 3°86 persons per unit, which if multiplied by 1-5 gives 
5°79 persons. Russell excluded these data because he surmised that the unit in 
Halughton was the messuage. 

Furthermore Professor Russell has not made allowance for omissions in the 
1377 poll tax. According to him, the clergy, those who were exempted, and 
those who evaded the tax amounted to only nine per cent of the total poll tax 
population.® If this estimate of omission is used, the multiplier rises to 3-8. In 
addition, his estimate of the amount of omission is open to question. He cited 
evidence from one locality to show that the tax officials had been conscientious, 
and he argued that the tax was not heavy. As an added precaution, he used 
statistical tests to detect under-reporting by officials, who pocketed the difference 
between the amount collected and the amount reported. However, one’s 
confidence in the utility of his tests is somewhat shaken by his conclusion that 
the amount of under-registration in 1377 was on a small scale compared to that 
in 1381. 

The problems of collecting such a tax were difficult for a backward admini- 


4 Ibid: p. 338: 

2 Lot, op. cit. pp» 17-25; 

3 Marc Bloch, ‘Les invasions: occupation du sol et peuplement’, Annales d’histoire sociale, 11 
(1945), 27-8; and by the same author, ‘La population de la France, au XIVe siécle: comment 
la connaitre’, Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, ut (1931), 604. 

4 Russell, op. cit. pp. 26-30. 

5 Ibid. pp. 145-6. 
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strative system. The collectors had to visit isolated hamlets and farmsteads, to 
deal with the floating population, the ‘sturdy beggars’ of a later period, to 
know the ages of those who claimed to be under age 14, to determine the 
financial eligibility of persons who claimed to be exempt. All these things had 
to be accomplished against a background of peasant unrest and of possible 
hostility by some local officials. None of these possibilities can be tested by 
Professor Russell’s statistical tests, since the latter could only deal with the 
amount of under-reporting by officials who rounded off their totals. While one 
can readily agree that under-registration in 1377 was much less than in 1381, 
one can easily disagree with Russell’s estimate of omission. And if he has under- 
estimated the amount of omission, then the number of persons per house was 
greater than 3°8. : 

While the validity of Russell’s life tables will be examined shortly, their use 
in this connexion raises some important questions. To ascertain the total number 
of persons per house, he modified the age distributions indicated by the life 
tables for 1348-75 and 1376-1400 to compensate for the decline of the popula- 
tion between 1348 and 1377. However, the relevance of these tables in this 
connexion is not clear. His life tables are generation life tables, i.e. they are 
based on the life-spans of persons born in twenty-five year periods. The popula- 
tion in 1377 consisted of people who were born in 1276-1300, 1301-25, 1326-48, 
1348-75, and 1376-1400. The tables for 1348-75 and 1376-1400, which he 
used, pertain only to those people in 1377 who were under 30 years of age, not 
to the whole population at that date. A further source of inaccuracy is intro- 
duced by the fact, which will be shown shortly, that he had very little information 
on persons under age 20. 

However, the broader problem is the valid use of any life table to determine 
the actual age distribution of a population whose vital rates were subject to a 
very high degree of fluctuation.? The normal life table is based on the average 
mortality rates of each age group over a short period of time, usually three 
years. If those rates were constant and the population was stationary over a 
long period of time, the actual age distribution of the population would be the 
same as that indicated by the life table. If the population was increasing because 
of the excess of births over deaths, the life table age distribution would under- 
state the youth of the actual age distribution, and the reverse would be true if 
the population was decreasing as a result of the excess of deaths over births. 
However, it is possible to correct the life table age distribution to obtain the 
actual distribution if the population was growing or declining at a steady rate 
with constant death rates for each age group. 

All available evidence indicates that vital rates fluctuated widely during the 
Middle Ages, although we can guess with some probability that the variations 
were more marked in some periods than in others. Assuming that we had 
adequate medieval life tables and that we could guess at the rate of increase, we 
could make reasonably approximate guesses about the age distributions of some 
periods. But the period 1348-77 was certainly not one of those periods. Even 


1 K. H. Connell, The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford, 1950), p. 6. J. R. Strayer and 
C. H. Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation (Cambridge, Mass. 1939), p. 21. A number of 
persons refused to give information at the inquests of the Hundred Rolls, see Kosminsky, op. cit. 
p. 29-30. Also, note comments made above on the difficulties of census-taking. 

* On the following discussion, see L. I. Dublin, A. J. Lotka, and M. Spiegelman, The Life 
Table, rev. ed. (New York, 1949), esp. pp. 236-66, and A. J. Lotka, Théorie analytique des associa- 
tions biologiques (Paris, 1939). I am greatly indebted to Mr J. Grauman and Mr J. Bourgeois- 
Pichat, both in the Population Division of the United Nations, for advice on these problems. 
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if one accepts Russell’s estimated decline from 3,700,000 in 1348 to 2,232,373 in 
1377, it is still possible that the population was increasing in the 1370’s.! 

The birth rate, which is the most significant variable in determining age 
distribution, is an unknown quantity.? Times following a disaster, such as plague 
or famine, are often periods of high birth rates.3 While it is generally supposed 
that pre-industrial European birth rates hovered about 40 per 1,000, a district 
in northern Italy, following a series of plagues, had a birth rate of 60 per 1,000. 
There are a number of factors involved. During periods of crisis marriages were 
postponed and some restriction on conception may have been used by married 
people. Many epidemics produce abortions, and it is known that abortion 
increases the probability of rapid conception. Then, many disasters eliminate 
the very young and the very old (both groups of high mortality and low fertility) 
so that the period following the disaster has a high birth rate and a low death 
rate. Assuming that some of these plagues between 1348 and 1377 were as 
disastrous as is often claimed, the population in 1377 must have had one of the 
most unusual age distributions that the world has ever seen. Hence, a life table 
would provide a most uncertain guide to the age distribution of the period. 


Table 1. Male life table mortality at ten year intervals* 


England England Sweden India India England 
pre-1276 1426-50 1751-1800 1931-41 Ig11-21 1348-75 


Age (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
fo) 14 14 QI 22 30 30 
I-4 10 10 15 17 26 25 
5-9 4 8 Z 5 9 13 

10-19 9 10 7 10 19 30 
20-29 15 22 10 12 23 30 
30-39 23 25 12 15 27 28 
40-49 27 28 17 20 33 37 
50-59 47 40 25 28 40 30 
60-69 62 43 42 41 53 51 
70-79. 75 58 68 66 69 74 
80-89 89 66 gI 100 100 100 
go plus 100 100 100 —_— — ae 


* The above rates were computed from materials in: Russell, British Medieval Population, 
pp. 180-5. Davis, op. cit. pp. 240-2; and Gille, of. cit. p. 36. 


It is possible that Russell’s life tables could be modified to furnish a general 
picture of age distribution during normal periods and that they could somehow 
be used to support his 3:5 multiplier. However, a comparison of his tables with 
those of some other pre-industrial societies reveals some surprising peculiarities 
in Russell’s tables (see Table 1). The English tables for the period before 1276 


1 The above statement is not inconsistent with Professor Postan’s analysis of the wage data. 
See M. Postan, ‘Some Economic Evidence of Declining Population in the later Middle Ages’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. m (1950), 221-46. Wage movements would be affected by the size of 
the working population; the question raised in the text concerns the total population, especially 
those under age 1o or thereabouts. 

2 It was formerly thought that mortality exercised the greatest influence on age distribution, 
but recent work has changed this view. See Population Division of the United Nations, ‘The 
Cause of the Ageing of Populations: Declining Mortality or Declining Fertility?’, Population 
Bulletin of the United Nations, no. 4 (1954), 30-9. 

3 See the following works: C. Cipolla, ‘Per la storia della populazioni Lombarda nel cinque- 
cento’, Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milan, 1949), 0, 144-55; H. and F. Hotelling, “Causes of 
Birth Rate Fluctuations’, 7. American Statistical Assoc. XXV1 (1931), 25-493 Davis, op. cit. p. 41-25 
Gille, op. cit. p. 49. 
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and for 1426-50 are the healthiest of the generation life tables and are nearest 
to the Swedish table for 1751-1800 and to the Indian for 1931-41. On the 
other hand, the English table for 1348-75 has very high death rates and is 
similar to the Indian table for 1911-21, the decade of the great influenza 
epidemic, when the Indian population grew at an annual rate of only 0-9 per 
1,000. 

In comparing the tables for the healthy English populations with the Swedish 
table and that for India in 1931-41, one notices immediately that England had 
a very low infant and child mortality. In fact, the infant death rate is about the 
same which England had in 1go0. On the other hand, the English mortality 
rates for ages 20-49 were significantly higher than the Swedish or Indian; for ages 
over 50 the pre-1276 table has rates which are even higher than those of India 
in 1911—21, the decade of the influenza epidemic. Curiously, however, the table 
for 1426-50 shows a rate for ages over 70 which is comparable to those of the 
United States today. 

Russell’s tables, which thus combine relatively low infant and child mortality 
rates with high adult mortality rates, are quite unusual. Students of public 
health and demography have presented strong evidence for the belief that low 
infant death rates are accompanied by low adult mortality rates and that high 
infant mortality rates are linked with high adult mortality rates.1 Although the 
factors which influence infant mortality are to some extent independent of those 
which affect adult mortality, generally speaking, that which affects the one 
affects the other. Unless Russell’s data are beyond serious question, his calcula- 
tions of life expectancy and of life table age distribution must be rejected 
because they do not conform to conclusions which are based on relatively firm 
foundations. 

Infant and child mortality, being the most important components of mortality 
in pre-industrial populations, are the logical starting points for the evaluation of 
Russell’s tables. Not having any reliable data for ages o-4, he was compelled to 
form estimates of the death rates.? His estimates for the pre-1276 life table were 
based on the use of official Indian rates for healthy agricultural areas, rates 
which he reduced on the grounds of the prosperity and low population density 
of thirteenth-century England. For the tables up to 1348, he used gradually 
increasing rates of mortality because he thought that the growing density of 
population brought rising infant and child mortality rates. Then, for the period 
of the Black Death, he arbitrarily raised the infant death rate to 300 per 1,000, 
or higher than the official Indian rate in 1918, the year of the influenza epidemic. 
However, the official Indian rates are gross underestimates, probably by about 
50 per cent and possibly more.* Nor can density be considered the only variable 
which affects infant and child mortality. 

Turning to his other data, the magnitudes of the samples used by Russell are 
not impressive.* The sample for 1326-48 is based on 355 persons, which figure 
represents about 0:000096 of the people alive in 1347 (by his estimate). For 
ages below 20 the samples are especially weak; in no case does the number of 


a Sir A. Newsholme, The Elements of Vital Statistics, rev. ed. (New York, 1924), p. 358. United 
Nations, ‘Economic and Social Factors affecting Mortality’, Findings of Studies on the Relationships 
between Population Trends and Economic and Social Factors (United Nations, 1951), Pp. 47-9 (Pro- 
visional Revised Report). 

* Russell, op. cit. pp. 208-14. 

® Davis, op. cit. p. 34. 

* Russell, ibid. pp. 202-7. They are the same tables which he used earlier in discussing the 
age of marriage. 
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those entering the age group 15-19 exceed 128 persons, usually the number is 
much lower. It is easy to pick out cases where his small samples have brought 
about curious uses of the evidence. For example, in calculating the mortality of 
the age group 10-14 in 1301-25, he based the rate on two deaths which occurred 
among the sixty-seven persons. In the age group 15-19 of the same table, there 
were 105 persons, none of whom died. He did not use a rate of 0:00. Why not? 
Smallness of sample is probably the cause of the surprisingly low mortality rates 
over age 70 in the table for 1426-50, which was referred to above. 

Moreover, different parts of his samples have different degrees of reliability. 
The ages of heirs who were about 24 or under were verified by numerous 
witnesses. Some cases of false proofs of age have been discovered, but Russell 
may be correct in believing that these data have a reasonable degree of accuracy.! 
However, in the case where the heirs were obviously of age, there was no need 
for a proof of the exact age, and different ages were often given for the same 
person in various counties. Russell performed several statistical operations to 
estimate the age of such persons and to determine the margin of possible error 
in his estimate. In a later chapter he noted that those averaging 34 years of age 
(the average having resulted from his statistical manipulations) were actually 
between 25 and 45 years of age, a considerable margin of error.? 

Turning to the samples on which the mortality rates have been based, only 
41 per cent of those making up the sample for the pre-1276 table entered the 
table before the age of 25; hence, most of the data have a high margin of error. 
A similar margin must be postulated for the 1426-50 table. On the other hand, 
about 74 per cent of those entering the table for 1348-75 were under the age of 
25. While the tables for the period before 1276 and 1426-50 seem obviously 
unsatisfactory, the tables for periods between 1326 and 1425 appear to be 
more adequate in this regard. But before these latter tables can be pronounced 
valid, it must be shown that the samples are representative. 

The smallness of the samples makes it difficult to guard against serious biases, 
mainly geographical and temporal. Even advanced countries today have 
marked regional variations in mortality; such differences may well have been 
much more important in the past. Russell stated that his data came from 
widely dispersed areas, but without further details it is difficult to decide how 
complete his geographical coverage is. Also, vital rates undoubtedly fluctuated 
far more from year to year and from decade to decade then than they do today. 
When a sample of 355 persons is used to cover a 90-year period (or considering 
the paucity of his data for ages under 20, a seventy-year period), the accidents 
of survival of records may have emphasized years of unusual mortality. 

That so much of his material comes from the period after 1348 further compli- 
cates the problem of bias. From our knowledge of the plague in later centuries, 


1 R. GC. Fowler, ‘Legal Proofs of Age’, Eng. Hist. Rev. xx (1907), 101-3. M. T. Martin, 
‘Legal Proofs of Age’, Eng. Hist. Rev. xxu (1907), 526-7. A. E. Stamp, ‘Legal Proofs of Age’. 
Eng. Hist. Rev. xx1x (1914), 323-4. I am not entirely convinced by Russell’s defence of the 
reliability of the proofs of age. Even if he is given the benefit of the doubt, the problem is still 
serious because even a few erroneous proofs could affect his results significantly. Also worthy of 
note, Russell commented that he had not been able to eliminate all cases of sub-tenants who 
entered the records when the tenants-in-chief were in wardship and who died during the ward- 
ship. Had they survived the wardship they would not have appeared in his calculations. While 
there were probably only a few such instances, they affect his most reliable data. His defence of 
the proofs of age and his attempt to correct the data are to be found in British Medieval 
Population, pp. 94-117. 

2 T[bid. p. 201. 

3 T. L. Smith, Population Analysis (New York, 1948), pp. 278-86. 
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it is known that a town might have over ten times its normal number of deaths 
in a plague year; yet, a neighbouring town might have a normal number of 
deaths in that year.1 While it seems at first glance that only the tables after 
1348 are affected by the plague, such is not the case. For example, the people 
between 48 and 73 years of age in 1348 had been born between 1276 and 1300 
and appear in the table for 1276-1300. 

Even if some method were to be devised in the future to circumvent the 
problems of geographical and temporal bias in the use of such small bodies of 
data, there would still remain the problem of class bias. As Russell himself 
pointed out, the data refer only to those persons who held directly from the 
king and may not be typical of the small holders.? The comments which were 
made above on the probable existence of class differentials in mortality among 
the peasantry apply even more strongly here. Until Russell cites evidence to 
the contrary, we should expect that his data are atypical of Englishmen of the 
period. 

Thus, like his earlier arguments, the one which he regarded as his best has 
failed to withstand a critical examination. Unless Russell’s remaining argu- 
ment, that based on a generalized treatment of demographic variables, is more 
convincing, the 35 multiplier must be rejected. In part, the failure of the argu- 
ment is a result of his dependence on the life table, for which he had inadequate 
data. If the 3:5 multiplier and the life tables are unsatisfactory, each of his 
estimates of population size needs revision. 


IV 


Russell’s most interesting argument is based on the relationship between age 
structure, age of marriage, the percentage of families headed by men, and the 
size of the multiplier. He argues that if five persons had made up the average 
family, there would have been 2:5 males per family. Because only 0-86 families 
were headed by men, about a third of the males must have been heads of family 
(0-86 divided by 2:5). Using his life table for the period before 1276, and 
assuming that every man eventually became a family head, he argues that the 
average age of marriage must have been about 34. However, his evidence on 
the age of inheritance shows that the average age of marriage was between 20 
and 23 years of age. He concludes that a multiplier of five seems impossible. 
As has been shown above, the data on which the analysis is based are for the 
most part inaccurate or atypical. Nevertheless, it is an ingenious argument 
which can be developed differently. My restatement of his analysis will be based 
on three main assumptions. First, the percentage of men who were married in 
1377 was somewhat higher than had been the case in the pre-plague period.4 
Fortunately, the poll tax data refer to the mass of Englishmen and have the 
further advantage of being relatively voluminous. Secondly, about 0-86 house- 
holds were headed by men. Thirdly, the extreme limits of normal medieval age 
distributions are furnished by the life tables of the period before 1276 and of 
1348-75.° The age distributions of the pre-1276 table and of Swedish males in 


1 W. G. Hoskins, Devon (1954), pp. 171-2. 2 Russell, op. cit. p. 117. 
* The best statement of this argument is to be found in Russell, ‘Late Medieval Population 
Patterns’, p. 162. * Russell, British Medieval Population, p. 370. 


5 T should mention that it was necessary to correct the addition in the L, column of the table 
for 1326-48. The life expectancy should be about 27 years instead of 30, as shown in his table. 
Naturally, this change affects the life table age distribution. 
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1800 are very similar; the age distribution of the table for 1348-75 has a slightly 
higher percentage of persons under age 20 than did the Indian population in 
1911-21. Age distributions are determined by levels of fertility and mortality 
(omitting migration from the discussion); hence, the English medieval age 
distributions must have fallen within these limits in normal times. 

Inasmuch as the percentage of men who were married will be an important 
part of the discussion, it will be necessary to rework Russell’s data slightly. His 
material shows that the percentage of men who were married varied between 
65:8 and 81-6 per cent, depending on the size of the locality.) If the average 
were computed from the entire sample of over 6,700 men, it would appear that 
about 66 per cent of the men were married. Narrowing the sample down to 
villages of 201-400 persons (using Russell’s estimates, which are probably too 
low), possibly the normal village, the average was 65'8 per cent. 

But the figure of 66 per cent refers to those men who were listed in the poll 
tax, not to the whole adult male population as Russell implied.? The clerics and 
those who were exempt or who escaped the tax were, according to Russell, about 
nine per cent of the total population aged 14 and above. Certainly, the bulk of 
the clergy were unmarried males. If Russell was correct in believing that marriage 
was postponed until the man could support a wife, as seems highly probable, 
the vast majority of the untaxed males must have been single. Assuming that 
two-thirds of the group which was omitted by the lay poll tax were unmarried 
adult males, this 6 per cent of the total adult population equalled about 12 per 
cent of the men who were taxed. While about 66 per cent of the male poll tax 
population was married, only 59 per cent of the total adult male population was 
married (66 divided by 112). And, if Russell has underestimated the amount of 
omission, as I strongly suspect, the percentage would be even lower, and, as 
Russell pointed out, the percentage of men who were married in 1377 was 
probably above the medieval average. , 

Returning to the main argument, a household of 3:5 persons would contain 
on the average 1:75 males. Because only 0-86 households were headed by men, 
only 49 per cent of the males were heads of households (0°86 divided by 1:75). 
The pre-1276 table, which is most likely to yield a low multiplier because it 
contains the smallest percentage of persons in the young age groups, implies 
that 68 per cent of the males were men, i.e. age 14 and over.* Therefore, about 
72 per cent of the men must have been heads of the household (49 per cent 
divided by 68 per cent). Of course, a few heads of household were probably 
widowers and men who had never married.> However, if Homans’ description 
of the household is correct, many widowers, some married fathers, and some 
married servants lived in the households of the tenants.6 We might tentatively 
guess that more than 72 per cent of the men must have been married if the 
multiplier was 3°5. But, as shown earlier, only 59 per cent of the men were 
married, a figure which is possibly too high; therefore, the multiplier could 


1 Ibid. pp. 154-6. 2 Ibid. p. 370. 

3 On the high percentage of celibate paupers in eighteenth-century Denmark, see Rubin, 
op. cit. pp. 603-5. 

4 This may be determined by dividing the number of years of life remaining at age 0 (79) into 
the number of years lived in the age groups of 14 and over (Ly4_95). 

5 Only about 4% of the men over age 15 were widowers in eighteenth-century Scandinavia 
(an average of averages). 

6 Inclusion of married sub-tenants and co-parceners would probably affect the results 
significantly. The estimates, cited earlier, of 7-6 persons to the manse and 4:5 to the menage are 
indicative of the possible differences in size between the holding and the household. 
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not have been 3°5 under normal conditions. Table 2 is based on this line of 
reasoning. 1 
Obviously, the multiplier must have varied considerably, from a minimum of 
4°3 in a population which had a relatively low proportion of children to over 
5:2 in one which had a high percentage of children. If the percentage of men 
who were married in 1377 was significantly higher than in the pre-plague 
period, the multiplier would have to be raised accordingly. Also, if more than 
0°86 households were headed by men, the multiplier would again increase. 
Under normal conditions, the multiplier could not have been 3:5, or even 4. 


Table 2. The percentage of men who were married as implied by 
various multipliers 


Multipliers 
Life table age A |!@——"- 
distribution ... 3°5 4 4°5 5 
Pre-1276 72 63 56 50 
1276-1300 75 66 59 53 
1301-25 77 67 60 54 
1326-48 79 70 62 56 
1348-75 87 76 68 61 


However, there are some necessary qualifications. If a disaster had appreci- 
ably lowered the percentage of children, it is possible that the multiplier could 
have been 3°5 for a few years. Also, assumptions which might have been true 
for England as a whole are not necessarily valid for small parts of England, 
where marked deviation from the norms may have occurred. 

This type of generalized argument further confirms the position taken in earlier 
sections of this paper: Russell’s attempt to undermine the evidence for multipliers 
of 4:5 and 5 has not succeeded. However, this is not to say that no further 
work remains to be done on the topic. If our knowledge of the size of the 
multiplier (or rather the multipliers of households and of tenements) is to be 
refined and placed on a more certain footing, further exploration of medieval 
demographic traits is necessary. To some extent, progress can be made by 
studying medieval sources to determine the following: marital custom, the 
groups sharing the same household, the percentage of households which were 
headed by men, and the percentage of adults who were married. However, 
Russell’s work has shown the difficulty of deriving interpretive generalizations 
and age distributions entirely from medieval sources. The data are too sparse, too 
unrepresentative, and subject to too many sources of possible error. Jf our 
knowledge of medieval age distributions is to be increased, and if new techniques 
are to be used to interpret existing medieval data, progress must come from the 
analysis of other pre-industrial populations. While such an approach will never 
have the apparent accuracy of studies based on medieval statistics, it might 
provide a more adequate insight into medieval demographic processes. 


State University of Ohio. 


THE FINANCES OF AN ELIZABETHAN NOBLEMAN: 
HENRY PERCY, NINTH EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(1564-1632) 


By GORDON R. BATHO 


fortunes of the Elizabethan aristocracy, an interest which has been reflected 

in a series of contributions to the Economic History Review and which has been 
intensified since the publication of Mr Stone’s article in 1948. The length, 
complexity and heat of the controversy, as Mr Stone acknowledged in 1952, 
point a clear moral; to get the picture right, meticulous research is needed. There 
has been no lack of reference to particular examples; Mr Stone published in 
appendices to his first article notes on the finances of every member of the Eliza- 
bethan peerage. But, working as he was obliged to do largely from State 
documents and printed sources, it was inevitable that some of his statements 
should be open to challenge by anyone familiar with the private papers of 
individual noblemen. No class is more easily defined than the peerage, nothing 
could be more helpful to research historians than the small numbers involved 
in the period—there were only sixty peers in England in 1600—and no section of 
the population leaves fuller evidence behind it of its activities through documents 
and possessions. What is needed to resolve the problems over which the contro- 
versy has ranged, and raged, is a series of studies of individual peers based on 
extensive research among family archives. In this paper, I present the results of 
one such study as a contribution to this second stage of the discussion.” 


N recent years economic historians have become increasingly interested in the 


I 


Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland (1564-1632), succeeded his father 
in 1585. The documentation of his life is exceptionally rich. In respect of his 
finances, there are both literary and accounting sources. The Earl, a scholar of 
no mean attainment, described his early financial position in detail in the fashion- 
able Advice to his Son, which he wrote mainly in 1609. For the first two decades 
of the seventeenth century especially, there are frequent letters and memoranda 
on financial matters to and from his estate officers. Many of his estate accounts 
are preserved—Mr M. E. James has published a selection of those for the county 
of Northumberland—and a series of general rentals lists the value of the family 
properties in 1582, 1592 and 1636. What is better is that 182 summary household 
accounts in the time of the ninth Earl have come to light. Both the estate and 
the household accounts were compiled on the system of ‘charge and discharge’, 
an ancient form of account with the object of establishing the liability of the 


1 T am indebted to Professor S. T. Bindoff who guided my early work on the subject of this 
paper; to the Duke of Northumberland and to John Wyndham, Esq. for access to their MSS. at 
Syon, Alnwick, and Petworth, and to the University of Sheffield Research Grant Committee for 
financial aid. 

2 Econ. Hist. Rev. xt (1941), 1-38, xvut (1948), 1-53; 2nd ser. mm (1951), 279-98, IV (1952), 
302-21, vil (1954), 91-7, vu (1956), 377-89; and H. R. Trevor-Roper, “The Gentry, 1540-1640’ 
(Econ. Hist. Rev. supplement, 1953). 
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accounting official and not of presenting the income and expenditure. As a 
result, arrears are included on the ‘charge’ and money delivered the Earl on 
the ‘discharge’; equally, when a sum of money is borrowed for six months and 
the loan renewed during the period covered by the account, the ‘ charge’ of the 
household account will show twice the sum borrowed under the heading of 
receipts and the ‘discharge’ will record the ‘repayment’ of the sum borrowed, 
when in fact the loan has merely been renewed. Moreover—and this is the 
great difficulty which confronts the researcher who wishes to trace the extent 
of the Earl’s indebtedness—large debts may have been incurred for services and 
goods delivered without their appearing on the accounts at all if no payment 
has been made in respect of them. However, armed with such caveats, it is 
possible for the majority of the audit-periods of the ninth Earl’s time to ascertain 
the deliveries of rents and revenues from the estates into the household, though 
not always to differentiate precisely between rents and other revenues; to 
calculate how far the Earl was dependent on other sources of income; and to 
trace in detail the expenditure of the Earl in every sphere of his activities, from 
the building of houses to lawsuits about land and from paying his tradespeople 
for goods received to settling debts with the Crown arising out of legal 
impositions.? 


II 


Apart from the Governorship of Tynemouth Castle which his father had had 
before him and lost, as he was to do, the only office of profit under the Crown 
to which the ninth Earl was appointed was the Captaincy of the Gentlemen 
Pensioners at Court, which he held from 1603 to 1606 at a fee of £280 per 
annum. Since he had no patent of monopoly and indulged in no large-scale 
investment, perilous like those of the contemporary Earl of Cumberland or 
otherwise, the income of the Earl was derived almost wholly from the extensive 
Percy lands. Despite the attainders of two Percies in the sixteenth century (Sir 
Thomas Percy, heir to the sixth Earl, in 1537 and the seventh Earl in 1572) and 
the surrender of the estates to the Crown by the sixth Earl in 1537, in the 1580’s 
the Percy estates still stretched over as many as eight counties of England and 
Wales. Although they took their title from Northumberland and had in the 
fifteenth century wielded a regal power in the Border country, the Percies’ 
cradle lay not in Northumberland but in Yorkshire, where their possessions 
included Spofforth, Topcliffe, Tadcaster and Leconfield, all acquired in the 
two centuries after the Norman Conquest, as well as Wressell, which came to 
the family in 1380. In 1582, three years before the succession of the ninth Earl, 
the net rental of Yorkshire was put at £1,177 out of a total net income from 


1 G.B. Harrison (ed.), Advice to his Son by Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, (1930) ; 
I have examined the original MSS. at Petworth. M.E. James, Estate Accounts of the Earls of 
Northumberland, 1562-1637 (Surtees Society, cLxm (1955)). The letters on finance are mainly in 
Alnwick MSS. Letters and Papers (subsequently referred to as Aln. MSS. L. & P.), vols. an, 
gA, 10 and Syon House MSS. at Alnwick Castle (subsequently referred to as S.H. MSS. (A.C.)), 
P and Q. The household accounts are mainly in S.H. MSS. (A.C.), U.I. 1-5; I have also found 
summary household accounts in P.R.O. S.P. Dom. Jac. I, 14/27, 28; Smyth of Nibley Papers 
(City of Gloucester Library), vol. vn, fols. 60-3 and 70; Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 7, fols. 250-13; 
and S.H. MSS. (A.C.), C.I. 4b, U.I. 50 (5), and U.III. 1. I give no further references to the 
accounts in this paper. In addition I have analysed a number of preliminary accounting papers, 
notably S.H. MSS, (A.C.) U.I. 8, 10, 13 and 50 (3). On ‘charge and discharge’ accounts, see 
N. Denholm Young, Seignorial Administration in England (Oxford, 1937), ch. Iv; James, op. cit. 
pp. xxiv—xxxiv; and my unpublished London M.A. thesis, ‘The household accounts of the ninth 
Earl of Northumberland’ (1953), ch. 11. 
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land of £3,602. The estates of the Percies in Northumberland, on the other hand, 
—Alnwick, Warkworth, Newburn, Prudhoe, and Langley—were largely ac- 
quired in the fourteenth century and their net value in 1582 was only £826, to 
which the Percy lands in Tynemouth, administered as a separate unit, added 
another £703. Cockermouth and Egremont, the chief possession of the Percies 
in Cumberland, had equally come into the family’s hands only in 1385 and 
yielded a mere £351. 

The Percy lands in the south were more scattered, though far from insignifi- 
cant to the financial position of the Earls. Chief amongst them was the Honour 
of Petworth; Petworth had been held since 1150 and it was here that the eighth 
and ninth Earls of Northumberland had their principal residence. Other Percy 
lands in the south at this time were the manors of Laugharne in Carmarthen- 
shire, Stogursey, Week Fitzpayne and Shockerwick in Somerset and Haselbury 
Bryan in Dorset, besides Northumberland House, Aldersgate. The total net 
income of the ‘South Parts’ was £545 in 1582. 


Table 1. The Percies’ Income from Land, 1582 and 1592* 


Remainder 
Nature of York- Northum- Tyne- Cumber- of ‘South 
Income shire berland mouth land Sussex Parts’ Total 
1582 (f) (L) (L) mete (6) (£) (6) 
Gross income 1,317 1,008 1,160 519 343 249 45595 
Percy lands Sass? 
Net income Helbygy 826 703 351 545 3,002 
Percy lands 
1592 
Gross income 1,941 1,185 1,159 527 665 249 5,478 
Percy lands 
Net income 1,126 643 721 350 545 — 35363 
Earl 
Net income 6437 3627 _ — — [e49]t [1,005] 
Dowager 
Net income 1,769 1,005 721 356 545 [249]¢ ~— [4,368] 
Percy lands 
Gross income — — = = = = WENT 
Dowager’s 
own lands 
Net income — — — — = ose 644 
Dowager’s 
own lands 


* Figures accurate to the nearest £. Those for 1582 are taken from Syon MSS. A.I. 8 and 
those for 1592 from Syon MSS. A.I. 11. 

+ This income was paid to the Dowager as an annuity of £542. 145. od. half yearly. 

+ This figure is gross, no net figure available. The total excludes the income from the 
‘Western Lands’ in the ‘South Parts’, in the hands of the Dowager. 


Upon the death of the eighth Earl in 1585, there was a division of lands to 
provide for the maintenance of his widow. The ninth Earl held that he was 
badly treated by the division; his servants persuaded him to pass to his mother 
all the western lands as part of her dowry and to pay her £542 145. gd. half- 
yearly in settlement of the remainder, so that, according to his account of the 
matter, ‘she received all the best profit that the western lands would afford, and 
the rest without trouble or care was laid at her doors’—and he contended that 
out of the western lands ‘she received more fines in her lifetime, being but 
£120 yearly, than I did of all the lands I had in England besides’. In addition, 
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the Countess had an income in her own right. She was the eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of John, the last Lord Latimer, and was entitled to lands in ten 
different southern and midland counties which were valued at a gross rental 
of £428 per annum in 1581, though it is worth noting that the net revenue from 
them was only £111 in 1580.1 

In his Advice, the Ear] puts his income from land in the first years of his earldom 
at £3,000 and the average delivery from the estates into the household, as 
shown on the household accounts, was in fact approximately £3,000 between 
1585 and 1595. This was not enough for a young man’s fancy; he confesses that 
his first few months as Earl were a period of profligacy, and contemporary 
comment was made to this effect. 


Then were my felicities (because I knew not better) hawks, hounds, horses, dice, 
cards, apparel, mistresses; all other riot of expense that follow them were so far 
afoot and in excess as I knew not where I was, or what I did, till out of my means 
of £3,000 yearly I had made shift in one year and a half to be £15,000 in debt. 
Thus being fallen into creditors’ clamours, a greater discontent to me than some 
other, my lands being entailed [by the restoration of the title and lands in 1557], 
all our wits fell a consulting how this burden might be eased, my mind‘then 
being over-wearied with the suits of poor people whose goods I had and could 
not satisfy, each calling for his own... .Well, woods were concluded the next 
means of relief, so as the axe was put to the tree, and officers being forward to 
clear themselves of their bonds, least an untimely death might give them future 
troubles, made so speedy sales, as within a few years was sold the value of 
£20,000 well worth £50,000, jewellers and silkmen making their nests in the 
branches. 


It is an indication of the extent to which the full story cannot be extracted from 
the household accounts alone that, where the Earl speaks of £20,000 received 
from wood sales, the total amount recorded on the surviving household accounts 
as from this source between 1585 and 1600 is only £3,862. Much of the money 
must have been assigned away before it reached the household at all, either at 
the level of the estate accounts or by some legal instrument which the household 
accounts do not reveal. Much of the wood sold was at Petworth—“‘in preserving 
of woods that might easily have been raised the memory of good trees in rotten 
roots doth appear above ground at this day,’ he wrote in 1609, ‘being forced 
now for the fuel relief of your house at Petworth to sow acorns, whereas I might 
have had plenty if either they [his servants] had had care or I knowledge’—for 
he attributed much of his trouble to a lack of knowledge of estate affairs.? 
‘Easy supplies and prodigal expenses do ever strive who shall be foremost’, 
the Earl remarks to his son. He confesses that he fell to the temptation of con- 
tinuing in his improvident manner of living which the temporary relief provided 
by wood sales offered. Consequently, ‘woods being gone, fines only rested to 
come into play, the grass being cut under my feet for my western lands [held by 
his mother as part of her thirds]... Northumberland, Cumberland and Sussex 
being but copyholders of inheritance would yield nothing. A little pittance in 
Yorkshire remained wherein commodities might be raised, the tenants having 
few years to come, by persuasion of officers I renewed their estates for twenty- 
* Harrison, op. cit. p. 79; Syon MSS. A.I. 8, fol. 19; E.B. De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of 
Percy (privately printed, 1887), 1, 582; James, op. cit. pp. 211-12. De Fonblanque’s often quoted 


statement (0. cit. 1, 200) that the ninth Earl was the first of his family to make Alnwick Castle 
his chief residence in the north is unfounded. 


a B.M. Hargrave MSS. 226, fol. 242; Harrison, op. cit. pp. 81-2. The figure of £17,000 for 
debts given by Harrison on p. 81 is an error (Leconfield MS. Advice, fol. 10, line 9) 
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one years, made £1,700 fine, and lost by that bargain almost £3,000 a year till 
the time was expired.’ Some of the facts given here by the Earl are demon- 
stratively untrue from the evidence of the estate and household accounts. The 
custom of the Honour of Cockermouth, under which the majority of the tenants 
in Northumberland held, provided that they should ‘make fine at the lord’s 
will and pleasure, after the death, alienation or exchange of lord or tenant’. 
The tenants in Northumberland were fined £1,763 in the year following the 
eighth Earl’s death; Cumberland is shown on the household accounts alone to 
have yielded £94 in fines between 1587 and 1598 and Sussex £520 between 
1590 and 1595—hardly ‘nothing’, and, as has been pointed out, some fines 
would be bracketed with rents and revenues on the household accounts.! 

The final desperate remedy for a desperate situation was the sale of lands. 
‘Some lands were sold and more would have been if I could at under rates.’ 
Most of his lands were entailed and could not be disposed of, so that these sales 
must in any case have been restricted to a small proportion of his lands and in 
fact there is mention on the household accounts in these years of only one sale 
of land—the manor of Carnaby, Yorkshire, from which the Earl had just raised 
heavy fines; £1,400 was received into the household from its sale in 1587.? 

By the early 1590’s, this period of abandon was over and the Earl was settling 
to a wiser management of his affairs. In 1592 he was engaged in a controversy 
with his tenants at Petworth over enclosure of common land and in particular 
over his proposal to impark 200 acres of outwood there—a very conventional 
position between landlord and tenantry. In late 1594 he married, and, more- 
over, conventionally. The lady was Dorothy, widow of Sir Thomas Perrot and 
sister to the second Devereux Earl of Essex. Sir Thomas, who had died in 
February 1593/4, was the son and heir of Sir John Perrot, the Deputy in Ireland 
who had been attainted in June 1592 but who had died in the September in the 
Tower. The Queen acted with unusual generosity; Lady Dorothy received 
£500 yearly out of the revenues of Sir John’s lands and was given the lease for 
thirty-one years of his former lands in Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire and 
other counties in Wales, in June 1594. She also had the lease of Syon House, 
Middlesex, Crown property conveniently situated only eight miles from Charing 
Cross; we have her own testimony that she had been offered £2,000 for this 
lease but as a marriageable widow had preferred to keep it in her own hands. 
In his Advice, the Earl complains that he did not gain as much from his marriage 
financially as he had hoped, ‘though I married her within small time of her 
husband’s decease’. The Countess claimed that her estate was worth in plate, 
sheep, cattle and bonds a matter of £3,000. Certainly, the price of stocks and 
store received from Wales into the household in 1595-6 alone was £1,341 and 
in a subsequent lawsuit the Earl is stated to have had 931 pieces of silver plate 
and 521 pieces of gilt plate worth £361. 10s. which formerly belonged to 
Sir John Perrot. Between 1597 and 1604 there was an average yearly delivery 
into the household of £1,057 out of lands leased in Wales and the deductions 
which must be made for the rents paid and other expenses amount to only 
£300. These leases, it is true, were held in trust for the Countess’s daughter by 
her first marriage, a point which greatly irritated the Earl, but after a quarrel 
with the Countess over the dowry of their eldest daughter, Lady Dorothy (later 
Countess of Leicester), the Earl succeeded in purchasing the leases from the 
trustees in 1618 for £3,666. 135. 4d. The lease of Syon was not very profitable 

1 Harrison, op. cit. pp. 82-3; James, op. cit. pp. xxxix—xl. 
2 Harrison, op. cit. p. 83; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Philip and Mary, tv, 179. 
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in itself; the average revenue was only £140 and the rent alone was £99. But 
it was a great advantage to have a house so near London and in 1604 the Earl 
was granted the house in fee simple. In short, apart from an initial considerable 
capital gain and from the advantages of an alliance in the mid-nineties with the 
Devereux family, the Earl was £800 a year or so better off because of his 
marriage. The allowance which he gave the Countess was at first only £500, the 
amount of her pension from the Crown, which went into his coffers until 1599. 
After the Countess left him in 1599 and lived separately for more than two years, 
she received £500 a year from him as well as her pension from the Crown; 
upon her return to him in 1602 the allowance was raised first to £600 and then, 
by 1607, to £800. So that, in point of fact, the Earl had not done badly 
financially out of his marriage. 

The death of the Dowager Countess in October 1596 further increased the 
ninth Earl’s income. His mother had remarried—in 1588 or possibly earlier 
she had married Francis Fitton of Gawsworth, Cheshire, a first cousin and 
former chief officer to her first husband. The ninth Earl, however, secured the 
administration of her estate. The western lands which she had held as part of 
her thirds came back to him, evidently in good order, for the revenue from them 
added a steady £500 to his yearly rent-roll. He no longer had to pay her dowry 
money of over £1,000 a year and he had possession of Northumberland House, 
Aldersgate, which was yielding a rent of £50 a year, of which £30 was given to 
the Countess. He also had most of his mother’s inheritance from her father; 
the lands ‘lately Lord Latimer’s’ produced an average income of £169 yearly 
between 1597 and 1604. What was important to the Earl, however, was not so 
much the income as the opportunities for raising capital which followed upon 
his mother’s death and which were advantageous to him over many years, the 
more so since, as we have seen, he could capitalize little of his Percy inheritance. 
He sold various parts of the Latimer property from time to time; the household 
accounts record the sales of Banbury, Oxfordshire, in 1603 (£140), of Fittons, 
Norfolk, in 1608 (£2,500), of West Compton, Berkshire, in 1608 (£3,400), of 
Dullingham, Cambridgeshire, in 1609 (£1,100) and of Calverton, Buckingham- 
shire, in 1616 (£3,315). He was also able to capitalize Northumberland House, 
Aldersgate, in 1607; he sold this for £1,000.” 

The Earl’s income from his estates in the second decade of his earldom how- 
ever, was not only augmented because of his marriage and of his mother’s death. 
The deliveries into the household from his other estates increased markedly in 
these years. Whereas the average annual delivery of rents and revenues from 
the lands which are referred to on the accounts as the ‘North Parts’—in 
Yorkshire, Cumberland, Northumberland and Tynemouth—had been approxi- 
mately £2,050 between 1592 and 1596, it was as much as £4,150 between 1598 
and 1604. The income from the lands in each county was greatly increased 
except for the Tynemouth rents which remained stable at £800. Equally, the 
delivery from Sussex averaged £460 annually between 1592 and 1596 but 
between 1598 and 1604 it was as high as £650. 

These figures are testimony to the good estate management of which the Earl 
speaks at length in his Advice. He tells his son that after an initial period of 


1 Lord Leconfield, Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1 > Pp. 59-63; P.R. 
Index 6800, Signet Office Docquets, Dec. 1592, and E ae ry mt ieee Cal. sP. ee ae 
1592-94, COXLIX, 6 June 1594; Syon MSS. F. II. 1, k; Harrison, op. cit. pp. 94-5; P.R.O. Pat. 
Roll, 2 Jac. I, pt. xv; P.R.O. S.P. Dom. Eliz. cc-xxrx, 55-7 and ccixrv, 86; De Fonblanque 
op. cit. 1, 299-300. * Syon MSS. H.I. 5, 6; De Fonblanque, op. cit. 1, 192. 
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recklessness, he became a diligent student of the management and improvement 
of estates and in 1609 he was able to declare that he had so explained the art 
‘by books of surveys, plots of manors, and records, that the fault will be your 
own, if you understand them not in a very short time better than any servant 
you have. They are not difficult now they are done, they are easy and yet cost 
me much time and much expense to reduce them into order’. The truth of this 
boast is, happily, still readily seen in the unique collection of ninth Earl plans, 
surveys and rentals in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 


Table 2. The Deliveries of Rents and Revenues into the Percy 
Household: A General Summary, 1585-1604* 


Length of 
North South Syon and Latimer Not audit 
Parts Parts Wales Lands itemized Total period in 

Audit period (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) months 

Aug. 1585- — — — — 6,489 6,489 18 
Feb. 1586/7 

Feb. 1586/7— = = = rr 4,035 4,035 12 
Feb. 1587/8t 

June 1587- — — — _ 6,026 6,026 23 
May 1589 

May 1590- — — — — 3,062 3,062 12 
May 1591 

May 1591- —_— — — — 2,619 2,619 9 
Feb. 1591/2 

Feb. 1591/2- 5,512 1,888 — — 2,737 ee TOyT3 7 37 
Mar. 1594/5 

Mar. 1594/5- 2,663 413-2913 i a 53990 8 
Feb. 1595/6 

Feb. 1596/7- 3.572 1,077 1,219 114 +.) .| 5,982 15 
May 1598 

May 1598- 4,617 499 1,168 117 — 6,312 9 
Feb. 1598/9 

Feb. 1598/9- 35390 ‘1,199 924 11g ¢ ea 5,631 12 
Feb. 1599/1600 

Feb. 1599/1600- 75572 2,274 2,150 253 —, 12,248 25 
Mar. 1602 

Mar. 1602- 3,924 1,264 1,261 242 — 6,692 12 
Mar. 1603 : 

Mar. 1603- * 45395 go2 1,512 360 — 7,169 12 
Mar. 1604 


* Figures, accurate to the nearest £, from S.H. MSS. (A.C.), U.I. 1-3. 

+ These audit-periods overlap. / ‘ 

+ In this audit-period, £8,968 was received into the household ‘of his Lordship’ and this may 
well include rents and revenues. 


and Syon and of Mr John Wyndham at Petworth. It was this improving of 
his estates more than anything else, more even than his marriage, which trans- 
formed the Earl from a relatively poor nobleman with a net income of £3,000 
a year into the possessor of a secure income from land of more than double that 
amount. The average total delivery into the household between 1598 and 1604 
was as much as £6,650 per annum.! 

These improvements took various forms, all well enough known to prudent 
landlords of the seventeenth century. Purchases of land occurred on some scale 


1 Harrison, op. cit. p. 77. 
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in the second decade of the ninth Earl’s time. The largest purchase of land in 
these years recorded on the household accounts was made in the north. Sir 
Edward Herbert was paid £200 on 11 May 1594 and £111 on 29 November 
1594 for the third part of the seignory of Egremont, Cumberland—a clear 
example of a purchase which rounded off a Percy holding of land. But it is in 
the purchases in the south that the most interesting attempts at improvement 
may be seen. It is clear that the Earl was buying in a great number of copyhold 
tenures as well as small parcels of land which enabled him to extend his demesne 
at Petworth. In all, £703 was spent on such purchases between 1592 and 1604, 
according to the evidence of the household accounts.* 

The Earl also purchased leases in various parts of the country. Mr Thorne- 
borough, Dean of York and Bishop of Limerick, received £30 of the Earl on 
30 June 1597 as half-payment of a fine of the lease of the prebend of Thock- 
erington, Northumberland. On 20 November 1598 Mr Francis Moore, 
counsellor in law to the Earl, received £160 for the lease of a tenement in 
Haselbury Bryan, Dorset. The Earl also made a composition with his step- 
father, Mr Francis Fitton, for unspecified lands and leases in 1597 for £900. 
Finally, we may note the payment of a fine into the Exchequer in 1600 of 
£316. 13s. 4d. for certain lands in Catton and Wilberforce in Yorkshire, parcel 
of the Duchy of York, a payment which had been preceded by a lawsuit, as so 
often these transactions were. 

By 1605, then, the process of developing the Percy estates was well under way. 
In that year, the Earl was imprisoned on account of the Gunpowder Plot, in 
which his kinsman and confidential servant Thomas Percy had been a principal 
conspirator. At his trial in Star Chamber the following June, he was sentenced 
to loss of all public offices, imprisonment for life and a fine of £30,000. In fact, 
he paid a fine of £11,000 in 1613 and was released in 1621. One might have 
thought that this imprisonment would have brought a halt to the improvement 
of his estates. But he directed the management of his lands most successfully 
from prison. His lands were not sequestrated for his fine and the average net 
income from lands as shown on the household accounts for 1607—12 was as high 
as £7,470." 

In these years of imprisonment the Earl still busily bought lands and leases. 
In 1607, he paid £334. 25. 6d. to extend the demesnes at Tynemouth and spent 
£40. 17s. on purchasing leases at Syon and in Sussex; in 1609 he spent as much 
as £528 on purchases at Petworth and £600 for the reversion of a lease at 
Flatworth, Northumberland; in the later 1610’s he made extensive purchases 
in Sussex—the manor of Byworth in two moieties in 1617 and 16109, the first 
of them alone costing him over £3,500, and Rotherbridge farm in 1618 for 
£1,250, among other lands there—and this is to quote only a few examples. 
Equally, he was granting leases on carefully calculated principles. Large lease- 
holds at high rents were being created out of demesnes; in this way the receipts 
at Alnwick were nearly trebled between 1581 and 1612. More important still 


1 S.H. MSS. (A.C.), C. IX. 1b. See Leconfield, op. cit. ch. 3. 

* The statements of De Fonblanque, op. cit. 1, 313, and, more surprisingly, of James op. cit 
p. xxiii, that the lands were sequestrated are mistaken. To write as James does that the lands 
‘had been sequestrated since his arrest (although in practice the revenues and administration 
were allowed to remain in his [the Earl’s] hands)’ is to be guilty of a contradiction in terms (see 
the V.E.D.). James also speaks of the letting out on lease of the lands to the receivers-general of 
the Crown lands in the counties where the Percy estates lay, where in fact all that happened was 
that the leases were prepared; see Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 10, loose letter endorsed by Sir Julius 
Caesar, 13 October 1613. 
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were the replacements of customary tenancies by leaseholds for twenty-one 
years, and as copyhold tenancies fell in, new tenants were being pressed to take 
out leases at increased rents. Another profitable source of income in this period 
were the cornmills; in 1607, for example, the Earl thought it worth his while to 
purchase the lease of Alnwick mills for £220. On the other hand, there is little 
mention of industrial activity to be gleaned from the household accounts, merely 
casual small sums such as the £40 received for coals sold in 1618; possibly more 
would appear from a study of the estate accounts but Mr James has shown that 
even the Newburn coal-mines were not profitable to the Earl, despite the 
Percies’ consciousness of their possible value from at least the 1580’s. 

All this development was being directed closely by the Earl himself. He was 
not content to leave it to his servants to administer; ‘I will know what I do’, 
he once wrote to an estate officer, and he did. A vast correspondence passed 
between the Earl in the Tower and his officers on the estates. He informed 
himself on every transaction, chivvied erring officers into efficient ways, checked 
accounts and queried the arrerages which even he could not avoid. Most of all, 
as he explained to his son, he adopted scientific surveying of his estates—he was 
among the first English landlords to do so and he spent anything between £50 
and £200 a year over many years on surveying alone. Thus he learned indetail 
where and how his rents could be improved. Consequently when his early 
misguided low leases began to fall in, as they did about 1611-13, he was able 
to effect great improvements in his income from land. He increased his rents 
in Yorkshire in 1611 in this way, for instance, and sent warrants to his bailiffs 
telling them ‘that now upon his Lordship’s new improving of his land in that 
county it is likely many of the tenants of the worser sort of husbands will be 
slack in payment of their rents at the days limited in their leases’ and that they 
should see ‘that those which shall be behind upon demand [are] made to take 
distress for their rents behind and if there be no distress to be found of value to 
answer the rent, then his Lordship’s pleasure is they make entry into their 
lands and tenements’.+ 

Enclosure was another means of adding to the rents. One of the officers wrote 
to him in 1617 to point out the advantages of it: 


Where there are 20 tenants, more or less in a town, that occupy in common it 
follows that they are forced to keep in tillage for their cornfields two thirds part 
of the whole town, by which means that part that lies furthest from the situation 
of their homes, is the poorest land, being by reason it is furthest off, seldomest 
manured, and so proves neither kindly for grass nor corn. Therefore, to divide 
these farms, in four several quarters, would be the best means, to cause enclosure, 
which breeds both warrens to cattle and hastens the spring, and in time may 
cause tenants [to] remove their houses to the midst of their several farms, and 
that part they now have most barren may be thereby as fertile and good as their 
best. And as leases may expire, by the means of this division, your Lordship may 
keep one part so divided or more to demesne, which is then fit for your Lord- 
ship’s use, either to be employed with a store for your necessary provision as 
for corn growing or cattle feeding or increase of rent. 


There is no doubt that it was normally the last alternative which most attracted 
the Earl.? 
The consequence of this kind of enlightened estate management was that the 
Earl’s income went up still more after 1611. The extraordinarily large delivery 
1 James, op. cit. pp. xli-xlviii; Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. ga, fol. 146; S.H. MSS. (A.C.) X, 
11.10.(8). 2 §.H. MSS. (A.C.), PII, 2u. 


29 Econ, Hist. 1x 
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into the household in 1614 of £13,302 is probably to be explained by the collec- 
tion of fines on the renewal of leases then falling in, but in 1616 and 1617 the 
income has settled and the very satisfactory sum of £11,100 was coming 1n from 
the estates. After the Earl’s release from the Tower in 1621, he complained to 
an officer that he could not do as he used to in the Tower—‘*my hand is not so 
nimble as it was wont & mine eyes require a pair of spectacles, & in this place 
[Petworth] what with entertainments that I am bound unto & works which 
draw my thoughts another way [he was restoring the house], I cannnot bend 
them so much to my northern business as I could when I was at the Tower. 
He was growing old, though he lived on until 1632. At his death, the Percy 
estates were producing just over £12,750 a year and, moreover, a large number 
of leases were due to fall in within the next two or three years. Making every 
allowance for the fact that this was an era of rising prices, one has to reckon this 
a great achievement. In the case of at least one member of the Elizabethan 
aristocracy, there was little conservation about his means of gaining revenue 
from his lands. 


Table 3. The Deliveries of Rents and Revenues into the Percy Household 1607-—33* 


Year North Parts South Parts Wales Total 
(£) (£) (£) (£) 
1607— 8 4,132 1,543 1,220 6,896 
1608- 9 53367 1,436 1,103 7,906 
1609-10 53052 993 1,148 7,192 
1610-11 5,039 1,492 1,130 7,661 
ee 

1611-12 4,910 2,797 7797 
1614-15 8,437 4,865 13,302 
1616-17 7,828 3,278 11,106 
1617-18 8,282 2,903 11,166 
1632-33 9,702 1,818 1,237 12,758 


* Figures, accurate to the nearest £, from S.H. MSS. (A.C.), U.I. 3-4. 


Table 4. The Percies’ Income from Land, 1636* 


North- Cum- 
Nature of York- umber- Tyne- _ ber- Somer- 
income shire land mouth land Sussex set Dorset Syon Wales Total 


(4) (4) () (en ¢ 9 en ¢ 9 ee 9 ee 9) (£) (£) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 3 ee A (8) (9) (10) 
Gross income 5,699 4,238 978 650 1,447 95 75 367 297 13,847 
Net income 5,485 4,150 698 562 1,417° 87 72 259 248 12,978 


Col. (2). Excluding Corbridge, Tyndale, and Flatworth Colliery. 

Col. (5). Excluding meadows, etc., at Petworth. 

Col. (6). Excluding Quantock. 

Col. (8). Excluding meadows, etc. 

Col. (10). The rental specifically states that fines, wood sales, 
perquisites of courts and other casualties are excluded from the 
figures given. 


* Figures, accurate to the nearest £, taken from Syon MSS. A.I. 1 3. 


1 §.H. MSS. (A.C.), P.I. gn, fol. 14 verso; P.II. 2x, y; and Syon MSS. AI. 13. 
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Ill 


The Earl of Northumberland, one presumes, had one of the largest incomes 
from land of his times, yet it was possible for him, as he explains in his Advice, 
to run into serious debt within a few months of his succession and, as one learns 
from his household accounts, he constantly resorted to borrowing. Accounts 
alone, it must be remembered, will not reveal indebtedness, since the incurring 
of a debt does not always involve a financial transaction. Where the complete 
household accounts for an audit-period survive, on the other hand, it is possible 
by careful analysis to ascertain the amount of money borrowed in the period 
and the amount still outstanding at the end of the period; fortunately, for many 
of the audit-periods in the Percy household between 1585 and 1619 the complete 
or nearly complete accounts survive. 


Table 5. The ninth Earl’s indebtedness for money borrowed* 


Estimated total of 
borrowed money 


Estimated total of 
borrowed money 


not repaid not repaid 

Date (£) Date (£) 
Feb. 1586/7 919 Mar. 1604 6,610 
Feb. 1587/8 8 Dec. 1605 11,090 
May, 1589 400 Dec. 1606 10,130 
May, 1590 — Feb. 1607/8 10,060 
May, 1591 — Feb. 1608/9 4,760 
Feb. 1591/2 — Feb. 1609/10 2,400 
Mar. 1594/5 1,625 Feb. 1610/11 3,160 
Feb. 1595/6 270 Feb. 1611/12 3,260 
Feb. 1596/7 400 Feb. 1612/13 510 
May, 1598 — Feb. 1614/15 6,000 
Feb. 1598/9 740 Feb. 1615/16 3,850 
Feb. 1599/1600 719 Feb. 1618/19 2,530 
Mar. 1602 5,137 Mich. 1619 4,500 
Mar. 1603 5,340 Nov. 1632 7,850 


* These figures are, except where otherwise stated, calculated from the Earl’s household 
accounts, which are mainly in S.H. MSS. (A.C.) U.I. 1-5. 


Dec. 1605. Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 7, fol. 208. 

Dec. 1606. Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 7, fol. 243. 

Mich. 1619. Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 12, fol. 26. 

Noy. 1632. Syon MSS. H. II. 1d, the account of the administration of the ninth Earl’s estate. 


The vast majority of the Earl’s loans were small sums of between £100 and 
£500 which were borrowed for six months at a time. While this is true at all 
stages of his career, the year 1600 marks a sharp division in both the nature and 
the size of his borrowing. Before 1600, there was no accumulation of debts in 
respect of borrowed money; the largest sum shown by the household accounts 
as outstanding at the end of an audit-period was £1,625, in March 1594/5, 
shortly after the Earl’s marriage. The debts of the years when he was sowing his 
wild oats had been cleared by the raising rather of extraordinary revenue than 
of heavy loans. After 1600, a different story emerges. Where previously money 
had been repaid within a short time, and there is no record of any renewal of 
loans, now loans were constantly renewed either from the same creditor or by 
the raising of new loans from other creditors; of £6,610 known to have been 
outstanding in March, 1603/4, at least £4,110 was composed of small sums which 
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had been constantly renewed in the past one to four years. Before 1600, the 
Earl’s loans were from a variety of types of creditor—members of his family, a 
few of his gentlemen officers, some Court acquaintances and tradesmen. 
Occasionally the money was borrowed upon the security of plate or jewels, but 
the vast majority of the loans were taken out upon bonds, generally of twice the 
sum owed. The payment of interest in this early period is rarely mentioned ; 
much of the borrowing appears to have been free of interest and in the dozen 
or so instances in which it is possible to calculate the rate of interest paid it was 
the legal 10 per cent except in two instances when it was 8 and 7 per cent 
respectively. On the other hand, from 1600 onwards, the Earl’s creditors were 
predominantly, indeed almost exclusively, men and women (normally widows) 
with business interests in the City of London, loans were stated to be upon the 
security of bonds in the case of small sums and of mortgages in the case of large, 
and 10 per cent interest was regularly paid—I have seen nothing to suggest that 
more was ever given, directly or indirectly through, say, plate, as the Earl of 
Rutland gave 3 per cent extra interest to his creditors. No one livery company, 
no one group predominates among the City creditors of the Earl, though one man 
lent him far more money than any other—Peter Van Lore, the famous jeweller 
and merchant stranger who lent money to so many of the nobility at this time. 

Apart from the turning point at 1600, there were several periods when the 
Earl’s borrowing reached high totals. By the time of the revelation of the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605, the Earl owed as much as £11,090 for money 
borrowed, made up of £4,400 owing Van Lore and the rest in small sums of 
£100-£500 borrowed from twenty-one other City creditors. Twelve months 
later, £10,130 is owing and Van Lore’s share has risen to £8,300—£7,000 upon 
mortgages, £100 upon a bond from Van Lore alone and £1,200 upon a bond 
from Van Lore and his son-in-law John Delate jointly. The mortgages were 
upon West Compton, Berkshire (a manor inherited from his mother) for 
£3,000 and upon leases in Wales and Middlesex (presumably his wife’s) for 
the other £4,000. Mr Trevor-Roper has argued that mortgages were a desperate 
expedient; it is true, as has been shown, that at this period the Earl was selling 
some of his land but one could hardly refer to his position as ‘desperate’. In 
1607-8 the £7,000 was repaid Van Lore. The Earl’s indebtedness for borrowed 
money declined markedly until 1613, when he borrowed £12,000 from Van 
Lore in one sum, repaying it in instalments over the years until 1617. At 
Michaelmas 1619, too, the debt for money borrowed was as much as £4,500. 
There are few details of the Earl’s finances available for the years of his retire- 
ment but we know that at his death he owed as much as £7,850, £2,000 of it 
upon a mortgage which he had taken up of the late Lord Bayning and the rest 
borrowed upon bonds. 

It is clear from the bald statement of his indebtedness alone, set against our 
knowledge of his income, that the Earl’s borrowing was never of such proportions 
that there could be any question of bankruptcy, impending or otherwise. At 
their worst, his debts for borrowed money never amounted to twice his landed 
income, which Mr Stone argued to be a crucial figure. In common with many 
of his class, the Earl found it convenient to borrow money to tide him over 
periods when ready money chanced to be short, as for instance, when he was 
awaiting deliveries from the estates and when he had to make large outlays of 
cash. For every period when his borrowing increases markedly save the last 
when the evidence is so fragmentary, it is possible to point to an extraordinary 
expense proportionate to the increase. 
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The first such occasion was in 1600. The Earl’s ordinary expenditure upon 
his household in the audit-period 1600-2 was within the limits of his ordinary 
income. Where his income from rents and revenues was £12,248, his expenditure 
upon the household in diet, gross provision, wages, apparel, stable charges, suits 
in law, reparations and other foreyn payments was £10,597. What threw his 
finances out of balance was an extraordinary expense—his visiting the Low 
Countries in 1600 and 1601. He went first on 28 June 1600, as the bearer of 
a special message from the Queen to the commander of the English troops there, 


Table 6. The Ninth Earl’s Expenditure, 1585-1619* 


Ex- Building Suits Pur- 
penses Wages and in chase Length of 
by of Stable repara- law of audit- 
diet servants Apparel charges tions costs lands __ period in 
eae. (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) months 
Audit period (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Aug. 1585- 1,589 72 509 1,243 114 150 — 18 
Feb. 1586/7 
May 1590- 786 118 42 160 66 20 — 12 
May 1591 
Mar. 1594/5- 1,162 186 67 195 174 09) — II 
Feb. 1595/6 
Feb. 1595/6- 1,604 205 208 264 164 311 20 12 
Feb. 1596/7 
Feb. 1596/7- 1,763 206 544 493 71 146 85 15 
May 1598 
Feb. 1599/1600- 1,917 388 617 1,707 130 436 109 25 
Mar. 1602 
Mar. 1603- 1,614 299 540 931 144 177 564. 12 
Mar. 1604 
Feb. 1606/7— 1,089 252 95 499 412 137 681 12 
Feb. 1607/8 
Feb. 1607/8- 1,128 340 187 448 488 261 — 12 
Feb. 1608/9 
Feb. 1608/9- 1,153 344 291 437 466 329 678 12 
Feb. 1609/10 
Feb. 1609/10- 1,273 - +390 337 438 495 32t «1,792 12 
Feb. 1610/11 
Feb. 1610/11- 1,334 323 271 500 468 258 I 12 
Feb. 1611/12 
1616-17 1,562 282 256 529 1,045 267 1,757 12 
1617-18 1,507 323 167 327 231 267 2,907 12 
1618-19 1,627 314 199 163 155 319 5,158 12 


Col. (1). Including £206 spent at Bath in 1590-1 and excluding expenses in the Low Countries, 
visited for a total of fifty weeks in the period, in 1600-2. 

Col. (2). The figures in this column include the cost of liveries where that is not listed separately 
on the accounts. In the audit-period 1585-7 many servants went unpaid. 

Col. (3). The figures under this heading are for the apparel of the Earl and for the apparel of 
some members of his family—his sons (born 1602, 1605) and his brother George (inter- 
mittently). The expenses of Lord Percy’s apparel were accounted for separately from 1615. 
Occasional expenses for his daughters are also included, but the expenses of their apparel and 
of her own were normally met by the Countess out of her allowance. 

Col. (4). Including the price of horses bought and of hawks and hounds. 


* These figures, accurate to the nearest £, are taken from S.H. MSS. (A.C.), U.I. 1-3. 
I have tried to eliminate the usual accounting variations, arising from the placing of similar items 
under different titles in successive years, from the few items selected for presentation in this table 
but I may not have succeeded in every instance. 
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Sir Francis Vere, and returned upon the Queen’s summons in February, 1600/I. 
He was believed to have a special mission relating to the concessions demanded 
by Spain on behalf of English Catholics (though he was not a Catholic) as 
a condition to the conclusion of peace when he paid a second visit to the Low 
Countries from 1 June to 29 September 1601, and was present at the sieges of 
Rheinberg, Meurs and Ostend. This State service—for such it was, despite the 
acrid comments of Sir Francis Vere upon its value—cost the Earl a matter of 
£4,014 and to this he added the purchase of some fifty-three horses ‘for his 
store’, as one of the accounting officers put it, at a price of £1,122. This certainly 
lends support to Mr Stone’s belief that State service was very expensive for the 
nobility, and one is not surprised to find Dudley Carleton writing in December 
1601, that the Earl ‘is gone to Syon House, and means to live privately to 
recover his last year’s expenses in the Low Countries’. Carleton goes on, how- 
ever, to announce that it was the Earl’s intention ‘to provide for another journey 
the next’ year and this statement reminds us that the Earl’s credit remained 
entirely sound. 

The extra £4,500 borrowed just before the Gunpowder Plot is not to be 
explained by any sinister part played by the Earl in that conspiracy—indeed, 
he was one of the victims in that he suffered financially by it—but by the fact 
that in the years 1604 and 1605 he chose, as he told the Council soon afterwards, 
to indulge in ‘private domestical pleasures’ rather than in affairs of State and 
spent large sums on both the buildings and the gardens at Syon, which he had 
lately been granted in fee simple by the King. The accounts of the clerk of works 
at Syon for the years 1604-6 show that he spent more than £3,000 on rebuilding 
there alone. 

The payment of his composition for his fine, a matter of £11,000, at once 
explains the Earl’s need of extra borrowed money in 1613 and an analysis of his 
expenses in the years 1617 to 1619 leaves one impressed with the smallness 
rather than the size of his indebtedness for borrowed money in 1619. It was a 
period when he was buying large blocs of land in Sussex and Wales and when, 
moreover, he had to provide a dowry of £6,000 in three half-yearly instalments 
for his daughter Lady Dorothy.? 

In short, the Earl of Northumberland’s borrowing must be seen rather as 
evidence of his good credit than as evidence of his poverty and as an incident 
and no more in the complex finances of a great nobleman. Even as early as 
1594, he had the reputation of being ‘a very good payer’—he was so described 
by Sir Thomas Tresham who had a bond from him at the time—and apparently 
he maintained that reputation throughout his career. In Mr Trevor-Roper’s 
phrase, the evidence of borrowing records the economic health and not the ruin 
of the aristocracy.’ 


IV 


It has been seen that the Earl of Northumberland was neither as conservative in 
his raising of revenue from his estates as his class has been supposed to be nor 
on the brink of financial ruin. There remains the question how far did he indulge 


* C.R. Markham, The Fighting Veres (1888), pp. 304-5 and 316-17; Cal. S.P. Dom. Eliz. 
1601-03, CCLXxxul, 48. 

2 Syon MSS. F. II. 1. i. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. m, 86. Tresham’s name does not appear on the household 
accounts but the bond is probably recorded on an estate account. I discuss the borrowings of the 
Earl from 1585 to 1604 in full in my thesis, ch. v and list them, in Appendices rv, C, D. 
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in “conspicuous waste’, which we have been told was a primary cause of the 
financial embarrassment of many of his fellow-peers. 

Clothes, Mr Stone wrote in 1946, were the ‘most obvious and perhaps the 
most important form of extravagance’. Immediately after his succession to the 
title, the Earl evidently re-equipped his wardrobe, spending £450 on personal 
apparel in twelve months according to the record of the household accounts. 
To such items as embroidered shirts and boothose, silk stockings and gloves, 
none of them inexpensive, he added a profusion of jewellery—over £1,000 was 
spent on jewellery alone in the first eighteen months and no doubt other 
items were received on credit. We hear of such items as a pearl chain costing 
£191. 10s., 440 pearls to decorate his clothes which amounted to £25. 16s. 8d., 
and soon afterwards of £800 paid Sir Walter Raleigh for a jewel of diamonds. 
Here is the man of fashion of contemporary literature. But it was a passing phase. 
Though the Earl always spent fairly heavily on clothes, for the rest of his life it 
was only in years when there were special circumstances that very large sums 
were paid. Before his imprisonment, he spent from £200 to £250 a year normally 
on his clothing; while he was in the Tower, this expenditure was reduced to 
£125 to £150. In 1597-8, £460 was spent, but this was a period when he is 
known to have frequented Court a lot. Another exceptional year was, of course, 
1603-4, the year of King James’ accession, when £233 was spent on the Earl’s 
Coronation robes alone. Many of the major items of the Earl’s wardrobe were 
made up by his own tailors working in one of his houses; the materials were 
normally bought for specific items of apparel and not in large quantities. The 
smaller items of his clothing, like gloves and hats, on the other hand, were 
usually bought as finished items. Some idea of the range of his wardrobe may be 
gained from the inventory of his clothes in the Tower, taken in 1614; these 
would have been merely the clothes which were in current use. There were 
two black velvet gowns, one laced with gold and the other with silver; a bays 
gown of colour de roi and six cloaks of various colours. Among the finest items, 
too, there was a doublet and hose of thirty-two panes of white satin embroidered 
with gold. Only two suits are mentioned, somewhat surprisingly,—a black satin 
suit cut upon ash-coloured taffeta and another of serge, laced with pearls. 
There were forty-six shirts and a great variety of smaller items of apparel—three 
pairs of linen drawers, two pairs of white worsted underhose, five pairs of silk 
stockings, fifty-two pairs of socks, thirty-six toes, forty-one handkerchiefs, ten 
laced cambrick caps, two stitched taffeta caps, two fustian gorgets, one wrought 
waistcoat, one taffeta waistcoat, two beaver hats with bands, three pairs of 
gloves, one pair of boots and two pairs with spurs, two pairs of shoes and a pair 
of riding boothose. Comfort indeed, but bearing in mind the size of his income, 
not extravagance. What of the Countess? it may be asked. She had to provide 
for herself and for much of her daughters’ clothing out of her allowance.! 

The Earl was not a nobleman who maintained any very large establishment 
of household servants. The fifth Earl of Northumberland had as many as 
166 servants in 1512; the ninth Earl never had more than sixty-six servants on 
his wages list (this number was reached in 1603) and after his imprisonment in 
1605 he reduced the number of his servants to a total of about forty. This is not 
to reckon the officers employed on his estates, of course, or his pensioners, a 
handful of scholars and old gentlemen officers who drew £40 to £100 a year each 
from his coffers; in addition, the Countess maintained out of her allowance 


Aln. MSS. L. & P. vol. 10, fol. 195. 
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a small household barely running into double figures. Many of the higher 
officers of the Earl had menservants of their own, for they were recruited from 
the gentry and were frequently men of honoured families; the ‘checkroll’ would 
also be swelled by the presence of a few pages receiving their training in the 
Earl’s household. 

But, as Mr Stone reminded us in his first article, ‘an earl kept open house to 
all comers who could claim the title of gentleman’ and hospitality he reckoned 
the second great drain upon the resources of the nobility, with a royal visit at 
the head of heavy expenses in this direction. In regard to hospitality, the Earl 
of Northumberland was no exception to his class. A contemporary held his 
table ‘one of the best which for a dozen guests was ever kept in this kingdom’; 
in the heyday of his attendance at Court, as many as 250 ‘strangers’ might dine 
at his board. He was always anxious in these years to entertain royalty—he tried 
hard to persuade Queen Elizabeth to visit him at Petworth in 1591, for example, 
and though in this he was unsuccessful, Syon did receive a number of royal 
visitt—King James came twice in 1603 and his Queen visited the Countess 
several times while the Earl was in the Tower. Even in the years of his retire- 
ment at Petworth, the Earl was still upon occasion entertaining on a lavish scale, 
as when in August 1622, a great company headed by the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham came there. There is no doubt that all this was extremely expensive. The 
King’s visit to Syon on 8 June 1603 cost him £364. 19s. in special provision alone, 
and ‘expenses by diet’ were always great; they averaged £500-£1,000 a year 
before his marriage, £1,000—-£2,000 in the first ten years of his marriage, and 
even in the Tower amounted to £800 a year between 1607 and 1612 and were 
as much as £1,300 in 1618-19. In addition, during the Earl’s imprisonment a 
fee of £100 was paid the Lieutenant of the Tower for the right to liberty of diet. 

Building on a lavish scale was a common indulgence of the Elizabethan 
aristocracy. The Earl inherited in his principal seat, Petworth, a house which 
had lately at the expense of more than £3,000 been rebuilt by his father. As 
a consequence, he had no need to do more than keep the house in good repair 
at a cost of less than £100 a year on an average, between the time of his suc- 
cession and 1619. We know, however, that he planned to build a new house at 
Petworth in 1615—his own design and instructions have survived—at a cost of 
nearly £4,000. This plan he never carried out but he must have spent consider- 
able sums at Petworth in the last few years of his life, for he extended the house 
and built the great stables there; for this work no accounts have survived. Syon, 
his second seat, as we have seen, was largely rebuilt in the years 1604-6 and those 
immediately following at a total cost of more than £5,000 spent on the house 
alone. At both Petworth and Syon, moreover, he drew heavily upon local 
resources for his materials, taking much from his own estates, so that the actual 
cost to him would be appreciably greater. 

Living in London could be a heavy charge upon a nobleman who attended 
Court regularly. The Earl was free to be a courtier for twenty years only—1585 
to 1605. He inherited no house suitable as a town house; neither of the two 
Northumberland Houses of his day—there was one at Aldersgate and another 
at Aldgate—was of any use as a residence for him. He hired a succession of 
London houses, never paying more than £100 a year rent for them. On the 
death of his brother-in-law, Essex, he used Essex House for a time as a London 
residence and then bought Walsingham House, Seething Lane, but sold it again, 
in 1607, within three years of buying it, at a loss of £400. 

Sports are supposed to have consumed a lot of some noblemen’s money. The 
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Earl always maintained a good stable of horses. He bought some thirty-two 
horses in his first eighteen months as Earl at a cost of £519. But it was 1600-2 
before another such accession to his stables occurred, and his purchase at that 
time of fifty-three horses in the Low Countries for £1,122 must be regarded as 
exceptional, if we need not accept the ulterior motive attributed to it at the time 
of his trial in Star Chamber in 1606, when it was suggested that the horses were 
to be used to help equip a Catholic armed rising. Apart from the first eighteen 
months, before the Low Countries visits, his charges for feeding and equipping 
his horses ranged between £130 and £300 per annum. The Earl’s joining royal 
progresses in 1602 and 1603 increased his expenses in stabling and equipping 
his horses and, even after his imprisonment, he continued to keep a good stable, 
spending about £400 a year on it. Probably he spent still more in the 1620’s 
when he had built the stables at Petworth, though he would have drawn on the 
estate for oats and so on, for when he died he left as many as 106 horses there. 
Charges of hawks and hounds rarely appear on the household accounts, partly 
because some such costs would be borne by the estates where they were. There 
is mention of heavy expenses for hawks and hounds in 1585-7, when £190 was 
spent specifically on them. It is less easy to calculate the extent to which the 
Earl gambled—many of his losses at play would have been paid out of his privy 
purse and this would not always involve itemization on the accounts. Again it 
is in the first audit-period of the Earl’s time that the most striking figures are to 
hand; he won at play ‘and otherwise’ £575 and lost £729. This seems to have 
been his worst period but other three-figured sums do appear periodically as 
“lost in play’. On the other hand, there is little mention of gambling during his 
years in the Tower. 

The Earl was more inclined in his later years to spend money on things for 
the mind. Educating their sons was often a considerable expense for the nobility 
of the age, though one notes a sharp distinction between the expenses for a 
younger son and those for the heir. Private tutors were employed throughout 
the early years of Lord Percy’s training and were always paid well; Dr Dowse, 
his general tutor, had £40 a year as a member of the household, twice the fee 
of the cofferer. When Lord Percy went to the University in 1615, he spent a 
matter of {600—£800 a year and that was followed by a Grand Tour of Europe, 
for which we have incomplete accounts, but the Earl’s instructions survive and, 
while they urge economy as all such treatises do, they suggest that the tour would 
have been extensive. Where sons cost money to educate, daughters consumed it 
in dowries. The elder daughter, Lady Dorothy, was given £6,000 as her dowry 
(after disputing), but the younger, Lady Lucy, was refused a penny because of 
her father’s disapproval of her marriage. 

‘Suits and troubles by law’ are said to have ruined Anne, Countess of 
Warwick, as well as other members of the Elizabethan aristocracy. The Earl 
regularly retained a group of lawyers to conduct his litigation but his costs never 
amounted to more than £330 a year and in the light of the size of his estates and 
of the not infrequent profit accruing to his revenue, this must be held a reason- 
able expenditure. 

Lastly, it has been written that for the Elizabethan nobleman, as for the 
twentieth century magnate, it was costly even to die. What nowadays is con- 
sumed in death duties, might then be spent as a point of honour upon a splendid 
funeral. In this sense, it cost the Earl as much as £1,029 to die—f£50 for the 
physician and surgeon and the rest for blacks and funeral charges.* 

1 Syon MSS. H. II. rd. 
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A contemporary writer, working about 1605, remarked upon the ‘declining 
of such orders and government as at this day is but too apparent in noblemen’s 
houses and others of great state’. Apart from the smallness of his household 
retinue, the ninth Earl of Northumberland seems to have been an exception to 
the rule, if this was the rule; he maintained such state that when he died the 
furnishings of his two houses at Petworth and Syon were themselves worth more 
than £8,000.1 Yet this splendour of living did not amount to the modern concept 
of ‘conspicuous waste’ and the Earl was far from bankrupt, in the face of one 
spell of costly State service and of a heavy fine in Star Chamber. Land could 
be said to have saved him and, ought one to add, the fortuitous circumstance of 
nearly thirty years away from Court? His son was destined to be Lord High 
Admiral; the story of the tenth Earl’s finances remains to be unravelled from 
a mass of accounts at Alnwick. It is a story which may well prove as rewarding 
a pursuit as the one here told. 


University of Sheffield 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 36,746, fol. 5; Syon MSS. HLII. rb. 


CONTEMPORARY ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL INCOME 
IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By PHYLLIS DEANE 


HIS is the second part of a review of the British nineteenth-century 
national income estimates, the object being to extract their implications 
for a study of the long-term growth of the economy. The first part, which 

appeared in the April 1956 issue of this journal, described estimates published in 
the first half of the century. This article deals with estimates made in the second 
half and considers the trends suggested by them for the century as a whole. 


I 
The estimates in the second half of the century 


The principal contributions to the work of national income estimation in the 
second half of the nineteenth century were made by Levi, Baxter, Mulhall, and 
Giffen. Of these the first two based their estimates on fairly elaborate calcula- 
tions of the national wage bill considered in conjunction with the income tax 
returns. Mulhall and Giffen ranged more widely in their search of supporting 
data without making detailed original calculations for any major component. 
Mulhall, using a standard formula which (judging by comparisons with later 
estimates) gave surprisingly good results, at any rate for the last thirty years 
of the century, produced estimates for various years running back to the beginning 
of the century. Since Baxter and Levi adopted the same general approach and 
covered in part the same period of time it is convenient to consider them 
together. 

Baxter’s estimates of national income appear in three publications. The first 
two of these were originally read as papers to the Statistical Society in January 
1868 and 1869 respectively, and the third was read to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in September 1870.2 All three of the studies were 
thus composed around the same period of time and although the original (1868) 
estimates for 1867 were revised in 186g in the light of a more recent report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the revisions are slight and the results are 
essentially similar. In the 1870 paper to the British Association (published 1871) 
he carried the 1867 estimates forward to 1870 and gave a series of historical 
estimates based on the calculations of early national income investigators. 

Levi published a number of estimates of national income, some of which are 
merely unsupported figures introduced to illustrate analyses dealing with 
particular sectors of the economy. On the assumption that estimates produced 


1 Phyllis Deane, ‘Contemporary Estimates of National Income in the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. vi, (1956), 339-54. The present article, as the first, was 
written as part of an inquiry into the long-term economic growth of the United Kingdom 
which is now in progress at the Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge, under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research Council. 

2 Dudley Baxter, National Income of the United Kingdom (1868); idem, Taxation of the United 
Kingdom (1869) ; idem, National Debt (1871). 
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after his first detailed inquiry into the national wage bill were more firmly based 
than those produced before we shall confine our attention to his post-1866 
estimates.1 Most of them are contained in the book published after his 1884 
inquiry into wages and earnings.? In effect therefore we shall ignore some of 
Levi’s early estimates as being insufficiently considered for our purposes. 

Baxter’s original estimates of national income for 1867, based on his wage-bill 
inquiry and 1864-5 tax returns, was of approximately £814 million, of which 
he attributed £662 million to England and Wales, £74 million to Scotland and 
£78 million to Ireland.’ He distinguished incomes charged to tax, labourers’ 
incomes, Schedule D evasion, allowance for incomes £100-£200, and middle- 
class incomes below £100. His revised estimate, based on 1866-7 tax returns 
with a small upward revision of his estimates for intermediate incomes and 
evasion was £815 millions.4 Later he carried forward the 1867 figure to 1870 
on the assumption that national income was increasing at the rate of £15 millions 
per annum, and back to 1843 on the basis of the tax returns.° 

Levi’s considered estimates are attributed, somewhat loosely, to four years— 
1851, 1866-7, 1879-80 and 1882-3. They contain three components: (1) an 
estimate of the earnings of the working classes based on his own inquiries, 
(2) an estimate of taxable incomes based on the gross assessments to tax (in 
which the choice of gross rather than net assessments is intended to provide an 
allowance for evasion), and (3) an allowance for the earnings of those who are 
neither assessed to tax nor come within his definition of the working classes. 

Levi gives no indication of the basis for his 1851 estimate. Possibly it is just 
a backward projection of his 1866—7 estimate on the basis of the tax returns. 
For each year taxable incomes are calculated on the basis of gross assessments. 
For 1866-7 and 1882-3, and possibly also for 1879-80 his estimate of working- 
class incomes was based on an independent inquiry.* The results of what he 
refers to as his 1867 inquiry were first published in 1866’ and it seems clear that 
the results of his 1884 inquiry were a closer approximation to conditions pre- 
vailing in 1883 than to those of 1884.8 He gives very little information on the 
bases of his estimates for intermediate incomes but he implies that they relate to 


1 Date of publication is not always a safe guide to the date of Levi’s estimates. He occasionally 
repeats revised estimates in their earlier form well after publication of the bases and results of 
revisions. Cf. an article in the 7. Stat. Soc. for March 1884 in which he repeats early national 
income estimates which had been drastically revised in 1883. 

2 Leone Levi, Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1885). In the early 1880’s Levi was 
secretary of a committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science ‘appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into and reporting on the present appropriation of wages and other 
sources of income and considering how far it is consonant with the economic progress of the 
people of the United Kingdom’. This Committee reported at the 1881 and 1882 meetings of the 
British Association and Levi presented another paper on the same subject at the 1883 meeting. 
The reports are printed in extenso in the relevant annual reports of the British Association and 
most of the substance is also reprinted in the op. cit. of this note. 

3 Baxter, National Income of the U.K., pp. 34, 54 and 58. 

4 Baxter, Taxation of the U.K., p. 116. 5 Baxter, National Debt, p. 18. 

° References to an 1879 inquiry are made on pp. 1 and 15 of Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes (1885). The second reference relates it to 1878 and states that the estimates were based on 
the Census of Population of 1871 ‘With allowances for intervening years’. It does not appear 
that the results of this inquiry were ever published. 3 

7 In a series of letters to the Daily Telegraph dated September—October 1866. The full report 
of the inquiry is in Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1867). < 

* In his national income estimates he attributed them to 1882-3. But see the supplementary 
note in Wages and Earnings (1885), pp. 13-16 in which he states that wages fell and employment 
became less continuous as 1884 went on. He sent out his questionnaire in June 1884. 
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all ‘middle-class’ incomes below £150. It would appear that there is an incon- 
sistency in these estimates because he takes no account of variations in the 
income-tax exemption limit which was set at £100 in 1866-7 and £1 50 for the 
other years concerned. Consequently the group embraced by the tax assess- 
ments was significantly larger in 1866-7 than in the other years. 

Since both Baxter and Levi made national income estimates and independent 
inquiries into working-class income for circa 1867 it is convenient to compare 
their results directly. Table 1 sets them out together with a derived estimate 
based largely on the assumption that Baxter’s estimates were more reliable. The 
totals are inclusive of national debt interest. 


Table 1. Estimates of the national income of the United Kingdom, c. 1867 


(In millions of pounds) 


Levi's Baxter’s Derived 

estimate estimate estimate 
1866-7 1867 1867 
(1) Incomes chargeable to tax 423 374 387 
(2) Schedule D evasion 18 67 
(3) Intermediate incomes 120 98 100 
(4) Working-class incomes 418 325 332 
(5) Totals (including national debt) 961 815 886 


Sources: Levi’s estimates from Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1885), p. 6. Note that 
there is probably some double counting in item (3) (estimated at about £14 millions on the basis 
of Stamp’s calculations on this point. See British Incomes and Property (1916) p. 490). Baxter’s 
estimates from Taxation of the United Kingdom, p. 116 (using 1866-7 tax returns) and National 
Income of the U.K. Our derived estimates by using 1867-8 tax returns, by estimating evasion on 
the basis suggested by the Inland Revenue Commissioners (Twelfth Report, pp. 22-3, Sessional 
Papers 1868-9, XVIII), by scaling up Baxter’s figures on labourers’ incomes to match the 
Registrar General’s population estimates for 1867, and by accepting a rough figure of about 
£100 million for intermediate incomes as being of the right order of magnitude in the light of 
Baxter’s, Levi’s and other contemporary guesses. 


The outstanding difference between Baxter’s and Levi’s estimates for 1866-7, 
if we allow for Levi’s double counting in the intermediate income group, lies in 
their estimates of working-class incomes. And since both investigators made 
independent inquiries for this component a discrepancy of nearly 29 per cent 
requires some explanation. The main cause appears to be their different treat- 
ment of the incidence of unemployment, sickness and short time. Levi charac- 
teristically allowed for this in a rough and ready fashion by excluding all workers 
over 60. Baxter argued, however, that a manual labourer ceased in any case 
to be fully effective after the age of 60 and made separate estimates of time lost 
for each main group of trades.1 His average annual earnings thus worked out 
at about 19:8 per cent less than the annual value of the full nominal weekly 
wage and about 15-7 per cent less than Levi’s average earnings. Other reasons 
for the discrepancy are that Baxter chose somewhat lower rates of nominal 
wages in most cases,” that Levi failed to allow for a decrease in the population 
of Ireland, and that Baxter excluded (as belonging to the middle classes) certain 


1 Baxter, National Income of the U.K. p. 47. He concluded that for non-effectives up to the 
age of 65 years ‘we ought to deduct fully 20 per cent from the nominal full time wages’. 

2 Ibid. p. 40. ‘As regards the rate of wages I have found Professor Levi’s book very accurate and 
fair. The averages which I have adopted are rather lower than his, but this may be owing to the 
fall of wages since the period of his investigation.’ 
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classes of employed men (overseers and foremen) which Levi includes in the 
working classes.! 

A detailed examination of the two sets of estimates suggests that Baxter s were 
more thoroughly considered, although they were not finally published in such 
detail. Whether his heavy allowance for lost time, equivalent to a deduction of 
over two months in the year, from the nominal earnings of labourers was justified 
it is not possible to say without further research. Levi’s allowance was probably 
inadequate. It is noteworthy, moreover, that when Levi came to make his 1884 
inquiry he adopted Baxter’s more considered approach to the problem of short 
time and calculated annual average earnings ‘from information received as to 
the regularity of work and continuity of the different kinds of work’. Professor 
Bowley’s estimates of wages and salaries were £306 million for 1860-4 and 
£346 million for 1865-9 which confirms an impression that Baxter’s estimates, 
especially when adjusted to a more reliable population estimate, were a more 
satisfactory approximation than Levi’s.? 

If we carry our derived estimate for 1867 back to 1843 and forward to 1870 
on Baxter’s assumptions we get a total of about £530 million for the earlier year 
and £931 million for 1870:3 after excluding national debt interest this works 
out at about £502 million for 1843, £860 million for 1867 and £906 million for 
1870. This implies a decade rate of growth in average real incomes of about 
174 per cent for the quarter of a century preceding 1870. On balance it seems 
likely that these are conservative estimates. Comparison with other estimates 
suggests that they may even be underestimates. 

The estimates of £502 million for 1843 can be compared with an estimate of 
about £556 million derived from Spackman for 1841, of about £562 million 
derived from Smee for 1846, and Levi’s estimate of £616 million for 1851. The 
1843 national income could well have been below that for each of these years 
but it seems improbable that the discrepancy would have been so great. It may 
be of course that assessed incomes increased faster than total incomes over the 
period 1843-67 and hence that an estimate for 1843 based on the assumption 
that they moved in step would give too low a bias to the earlier total. The 
estimate of £906 million for 1870 can be compared with Prest’s estimate of 
£929 million‘ for that year and Jefferys’ estimate of £965 million.® 

If we assume that Levi’s estimate of £616 million for 1851 is consistent with his 
estimate of £1,274 million for 1882-3 his results imply an average rate of growth 
in real incomes of over 144 per cent over the thirty years preceding 1882.® If, as 
is probably more likely, they are consistent only with his estimates for 1879-80, 


1 Cf. Levi, Wages and Earnings (1885), p. 16. ‘The discrepancies in the total income of the 
working classes as given by the late Mr. Dudley Baxter, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Mulhall, Mr. Jeans and 
myself show the difficulties attending such inquiries principally arising from the want of a 
common basis as to the description of persons to be included under the designation of working 
classes, what is to be taken as the rate of wage when piecework prevails, the inclusion or exclusion 
of overtime, the addition of the money value of board, clothing, lodging, allotment of land and 
other allowances.’ 

* A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 (Cambridge, 1937), 
Pp. 99. 

8 Using J. Stamp’s ‘true comparative series’ of taxable incomes to give the relation between 
1843-4 and 1867-8 taxable incomes. British Incomes and Property, (1917), pp. 318-19. 

‘ A R. Prest, ‘National Income of the United Kingdom, 1870-1946’, Econ. J. p- 58 (March 
1948). 

5 James B. Jefferys and Dorothy Walters, ‘National Income and Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom 1870-1952’, Income and Wealth Series, V (1956), p. 8. 

* These estimates include national debt interest which is excluded in Table 2 below. 
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then his implied rate of growth for just under three decades is under 13} per 
cent per decade. 

Robert Giffen’s period of active research in national income problems over- 
laps with Levi’s. He was, however, a user rather than an originator of national 
income estimates. He drew freely on the work of Baxter and Levi (and at the 
turn of the century, Bowley) using their results critically and knowledgeably, 
adapting them where he thought appropriate, but making his own estimates 
only when they failed to provide him with the relevant finished product. He 
read a number of substantial papers to the Statistical Society and to the British 
Association and contributed a variety of smaller articles to other journals of 
his day. Most of his papers and articles are reprinted in the four volumes which 
make up Essays in Finance and Economic Inquiries and Studies.2. His articles on the 
growth of capital were combined and published in a separate book.? 

Unfortunately Giffen says very little about the bases of his own estimates. 
We can assume that he was well informed about the Inland Revenue returns 
(including the probable extent of evasion), about movements in wage rates 
through time, and about the work of his contemporaries. We can assume also 
that he handled his material intelligently. We cannot assume, however, that he 
spent a great deal of time in compiling the material for his estimates or that he 
meant them to be taken very literally. On the contrary, everything he says 
points to the conclusion that he presented them as broad illustrations to a more 
general analysis and that he himself put relatively little weight on the individual 
figures in his calculations. 

With these qualifications, Table 2 lists Levi’s and Giffen’s estimates for the 
incomes of the three main components of national income for various years. 
Levi’s estimates have been adjusted by the exclusion of national debt interest. 
Giffen’s estimates are assumed to be already exclusive of national debt interest. 
We cannot be certain that the two authors defined their three groups identically 
but Giffen’s references to Levi’s estimates suggest that he thought they had the 
same concepts in view. We have added for comparable years estimates by 
Jefferys and Walters which represent the end result of a good deal of research 
by Bowley, Stamp, Prest, Jefferys and Walters, and others on these components. 

There is no doubt that the modern estimates are more reliable than those of 
either Levi or Giffen. They are also more comprehensive in that they allow for 
omissions and understatements of which neither Levi nor Giffen attempted to 
take account. The fact, therefore, that they are in general lower suggests that 
Giffen and Levi have tended to overestimate for this period. The discrepancies 
are, however, generally within the margin of error of the estimates. 

If we consider Giffen’s estimates by themselves, and in terms of relative rather 
than absolute levels, we find that they imply an average rate of growth in real 
incomes of about 184 per cent per decade for a period of nearly a half century.* 
This is a faster rate of growth than that implied by either Baxter or Levi over 
the relatively shorter periods that they took into consideration. It is fully in 


1 Levi’s estimates for 1851 and 1879-80 were given together in a paper published in 1883. His 
estimates for 1866-7 and 1882-3 were first compared in 1885. All these estimates appear in 
Wages and Earnings (1885), but in different sections and we have no evidence that he regarded 
them as comparable. 

2 Robert Giffen, Essays in Finance, 1st ser. (1880). Idem, Essays in Finance, 2nd ser. (1887). 
Idem, Economic Inquiries and Studies, 2 vols. (1904). 

3 Robert Giffen, The Growth of Capital (1889). 

4 If, as seems likely from his text, he thought there was relative stagnation in Ireland the 
implied rate of growth for Great Britain was rather faster than this. 
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accordance, however, with one of Giffen’s main themes which was that the 
British economy was growing rapidly and that the improvement was particularly 
beneficial to the working classes. Giffen was indeed more firmly and explicitly 
convinced about the rapid and continuous growth of the British economy than 
any of his predecessors in the field of national income estimation. When, in the 
depressed 1880’s, he examined current statistics which seemed to suggest a 
slackening of the rate of growth in real product, he concluded that the available 
data failed to reflect adequately the broadening of the economy and the 
acceleration that was taking place in new and service industries which were 
inevitably less well documented. He remarked then that ‘industry by a natural 
law is becoming more and more miscellaneous, and that as population develops 
the disproportionate growth of the numbers employed on such miscellaneous 
industries and in what may be called incorporeal functions, such as teachers, 
artists and the like, prevents the increase of staple products continuing at the 
former rate’.} 


Table 2. Miscellaneous estimates of national income 1835-83. With 
estimates by Jefferys and Walters for certain years 


(In millions of pounds) 


Taxable 
incomes 
(including Intermediate Labourers’ 
evasion) incomes incomes Totals 
1835-40 Giffen 250 94 171 515 
1851 Levi 244. 120 224 588 
1879-80 Levi 549 143 448 1,140 
1882-3 Levi 584 140 521 1,245 
1883 Giffen 602 118 550 1,270 
Net national 
Profits and Intermediate income at 
evasion incomes Wages factor cost 
1879 Jefferys and Walters 501 120 430 1,051 
1880 Jefferys and Walters 545 120 439 1,104 
1882 Jefferys and Walters 571 133 484 1,188 
1883 Jefferys and Walters 591 139 486 1,216 


Sources : Estimates by Giffen from Essays in Finance, 2nd ser. pp. 461-5. Cf. however his comment 
in a footnote to these figures which are there subdivided by agricultural and non-agricultural 
incomes and by Great Britain and Ireland. ‘But it will be understood that this Table does not 
pretend to accuracy of detail.’ Levi’s estimates from Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes 
(1885), pp. 54-5 for 1851 and 1879-80, p. 6 for 1882-3: they have been adjusted by the exclusion 
of national debt interest from taxable incomes. Jefferys’ and Walters’ total estimates from 
‘National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom 1870-1952’, Income and Wealth 
Series, V (1956), 25, assuming all Jefferys’ and Walters’ additions to belong to the ‘profits and 
evasion’ category and taking estimates for components of national income from Prest, op. cit. 
p. 57. The wage estimates were originally taken from A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income since 1860 
(1937), Pp. 92. 


Mulhall was an assiduous compiler of nineteenth-century national income 
estimates who published a large number of estimates and used a variety of 
methods of national income estimation. Most of his estimates relate to the second 
half of the century and particularly to the last three decades, in which he himself 


1 “The Recent Rate of Material Progress in England’ (1887), Economic Inquiries and Studies, 
nt, 136. 
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was actively at work, but he projected them back to various dates in the first 
half of the century. Where we can check them against the more reliable modern 
estimates which are available for the last three decades his results look plausible. 
Most of his estimates and methods and a great deal of the supporting data 
are set out in his Dictionary and in his study on Industries and Wealth of Nations, but 
he wrote a number of earlier works which were copiously illustrated with national 
income estimates. Where estimates differ for the same year we have selected 
those from the later sources and where explicit estimates of national income 
differ from implicit estimates we have chosen the former. Most of the material 
used in this paper is derived from the Dictionary and from Industries and Wealth of 
Nations. 
_ Mulhall differed from most of his contemporaries in the field of national 
income estimation in that he approached the problem through the available 
output indicators rather than through income-tax returns and wage data. To 
some extent, therefore, his results can be regarded as an independent check on 
other contemporary estimates. He reduced gross output data to net earnings 
estimates and made allowances for industries for which there were no sales or 
output data by means of a set formula. In the course of time he revised his 


formula and we shall be concerned here only with the second version of it.2 This 
was as follows: 


To determine the annual earnings of a nation take: 
Agricultural: 60 per cent of gross annual products 
Manufacturing: 50 per cent of output of mills and artisans 
Minerals, forestry and fisheries: total annual value produced 
Commercial: 10 per cent on aggregate internal trade 
Transport: 10} per cent on same 
House-rent: 6 per cent on value of houses 
Domestic wages: two thirds of house rent 
Public service: 50 per cent of national revenue 
Professions: 10 per cent on sum of all preceding.* 


Using this formula he produced estimates of national income of the United 
Kingdom from various statistical series for 1812, 1836, 1860 and 1895.4 He also 
gave enough information in the Dictionary or Industries and Wealth to permit the 
compilation of estimates based on this formula for 5 other years. We have 
accordingly applied the formula and the results are shown in Table 3 in 
brackets, together with Mulhall’s own estimates. 

We would deduce from Mulhall’s series that there was a vigorous rate of 
growth after the Napoleonic wars and up to 1836—the rate of growth in average 
real incomes being of the order of 28 per cent per decade for the quarter of a 


1 M. G. Mulhall, The Dictionary of Statistics. References here are to the 4th edition revised to 
November 1898 in two parts—the first being the original dictionary revised to c. 1890 and the 
second a supplementary dictionary revised to c. 1898. Idem, Industries and Wealth of Nations (1896). 
See also Idem, The Progress of the World (1880); Balance Sheet of the World 1870-1880 (1881) ; and 
Fifty Years of National Progress, 1837-1887 (1887). 

2 For the first formula see the Dictionary, p. 320. 

8 Industries and Wealth of Nations, p. 11. He also uses this formula in part m of the 1899 edition 
of the Dictionary when he provides estimates for 1895. See also Industries, etc. p. 10 for his defini- 
tion of internal trade to include ‘agricultural products, minerals, forestry, fishing and the imports 
for other countries retained for consumption’, i.e. roughly equivalent to the first three items in 
the above list. 

4 Industries and Wealth, p. 39. With one minor difference the estimates given here are the same 
as those in part n of the 4th edition of the Dictionary, p. 747. 
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century up to about 1836.1 Then, if we may judge from the implicit totals 
derivable from his formula, there appears to have been a decline followed by 
a recovery, giving an average rate of growth between 1820-50 of nearly 19 per 
cent per decade. Somewhere between 1860 and 1870 the rate of growth again 
slackened appreciably but recovered again after 1870 and—again if we rely on 
an implicit total for 1840—we find an average rate of growth of about 18 per 
cent in the four decades preceding 1880. The rate of growth appears to have 
gathered momentum after 1870 and between 1870 and 1895 we find it averaged 
about 27 per cent per decade on Mulhall’s figures, a pace which was actually 
a little slower than that suggested by Jefferys’ and Walters’ estimates. 


Table 3. National income of the United Kingdom, 1812-95 
(After Mulhall; in millions of pounds) 


Manufacture, Total 
mines, forests, national 
Agriculture fisheries House rent All other income 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1812 103 133 15 153 404 
1820 (117) (155) 20 (137) (429) 
1836 137 192 33 238 600 
1840 (131) (215) 41 (175) (562) 
1850 (158) (269) 50 (213) (690) 
1860 147 341 61 389 938 
1870 (156) (367) 86 (352) 961 
1880 (144) (444) 117 (451) 1,156 
1889 226 545 135 379 1,285 
1895 138 525 150 610 1,423 


Sources: Estimates for 1812, 1836, 1860 and 1895 from Industries and Wealth of Nations, p. 95, 
for 1889 from Dictionary of Statistics, p. 320. Totals for 1860 and 1870 from Balance Sheet of the 
World, p. 33. All figures in col. (3) from Dictionary of Statistics, p. 313. All bracketed figures for 
1820, 1840, 1850, 1870 and 1880 by applying Mulhall’s formula as given in Industries and Wealth, 
p. 11 to statistics in Industries and Wealth or in the Dictionary. 1870 and 1880 figures in col. (4) 
also contain a residual due to the fact that Mulhall’s formula resulted in different totals from the 
estimates explicitly given by him in Balance Sheet of the World. Mulhall distinguished the following 
categories of output which we have put together in ‘ All other’ under col. (4)—Trade, Transport, 
Domestic, Public Service, and Professions, etc. He also distinguished between Manufactures and 
Mines, forests, fisheries. Both from the method of estimate and the results that were reached it is 
evident that these distinctions produced estimates of very little intrinsic significance. 


II 


The evidence of a century of national income estimates 


Table 4 sets out the principal national income estimates which we have found 
in or derived from the contemporary sources considered in these articles. 
Other comparable estimates are referred to in the notes to the table. 

It should be recalled that the attribution of the national income estimates to 
particular years has often been extremely imprecise, especially in periods before 
the income-tax returns were a sufficiently important part of the calculation to 
suggest a date. Accordingly it is impossible to allow adequately for the effect of 
cyclical influences in the estimates and to ensure that estimates of rates of growth 
are not inflated or deflated by the fact that one or both of the end-year estimates 

1 Deflating average incomes (as elsewhere in this aper) by a five-year average price index 


Soir from P. Rousseaux, Les mouvements de Fond del’ Economic Anglaise 1800-1 913 (Louvain, 1938), 
pp. 266-7. 
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for a particular period reflect extreme phases of the trade cycle. Nor is it always 
possible to place each year in unambiguous trade-cycle sequence. However, in 
considering the estimates presented in Tables 4 and 5 it is helpful to bear in 
mind that most students of the trade cycle would regard 1860 and 1883 as peak 
years and 1886 as a trough year: less strongly, 1831 can be regarded as a boom 
year and 1822, 1841, 1846 and 1879 as years of depression.1 


Table 4. Summary table of nineteenth-century national income estimates 


Price index 


Total Average based on Average 
national national Rousseaux real 
income Population income 1865 and incomes 
Source of om, millions £L 1885 = 100 aL 
Year derivation (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1800 Pitt, Beeke 297 15°745 18°86 157 12:01 

and Bell 
1812* Colquhoun 405 18-367 22°05 194 11°36 
1822 Lowe 358 21°339 16°78 122 13°75 
831i Pebrer 533 24°135 22°08 109 20:26 
1841§ Spackman 556 26°751 20°76 119 17°45 
1846 Smee 562 28-002 20°07 108 18-58 
1851 || Levi 588 27°393 21°47 97 22°13 
1860 Mulhall 938 28-778 32°59 116 28-10 
1867 Levi and 860 30°409 28-28 115 24°59 

Baxter 
18709 Mulhall 961 31°257 30°74 113 27°31 
1879-80 Levi 1,140 34°304 a3-23 105 31°65 
1880 Mulhall 1,156 34623 33°39 100 33°39 
1882-3 = Levi 1,245 35207 35°36 102 34°67 
1883 Giffen 1,270 35°450 35°83 97 36-93 
1886 Mulhall 1,226 36314 33°76 86 39°26 
1889 Mulhall 1,285 37°179 34°56 84 -  4re14 
1895 Mulhall 1,423 39°221 36-28 75 48°38 
1902 Giffen 1,750 4.1°893 41°77 86 48°57 


Sources: For individual estimates in column (1) see preceding tables and text: for col. (2) see 
Registrar General’s annual reports. Col. (4) compiled by constructing a five-year moving 
average of Rousseaux’ price index—op. cit. Col. (5) by deflating the averages in col. (3) by the 
index in col. (4). For Giffen’s estimate for 1902—quoted from Bowley and analysed by Giffen 
into categories of national expenditure—see Economic Inquiries and Studies, 1, 381-6. 

* Supported by Mulhall’s estimate of £404 million for this year. 

+ Low by comparison with Mulhall’s implicit estimate of £429 million for 1820 yielding a real 
average comparable to Lowe’s of £15°7. 

+ High by comparison with Giffen’s estimate of £515 million for 1835-40 yielding an average 
of about £20 per head at current prices and £16-4 in constant prices. But compare Mulhall’s 
estimate of £600 million for 1836 giving £23°6 per head at current prices and £20-2 per head at 
constant prices. 

§ Supported by Mulhall’s implicit estimate of £562 million for 1840 giving £21 for an average 
at current prices and £17°4 for an average at constant prices. High by comparison with an 
estimate of £502 million for 1843 derived from Baxter, 

|| Low by comparison with Mulhall’s implicit estimate of £6g0 million for 1850 giving £25 at 
current prices and £26 at constant. 

@ Assuming (after Baxter) an increase of £15 million per annum 1867-70 we find a total of 
£931 million for 1870 which is rather below Mulhall’s estimate. But cf. Jefferys’ and Walters’ 
estimate of £965 millions for this year. 


1 See, for example, W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948), 
p. 33; A. F. Burns and Wesley Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (New York, 1947), p. 79: and 
W. H. Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free Society (1944), p. 281. 
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It is interesting to note about Table 4 that the estimates which can be derived 
from the considered calculations of well-informed contemporaries present a 
picture of nineteenth-century economic growth which, while not fully precise 
or conclusive, does seem to be reasonably consistent and coherent. There are 
areas of considerable doubt concerning which we should require a great deal 
more information in order to reach a final conclusion: but there are also areas 
where the estimates seem to provide sufficient mutual support to suggest a fairly 
convincing trend. 

The first area of doubt occurs in the early 1820’s. We have already concluded 
that Lowe’s estimate was more likely to understate than to overstate the true 
level of incomes and this tentative conclusion is strengthened by an implicit 
estimate derived from Mulhall which suggests that real incomes may have been 
some 15 per cent or more in excess of Lowe’s estimate for 1822. We would 
conclude, but still tentatively, that a period of stagnation in the first decade or 
so was followed by a period of unprecedentedly rapid growth which (contrary to 
Lowe’s interpretation) had already gathered momentum by the early 1820’s. 
Whether it reached as high a level as Pebrer’s and Mulhall’s estimates suggest 
by the 1830’s, and whether the decline was so steep in the late 1830’s and early 
1840’s as Spackman’s and Baxter’s estimates suggest, are also matters of some 
doubt; but that there was a marked acceleration after the Napoleonic wars and 
a marked deceleration before the middle of the century seems to emerge fairly 
clearly from the contemporary estimates. By mid-century the rate of growth 
seems to have accelerated again: Mulhall’s implicit estimate for 1860 suggests 
that by then real incomes may have been nearly 14 per cent above Levi’s 1851 
estimate. In the 1860’s there seems to have been another slackening in the rate 
of growth, although probably Mulhall’s figure for 1860 is overestimated and the 
figure for 1867 may be an underestimate. This is another area of considerable 
doubt. After 1870 a new and sustained expansion seems to have set in. 

Table 5 measures changing rates of growth in average real incomes throughout 
the century as suggested by these figures. The first part of the table, which breaks 
the century into eight overlapping sub-periods of between two and three decades, 
shows up the fluctuations which we have deduced from the contemporary esti- 
mates. The second part which distinguishes longer sub-periods (and in which 
we may accordingly have more confidence) suggests a gradually increasing rate 
of economic growth gathering pace towards the second half of the century. We 
might conclude therefore that the period of most rapid sustained growth in the 
British economy took place in the last thirty or forty years of the nineteenth 
century. An earlier period of rapid growth apparently followed the Napoleonic 
wars, but was probably abnormal in that it reflected the deliverance of the 
economy from restrictions on its expansion which had been imposed by a long 
war. 


1 It is of interest to compare the impression obtainable from a study of income-tax returns. 
These suggest a sluggishness of incomes in the 1840’s, a vigorous rise in the 1850’s and an even 
more vigorous rise in the 1860’s. If we extrapolate backwards the Jefferys’ and Walters’ estimates 
for 1870 on the basis of (2) population adjusted by Bowley’s wage rate index (Econ. 7. (1898) xvm1) 
for wages and intermediate incomes, and (6) gross taxable incomes (Stamp’s ‘true comparative 
series’, British Incomes and Property, pp. 318-19) for profits, including evasions and understate- 
ments we get the following rough estimates of order of magnitude for total national income: 


1842 £575 Mm. 
1850 £591 m. 
1860 £720 m. 


1870 £965 m. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that Table 5 represents a statistical interpreta- 
tion of a series of careful quantitative assessments of the size and rate of progress 
of the British economy made by well-informed contemporary observers. Much 
purely subjective judgment has entered into the construction of the con- 


Table 5. The changing rates of growth of the United Kingdom economy 
of the nineteenth century* 


Estimated rate of growth 
in average real incomes 


per decade 

Period (%) 
Short sub-periods 

1800-22 6-3 
1812-41 15°9 
1822-46 13°4 
1841-67 14'] 
1851-70 I1°2 
1867-86 27°9 
1870-95 258 
1883-1902 15'5 
Long sub-periods 
1800-51 12°7 
1822-70 1593 
1846-95 22°5 
1800-1902 14°7 


* For sources see Table 4. Cf. Table 8 in my earlier article (op. cit. p. 353) which gives rates 
of growth for the first half century for Great Britain only. Pebrer’s 1831 estimate has been 
omitted from these calculations because it suggests an implausibly high rate of growth 1812-31 
and an implausibly low rate 1831-51. However, it is by no means impossible that most of the 
growth in real incomes over the period 1822-46 had taken place by 1836. Mulhall’s 1860 
estimate has been omitted for similar reasons, but it may also reflect or exaggerate a short-period 
spurt in rate of growth. 


temporary estimates themselves and into the process of selecting and adjusting 
them in order to produce a comparable series. The statistical results thus 
achieved are rather crude and cannot of themselves be regarded as conclusive 
evidence of the trends they suggest, but they do constitute a set of hypotheses 
which are worthy of serious consideration in the light of other evidence on 
nineteenth-century economic growth. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 
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MINT OUTPUT IN THE TENTH CENTURY 
By PHILIP GRIERSON 


HE output of coins from a mint in any defined period of time is a piece of 

information which numismatists and historians of money are equally 

anxious to have. Prior to the thirteenth century there are no mint records 
for any country of western Christendom to throw any light on the subject. In 
an article published in 1953, however, Professor Robert S. Lopez calculated that 
in the tenth century the moneyers of Pavia would have had to strike a minimum 
of 23,000 denari a year before they could begin to make any profit for them- 
selves.1 He has since repeated it in his recent book on the revival of a gold 
coinage in Italy in the thirteenth century, and on this occasion he has trans- 
formed a minimum production into a normal one in order to emphasize the 
contrast between the tiny output of denari of a tenth or eleventh century mint 
and the hundreds of thousands of gold coins struck annually by the mints of 
Florence and Genoa in the mid-fourteenth century.? There seems some danger 
of this quite misleading figure becoming a commonplace of text-books on 
economic history. ) 

The figure is based on certain statements in the Honorantie civitatis Papie.* This 
document, which survives only in a copy of the fifteenth century, was composed 
about the year 1020, in the later years of the reign of the Emperor Henry II 
(0b. 1024), and gives an account, to use its own words, of the instituta regalia et 
ministerta camere regum Longobardorum et honorantie civitatis Papie as they had existed 
under the emperors Berengar I to Henry II inclusive. The text is corrupt and 
often barely intelligible, but it is a source of major importance for the institutions 
of the kingdom of Italy in the time of the Saxon emperors. Amongst those 
intitutions which it describes (chs. 8-10) are the ministeria or corporations of 
moneyers at Pavia and Milan.* These corporations consisted of nine master 

1 *An aristocracy of money in the early middle ages’, Speculum, xxvim (1953), 16-19. See also 
his observations in the symposium J Problemi comuni dell’ Europa post-carolingia (Spoleto, 1955), 596: 
‘Sembra che il corpo dei monetieri trattenesse per s¢ due denari per ogni soldo coniato; ma 
doveva versare alle pubbliche autorita un fitto annuo di dodici lire, che presuppone la coniazione 
di 23 mila denari prima che si pagassero le spese di coniazione e si cominciasse a intascare un 
guadagno.’ 

® Settecento anni fa: il ritorno all’oro nell’Occidente duecentesco (Quaderni della Rivista Storica 
Italiana. No. 4. Naples, 1955), p. 26, n. 2; ‘Per dare un’idea del cammino percorso dal- 
economia monetaria durante la Rivoluzione Commerciale del medio evo basta confrontare 
queste cifre [i.e. the annual striking of some 350,000 or 400,000 gold florins at Florence in the 
middle 1330’s and over 250,000 genovini d’oro by the mint of Genoa in 1365-6] coi circa 23,000 
denari d’argento all’anno che i monetieri di Pavia contavano coniare nel decimo secolo.’ 

* The most generally accessible edition, with valuable notes, is that of A. Hofmeister in 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, xxx (2), 1444-60, but it is also necessary to consult that 
given by A. Solmi in his ‘L’Amministrazione finanziaria del Regno italico nell’alto medio evo’ 
(Bollettino della Societa Pavese di Storia Patria, xxx1 (1931), 5-288), pp. 20-7. His whole book is an 
elaborate and extremely valuable commentary on the text. Two earlier studies will also be found 
useful: A. Solmi, ‘II testo delle ‘‘Honorantie civitatis Papie”’, Archivio storico lombardo, xtvu 
(1920), 177-92, and F. Landogna, ‘La genesi delle ‘‘Honorantie civitatis Papie”’’, ibid. xix 
(1922), 295-331. Landogna proposes to date the document rather earlier than Solmi does. 

4 The Honorantie was not known to either Brambilla or Gnecchi, so no allusions to it will be 
found in the standard monographs on the mints of Pavia and Milan, Both Landogna (pp. 314-16, 


319-22) and Solmi (‘’Amministrazione’, pp. 111-27) discuss at length the provisions regarding 
the moneyers. 
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moneyers at Pavia and four at Milan who exercised jurisdiction super omnes alios 
monetarios, and it was their duty to ensure that these did not strike coins below 
the accustomed standards of weight and fineness (ut numquam faciant peiores 
denarios quam semper fecerunt de pondere et argento de duodecim in decem). In return for 
their privileges, the master moneyers paid an annual rent! which in the case of 
the Pavese moneyers took the form of 12/. of Pavese denari ad cameram regis and 
4l. of the same to the count of Pavia.? 

The phrase quoted above regarding the fineness of the denari forms the basis 
of Professor Lopez’s calculations. He interprets it, following Landogna and 
Solmi, as meaning that the denari were what moneyers of a later period would 
have described as tod. fine; i.e. in every soldo (12d.) by tale there was rod. by 
weight of fine silver, so that, putting it another way, 12d. were struck from rod. 
(duodecim in decem). This interpretation is borne out by the observed fineness of 
the coins of this period,’ and is unquestionably correct. He goes on to argue, 
or rather takes it for granted, that the moneyers received 12d. by weight of pure 
silver in return for 12d. by tale of the debased silver coins which they paid out 
to the merchants. This would allow them a gross profit of 2d. in every soldo they 
coined. In order to raise the £16 due to the camera regis and the count of Pavia, 
it would therefore be necessary to coin £16 x 6= £96, or 23,040 denari. In his 
first article, Lopez wrote that ‘we must assume that the average yearly produc- 
tion of coins was well in excess of this sum’, since the moneyers grew rapidly in 
wealth, but in his later one he assumed that about 23,000 denari a year was all 
that the moneyers counted on striking. 

This last statement is obviously quite misleading. Even if the calculation that 
it would be necessary to strike 23,000 denari annually before the dues to the 
crown could be paid was correct, there is nothing in these figures to suggest that 
the moneyers did not strike 50,000 denari, or 100,000, or 500,000. If minting 
was a highly profitable business, as no doubt it often was, those engaged in it 
would strike as many coins as they could and not as few as they needed to. In 
any case, the figure of 23,000 is not correct. The workmen would have to be paid 
and the copper for the alloy would have to be bought, so the ‘minimum’ would 
in fact be a much higher figure than 23,000. 

A more serious error is that of assuming that the price of silver can be deduced 


1 Tt is not clear, from the wording of the document, whether the payment is a collective or an 
individual one. Professor Lopez assumes it to be collective; if it were an individual one, his 
figure for minimum output would have to be multiplied by nine. But if it was a real rent, 
related directly to the actual profits of the mint, it is difficult to see why the Pavese corporation 
of moneyers, with a membership of nine, should not have been able to pay a higher figure to the 
treasury than that of Milan, with a membership of only four. If the payment were only a token 
census, unrelated to profits, the figure might well be the same in both cases, but the word used is 
fictum, which implies a rent that was, or at least once had been, so related. 

2 These provisions were summarized and discussed by Professor Lopez in an earlier article 
(‘Continuita e adattamento nel medio evo: un millenio di storia delle associazioni di monetieri 
nell? Europa meridionale’, Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto, 1 (Milan, 1950), 111), but not very 
correctly. He transmuted the annual payments of 12/. and 4J. of current silver coin into payments 
of 12 oz. and 8 oz. of gold, and suggested that this part of the document must consequently go 
back to Lombard times, when gold coinage was in regular use. He also transformed an initial 
payment made by each moneyer on entering office from 3 oz. of gold into 8 oz. of the same metal 
and attributed to the magistri monete and the royal chamberlain the right of fixing the weight and 
fineness of the coins, while in fact their duty was only that of ensuring that the moneyers adhered 
to the legal prescriptions in the matter. 

8 The figures, based on modern chemical analyses, are given by C. Brambilla (Monete di Pavia 
(Pavia, 1883), p. 191) as 850 milliémes for denari of Otto I and 810 milliémes for the later issues 
of Otto II. 
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from the alloy used for the coins. Professor Lopez assumes that the moneyers 
would have to pay only rod. for the quantity of silver necessary to strike 12d., 
and that their gross profit would therefore be 2d. in the soldo, or 20 per cent on 
their outlay. 

How untenable this assumption is can be shown by a concrete example from 
a period for which documents are available. Taking at random a volume con- 
taining a selection of medieval monetary documents, I find that in 1386 Philip 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy and count of Flanders, ordered the striking of 
double gros (i.e. pieces of 25.) at the mint of Ghent. They were to be 6d. fine— 
duodecim in sex, the author of the Honorantie would have said—and cut fifty-seven 
to the fine mark. On the reasoning of Professor Lopez, the gross profit of the 
mint should be 50 per cent. In actual fact, the price of a mark of silver was 
2125., and a mark would provide silver for coins to the value of 228s., leaving 
16s. as the gross profit of the mint to be shared between the duke (25. 6d.) and 
the master moneyer (13s. 6d.). The gross profit would be thus a fraction over 
7 per cent instead of 50 per cent, and out of this figure the cost of purchasing 
the copper required for the alloy and of making the coins would still have to be 
paid. The net profit must have been very small indeed. 

Professor Lopez seeks to justify his figure of 20 per cent by citing the profits 
of the modern U.S. mint, which in 1949, for example, could purchase silver at 
an average price of 46 cents per fine troy ounce and turn it into coin at 
a rate of $1.38 face value per fine troy ounce.? The circumstances are so 
different as to make the comparison meaningless. A modern mint can make 
a profit of these dimensions because a large proportion of the currency—in most 
countries, indeed, the whole—is of a token character, so that the difference 
between the face value of a coin and its value as metal is normally very great. 
A modern state is strong enough to enforce the circulation of its currency at this 
face value and suppress, or at least hold in check, the counterfeiting which such 
a difference tends naturally to produce. Even where there is no profit, as there 
is not where the minting of gold and of extremely small denominations is con- 
cerned, a modern state will still be prepared to produce coins at a loss, since the 
supply of coin is assumed to be as much a function of government as the main- 
tenance of order or the upkeep of the roads, and the cost of minting is a public 
charge which is and ought to be borne by the state. 

In the Middle Ages this was not the case. Minting was a ius regale, and the 
prince—or the bishop or the town authority or whoever else it might be who 
exercised the privilege of minting—expected it to be a source of income. Those 
who actually carried out the work, whether officials employed by the prince or 
contractors who undertook the minting of coin on his behalf, regarded it as a 
means of livelihood. In the period of the penny, the cost of minting was defrayed 
and the profits of both prince and moneyer were secured either by striking more 
than 240 denari to the lb.,° or by issuing coins of silver in varying degrees alloyed 
with copper, or by a combination of both. 

In the case of the Pavese money the coins were only $ or 83} per cent silver. 
In addition, they were probably struck more than 240 to the lb. though the 

1 Henri Laurent, La loi de Gresham au moyen dge. Essai sur la circulation monétaire entre la Flandre 


et le Brabant a la fin du XIV® siécle (Brussels, 1933), pp. 152-3. 

* *An aristocracy of money’, p. 16. 

* Or by using at the mint a different system of weights, lighter than those otherwise employed, 
which comes to the same thing. In thirteenth century England, for example, 240 pennies made 
up the mint pound—the so-called Tower pound—of 5,400 grains, which was only another way of 
saying that 254 pennies were cut to the ordinary (Troy) pound of 5,760 grains. 
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exact figure at which they were issued is rather hard to determine. The‘Pavese 
Ib. weighed about 327 g.,! and the denaro at this time about 1-3 g.,2 which 
suggests that it was struck 252 to the lb. instead of 240. This would imply the 
addition of another 5 per cent to the profit of 20 per cent arising from the alloy, 
but in the absence of any statistical analysis which would tell us the precise 
weight of the denaro at this period one cannot insist upon the exact figure. 
This does not imply, however, a gross profit of something approaching 25 per 
cent, for the price of silver would have to be taken into account, and this is 
something which it is quite impossible to calculate. Leaving aside the dis- 
crepancy between the lb. by weight and the £ by tale, it is obvious that if 
minting were to take place at all, a lb. of silver could not cost more than £1, 
since if it did the coin would be melted as fast as it was issued and the moneyers 
could not have afforded to buy bullion. The lower limit would be determined 
by the market price of silver, which in its turn would be influenced but not 
wholly controlled by what the moneyers were prepared to pay. If the price of 
silver were too high—i.e. if the supply of it declined or the demand for it for 
other purposes were stronger than the demand for it for coin—silver would not 
come to the mint and the striking of coin would slow down or cease altogether.® 
The phenomenon is one that has occurred time and again in the history of coinage. 
What is absolutely certain is that the alloy in itself does not afford a key to the 
price of silver, and that the two cannot be regarded as interchangeable terms. 
The improbability of such a profit as 2d. in the shilling should be evident from 
some of the other figures quoted by Professor Lopez. In order to show how 
rapidly a moneyer could expect to grow rich in the early Middle Ages, he 
observed that a woman slave in the opening years of the ninth century cost 14. 
and that a shop in the covered market at Pavia was rented in gor for 6s. a year; 
a moneyer could therefore have bought a slave on the profit of striking 1,440d. 
and rented a shop on the profit of striking only 432d. The latter could scarcely 
be more than a good day’s work, and even when all allowance is made for the 
fact that a moneyer’s employment must have been very much of a seasonal 
character and that he could not count on striking this number of coins every 
day,* he can scarcely have hoped to grow rich as quickly as that. Minting was 
not at that time a particularly skilled occupation, and the medieval moneyer 
could not command fees comparable to those of a high-class surgeon or barrister 
of the present day. His income from other sources, such as the monopoly of 


1 Assuming with Brambilla (p. 179) that the Roman pound had been restored at Pavia by 
Otto the Great. Brambilla gives the figure for the Roman pound as 326-337 g.; the more 
generally accepted figure is 327:45 g. Either figure is more precise than our evidence warrants. 

2 Ibid. p. 191 and text accompanying pls. tv—v1. Brambilla considers that the ratio of 240 to the 
pound was still being maintained, at least under the Ottos. Without the figures for a substantial 
coin hoard of the period, which could be plotted statistically on a frequency table, it is impossible 
to dogmatize on the matter. 

3 Economic historians have sometimes argued that in the period of the denier, when all prices 
were reckoned in terms of a silver coinage, the price of silver was necessarily constant, since there 
was silver on both sides of the equation. It would be as reasonable to argue that in a community 
whose currency was based on the gold standard the price of golden jewellery would be strictly 
proportional to its weight, and could not vary according to a higher or lower cost of production, 
whether arising from the talent of the artist or from some other factor. Coin, like jewellery, is 
metal on which work has been done, and that work has to be paid for. Coin will have added value 
over and above that of the raw metal, and that added value will be a variable and not a constant. 

4 This in fact is part of Lopez’s argument (‘An aristocracy of money’, pp. 17-18) : money was in 
his view a rarity because of its high cost of production, and the moneyer could not hope to find 
much work for him to do. This view of the ‘rarity’ of coinage in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
is greatly exaggerated; see below, p. 466. 
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money-changing commonly attached to his office,! must in many cases have 
been more important to him than the profit he drew from the striking of coin. 

The figure of 23,000 denari, whether as a minimum or as an average annual 
production for a tenth-century mint, must in fact be relegated to the realm of 
fable. We have no elements at all on which to base any calculation of mint output. 
But there is every reason to suppose that the figure, for an important mint, would 
be far larger than this. Here the numbers of surviving coins can be of some help. 
Hoard statistics from Italy are notoriously difficult to obtain, and no figures for 
hoards of the tenth and eleventh century containing Pavese coins seem to be 
available, though the extreme commonness of the coins today shows that large 
hoards must have been found. But elsewhere in Europe hoard statistics can be 
obtained. 

Even limiting oneself to the tenth and eleventh centuries and to hoards of 
considerable dimensions, the Cuerdale, City of London and Beaworth hoards in 
England each contained 7,000 coins or more—the Beaworth hoard perhaps as 
many as 12,000—and the Cuerdale hoard over 1,000 oz. of silver ingots into the 
bargain.2 The Hétomesnil and Chateauneuf-sur-Cher hoards in France con- 
tained about 2,000 and 3,000 coins respectively. The Graeslid and Espinge 
hoards in Norway and Sweden (Scania) contained about 2,000 and 7,000 coins 
respectively.4 The Farve hoard in Holstein and the Oranienbaum hoard in 
north Russia contained about 4,000 coins each. The Vossberg hoard in Pome- 
rania contained over 6,000 coins and the Leissower Mihle hoard in Branden- 
burg about 5,000 coins and 2 kilos of silver ingots. The Rakwitz hoard in 
Moravia and the Saulburg hoard in Bavaria each contained about 3,000 coins.® 
At least twenty further hoards containing over a thousand coins could be 
enumerated without any difficulty, and the coins that have survived can only be 
a tiny fraction of those that once existed. Since one cannot suppose for a moment 
that a single large hoard, the Cuerdale or Espinge hoard, for example, should 
have contained the equivalent of a third of the annual output of the most 
important mint of Italy, it is evident that coined money must have been more 
plentiful in the eleventh and twelfth centuries than Professor Lopez believes. 
But any precise figure for mint output is more than we can ever hope to obtain.® 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


1 Lopez gives the commission charged by the moneyers of Milan as 1d. in the shilling or 8-33 % 
(‘Continuita e adattamento’, p. 111; ‘An aristocracy of money’, p.21). He has overlooked the fact 
that the phrase in the Honorantie is ‘cambiare eos per unum denarium solidos. . .’, the use of plural 
solidos showing that some figure has dropped out owing to the negligence of a copyist. The profit 
is therefore at most half of the ‘figure which he gives, and possibly even a smaller fraction. 

® Numismatic Chronicle, v (1843), 1-48, 53-104 (Cuerdale); G. C. Brooke, The Norman kings 
(Cat. of English coins in the British Museum), 1 (1916), pp. xix-xxii (City of London, Beaworth). 

® Literature referred to by J. Lafaurie in Revue numismatique, 5th ser. x1v (1952), 112, no. II 
(Hétomesnil), 116, no. 22 (Chateauneuf). 

* H. Dannenberg, Die deutschen Mtinzen der sdchischen und frankischen Kaiserzeit, (Berlin, 1894), 
P. 530, no. 76 (Graeslid) ; P. Hauberg, Mpyntforhold og Udmyntringer i Danmark indtil 1146 (Copen- 
hagen, 1906), p. 171, no. 102 (Espinge). 

* Dannenberg, op. cit. 1 (1876), p. 51, no. 21 (Farve), p. 58, no. 38 (Saulburg) ; 1 (1894), p.526, 
no. 65 (Oranienbaum), p. 532, no. 81 (Vossberg), p. 539, no. 100 (Rakwitz) ; m1 (1898), p. 766, 
no. 108 (Leissower Miihle). 

* In the case of ancient Greek coins, attempts have been made to calculate output on the basis 
of statistics regarding die combinations and estimates of the length of life any individual die 
might be expected to have. The much greater abundance of medieval coinage and the longer 
life granted to a die by the practice of striking in low relief make it very doubtful if these methods, 
whose reliability is in any case seriously open to question, can ever be applied to medieval coins. 


DUTCH ENTREPOT TRADE AT BOSTON, LINCS., 1600-40 
By R. W. K. HINTON 


I 


T may be of interest to communicate some of the results of an examination of 
the foreign-trade port books of Boston, Lincolnshire, between 1600 and 1640.1 
Of this period sixteen years are covered by port books. The books are 
sufficiently small to be easily handled, while not so small that the results are 
haphazard. The accuracy and historical value of port books have often rightly 
been questioned, but all the items in them are not equally unreliable. Imports 
are more reliable than exports, for the export of prohibited goods was necessarily 
concealed ; the nature of goods is more reliable than the quantity; the home port 
of the ships, and the ports from which they had sailed, are probably completely 
reliable. In the Boston port books these are the items on which it is most useful 
to concentrate, because Boston’s import trade was probably in many ways typical 
of England’s import trade as a whole, whereas its export trade was untypical in 
that it was not a cloth trade. 

Early in the seventeenth century the English began to be aware of danger to 
their economy from the commercial entrepét in the United Provinces, and to 
shape their economic policy so as to obviate it. The great size of the Dutch 
merchant fleet and the prosperity of Dutch merchants depended largely on 
re-export trade. The Dutch entrepét was capable of supplying all the foreign 
goods that were consumed in England. But to take imports from Amsterdam 
alone, even though cheaper and better, was to abandon the scheme of trade 
that had been established under Elizabeth I. The English thought it would ruin 
them. Partly they thought it would interrupt their export trade, with consequent 
unemployment and hardship in the cloth industry; partly that it would cause 
a drain of money; and partly that it would destroy the merchant fleet, on which 
they chiefly relied for national power and defence. The Boston port books enable 
us to observe the incidence of the Dutch entrepét trade at a critical period just 
before the great depression of 1620, and to contrast it with a period of notoriously 
good trade in the 1630’s. 


II 


Boston’s import trade consisted of four branches: from the United Provinces, 
Bordeaux, Norway and the Baltic. We continually encounter ships from other 
places—Calais, Hamburg, Emden, etc.—but only the above four trades were 
regular and substantial. 

(1) Commodities habitually imported from Amsterdam and other Dutch 
ports were manufactured goods such as paper, starch, battery, candle wick, 


1 The Port Books of Boston 1601-1640, ed. R. W. K. Hinton, Lincoln Record Society, 1956. There 
are no extant books after 1640 until 1660. Although Scottish trade was counted as foreign trade 
even after 1603, I have entirely omitted it from consideration here. Briefly, it was a salt trade; 
at first very important, in a few years it declined to vanishing point. It was carried in Scottish 
ships. 
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refined sugar, dressed hemp and flax; also re-exports from places with which 
Boston had no intercourse, such as Spanish wine, pitch and tar, currants, figs, 
raisins and spices. Mixed cargoes of small quantities were the rule. Most of 
these goods could also have been obtained from Hull or London, having been 
imported there, in normal circumstances, from the countries of their origin; but 
at Boston it was evidently normal to obtain them (or a proportion of them) 
from the Netherlands. 

(2) The Bordeaux trade was a wine trade. This was perhaps the most firmly 
rooted trade in which Boston took part. In every year for which we have port 
books, more wine was imported direct from Bordeaux than from the United 
Provinces, even including Spanish wine. It was always imported in English 
ships, mainly of Boston and Lynn.1 The importers (i.e. those who paid the 
custom) were the best-established merchants of Boston. The year in which the 
Dutch entrepdt trade in French wine was most significant was 1618. 

(3) Norway trade was timber trade, and by far the most important com- 
modity was Norway deals. These it could never be regarded as normal to obtain 
from the United Provinces, since, being cheap and bulky, they were relatively 
dear to transport and re-ship. Yet in 1617 and 1618 a high proportion did come 
from the United Provinces. Thus: 


Table 1. Import of deals 
(In hundreds) 


From From From From 

UE, Norway WE. Norway 
1601/2 oO 335 1617 26 403 
1602/3 (a) 23 1618 503 58 
1604/5T te) 42 0 a 
oS SS 1628 28 106 
1611 4 72 1630 3 146 
1612 I 40 1633 o 190 
1613f 5 62 1634 (a) 2003 
16158 58 84 1639 I 1758 
1616 9|| 47 1640 o 1794 


Notes. Deals when designated are generally ‘Norway’ deals, whether from U.P. or Norway. 
Sometimes, from U.P. only, they are called ‘slit’ deals, with the same customs valuation as 
Norway deals. In the first two years all the deals are ‘ Mayborough’ deals, with a lower customs 
valuation; Mayborough deals came from Norway; there were no Mayborough deals after 1613. 
‘Spruce’ (i.e. Prussia) deals are not found. 

* Including 13 hundreds in ships from a place tentatively identified as Marienburg in Prussia. 
This identification may be wrong and in any case the ships may have loaded in Norway. 

t Also $ hundred from Emden. 

+ Also 3 hundreds from Emden. 

§ Also 5 hundreds from a place which is illegible. 

|| Plus two consignments, illegible, from U.P., perhaps another 6 hundreds in all. 

q Including 23 hundreds from Denmark, and plus two consignments, illegible, from Norway. 


Probably in 1618, or shortly after, the author of Sir Walter Raleigh's Observa- 
tions touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollander wrote this: 


The exceeding groves of wood are in the East kingdoms, but the huge piles of 
wainscot, clapboard, fir deal, masts and timber is in the Low Countries where 
none groweth, wherewith they serve themselves and other parts and this 


* After the peace with Spain in 1604. In 1601/2 and 1602/3 there were no English ships from 
Bordeaux. 
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kingdom with those commodities; they have five or six hundred great long ships 
continually using that trade, and we none in that course.1 


So far as the Boston port books are capable of substantiating this statement, they 
do. In 1611, 1612 and 1613 Boston and other English ships brought timber from 
Norway and the Baltic, but from 1615 to 1618 all such timber as was imported 
direct from those places arrived in Dutch, Danish or Norwegian ships. 

(4) When occasion required, Boston imported Polish rye. In 1615, 1616 and 
1617 the Dutch entrepét trade is very pronounced. Thus: 


Table 2. Import of rye 


(In lasts) 
From From 
Danzig, Danzig, 

From Elbing, From Elbing, 

U.P. Konigsberg U.P. Konigsberg 
1601/2 te) Co) 1617§ 225 fo) 
1602/3 te) fo) 1618 53 35 
1604/5* (a) Co) 
—_—_. 1628 (a) fC) 
1611 Co) 10 1630 te) to) 
1612 15 24 1633|| 129 24 
1613 6 22 16349 66 108 
16157 266 fa) 1639 76 38 
1616¢ 518 43 1640 o 33 


Notes. Rye when designated is ‘Danzig’ rye, except for a shipment of ‘French’ rye from 
Brittany in 1617. Undesignated rye is presumably generally Danzig rye. Rarely, rye is measured 
in quarters, when 10 quarters make a last. 

* Also 3 lasts from Emden. 

+ Also 16 lasts from Hamburg, 14 from a place which is illegible, and 12 from Scotland. 

~ Also 35 lasts from a place which is illegible and 41 from Scotland. Plus several illegible 
consignments from U.P. 

§ Also 50 lasts of French rye from Brittany. 

|| Also 4 lasts from Emden. 

g§ Also 30 lasts from Hamburg. 


The Observations touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollander says 


The abundance of corn groweth in the East kingdoms, but the great store- 
houses for grain. ..is in the Low Countries, wherewith upon every occasion of 
scarcity and dearth they do enrich themselves seven years after, employ their 
people and get great freights for their ships in other countries, and we none in 
that course.” 


Again the Boston port books confirm this statement so far as they are able. In 
1612, when the demand for rye was small, three English ships arrived from the 
Baltic; but in 1616, when the demand was great, only one arrived from the 
Baltic. ‘No sooner a dearth of fish, wine or corn here... ’, says the Observations 
in another passage, ‘but the Emdeners, Hamburgers and Hollanders out of 
their storehouses lade fifty or one hundred ships or more, dispersing themselves 


1 Sir Walter Raleigh’s Observations (1653), p. 26. The text contains statements about the value 
of Polish coins which cannot have been written earlier than 1618 and would have been out of 
date after 1619. But a passage on p. 17 seems to be earlier (see p. 470, n. 2, below). Lewes Roberts’ 
Treasure of Traffic (1641) contains strikingly similar remarks about the Dutch entrepét. 

2 Observations, p. 25. 
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round about this kingdom, and carry away great store of coin and wealth for 
little commodity’.1 Boston port books do not show that the Dutch took away 
coin and wealth instead of commodities; but the figure of fifty or a hundred 
Dutch ships was probably no exaggeration for all England when in 1616 thirty- 
seven Dutch ships from the United Provinces came to Boston alone. 


Ill 


The years 1611 to 1618 were the only years of our period when both England 
and the United Provinces were at peace, and when, therefore, their ships and 
merchants competed in this respect on equal terms. It is apparent that in 
competition on equal terms the Dutch were rapidly establishing absolute com- 
mercial mastery, doubtless mainly through their notoriously low freight rates. 
The year 1615 is the first year we see it in the Boston port books. Apart from 
the indications noticed above, we find that in 1615-18 the value of all dry goods 
(i.e. except wine) imported from the United Provinces was greater than the 
value of all dry goods imported from all other places together, whereas the 
reverse is true at every other time.? Similarly in the same period more ships 
came into Boston every year from the United Provinces than from all other 
places together, which is not true of any other year in the series except 1628, 
a year of very small trade. These facts tend to substantiate the Levant company’s 
complaint in 1615, that the Dutch entrepét was ruining their direct trade from 
the Mediterranean, and the Eastland company’s complaint in 1620, that the 
Dutch entrepét was ruining their direct trade from the Baltic. They lend colour 
to the contemporary explanation of the depression of 1620, that it was attribut- 
able in large measure to the effect of the Dutch entrepét on English import trades. 
The years before 1620 should be contrasted with the 1630’s. The United 
Provinces were now engaged in the Thirty Years War and their freight rates 
were rising.? Imports from the United Provinces themselves were now carried 
entirely in English ships, whereas in 1615-18 English ships in that trade 
numbered only three or four a year. Imports from Norway were now carried 
in English ships or local ships, whereas in 1615-18 many of the ships in that 
trade were Dutch. The value of imports from the United Provinces had fallen, 
and similarly their volume measured in shiploads—though this might not have 
been so, had the demand for corn remained as high as in 1615-18. The value 
and volume of imports from other places had risen: there was no expansion of 
the Bordeaux trade but the Norway and Baltic trades more than doubled. 
These switches of the import trade first towards and then away from the 
Dutch entrepét go far to explain why Francis Bacon could write, in the 


} Observations, p. 15. On pp. 16-17: ‘Amsterdam is never without seven hundred thousand 
quarters of corn....A dearth in England, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal and other places is 
truly observed to enrich Holland seven years after....For example, the last dearth six years 
past, the Hamburgers, Emdeners and Hollanders out of their storehouses furnished this kingdom. 
...What great quantity of coins was transported round about your kingdom from every port 
town, and from your City of London and other cities, cannot be esteemed so little as two millions.’ 
The ‘last dearth six years past’ may refer to the bad harvest of 1608: then this part of the Observa- 
tions was written in 1614 or 1615. This is no unlikely date for a complaint against the Dutch. 
The point of dating it exactly is that it was one of the earliest such complaints. 

* Valuec an be calculated very approximately, but with enough consistency for the present 
purpose, from the subsidy of poundage. Boston Port Books (introduction, appendix B) gives also 
wine. 1616 being a searcher’s book does not record the subsidy. 

® J. Schreiner, Nederland og Norge 1625-1650 (Oslo, 1933), PPp- 49-50. Between 1625 and 1642 
Dutch freight charges in the Norway trade rose about 100 %. 
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much-quoted phrase, just after the depression of 1620, that ‘the increase of any 
estate must be upon the foreigner, for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is some- 
where lost’. 

We said that the English feared the Dutch entrepot partly for its effect on 
their merchant fleet. When Amsterdam was active they saw in the port of 
Boston Dutch ships far outnumbering their own. When it was not active they 
saw no Dutch ships, but a great number of English ones. Thus: 


Table 3. Ships coming into Boston with goods from foreign ports 


Dutch English Dutch English 
Total ships ships Total ships ships 

1601/2 8 4 2 1617 30 22 6 
1602/3 6 2 fe) 1618 20 8 6 
1604/5 10 I 5 

1628 9 3 5 
1611 20 6 8 1630 13 2 7 
1612 13 2 10 1633 24 te) 18 
1613 16 6 6 1634 36 I 22 
1615 36 18 a 1639 37 (a) 22 
1616 5I 40 7 1640 36 (0) 16 


It is a great pity that at Boston as elsewhere no port books survive for the 
period 1641-60. Although the 1630’s were a decade of prosperity, this prosperity 
could not last. It is the general opinion, said one observer at the end of our 
period, ‘that trade never flourished more than now, and it may be so; but we 
must consider this be not accidental and changeable... . It is true, that our great 
trade depends upon the troubles of our neighbours; we enjoy almost the trade 
of Christendom; but, if a peace happen betwixt France, Spain and the United 
Provinces, all these will share what we now possess alone’.! The end of the 
Thirty Years War meant, for the Dutch, peace and lower freight rates: and we 
have seen with what success they managed their trade when they were at peace 
in 1615-18. But precisely at the end of the Thirty Years War the English 
executed their king; all foreign states regarded the Commonwealth as illegiti- 
mate, and English ships on the high seas were fair game for privateers. If port 
books survived for the years about 1650 they would probably show an even 
greater reversion to the Dutch entrepét than in 1615-18, with a corresponding 
even more catastrophic decline in the English merchant fleet. They would leave 
little doubt as to the purpose and justification of the Navigation Act of 1651. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


1 Sir Thomas Roe his Speech in Parliament, 1640. 


ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: A CRITICAL NOTE 


By DAVID SPRING 


while dealing chiefly with the finances of the first and second Dukes of 

Buckingham, has essayed some general remarks about aristocratic land- 
owners as a Class. It is to these remarks—which take exception to some of my 
own work—that I should like to address myself. 

The point need scarcely be laboured that the subject of landownership in the 
nineteenth century is sufficiently vast and unexplored for pioneer work to stir 
up differences of opinion. If one assumes that the possession of 2,000-3,000 acres 
or more defined an aristocratic landowner, the class of landowners was formid- 
able in number, roughly 2,000 in England alone. Much of what they did, and 
especially of what they felt, cannot be expressed quantitatively; and much of 
what can be so expressed for individuals may through lack of adequate sources 
fail of expression for the class. It is therefore not likely that the last word will 
be said on this subject for a long time, if indeed ever. None the less there may be 
some use in making clear now where it is perhaps possible to differ with some 
of Mr Thompson’s general observations. These observations will be discussed 
under three heads: first, the sources of aristocratic indebtedness; second, the 
gravity of that indebtedness; and third, the effect of strict family settlement 
upon the terms and methods of borrowing. 


| R THOMPSON’S thoughtful article, ‘The End of a Great Estate’,* 


I 


Among the sources of indebtedness commonly accepted as significant by 
historians of the landed society—excessive building, strict settlement, election 
expenses, and personal extravagance—Mr Thompson seeks mainly to rule out 
those that do not apply to the nineteenth century. Excessive building was less 
likely than earlier to be a serious source of debt, because the advent of quantity 
surveying ‘meant that estimated and actual cost were brought close together, 
so that the landed magnate of the nineteenth century could confidently calcu- 
late whether or not he could afford to build ambitiously’. Family settlement 
may also have been a less likely source of debt, because of the practice of pro- 
viding for younger sons by annuities rather than portions, thereby diminishing 
by roughly half the capital debt occasioned by younger children. After the first 
Reform Bill, moreover, ruinous political costs were incurred only by landed 
magnates in the possession of a formidable political interest. In short, the 
nineteenth century saw a reduction in the sources of indebtedness. 

Now the first of these sources may have been prematurely removed by 
Mr Thompson from the landed society; for the early years of the nineteenth 

1 F. M. L. Thompson, ‘The End of a Great Estate’ . Hist. Rev. 

2 The number of landed families was computed ess A tags Tle Gon ae 
Great Britain and Ireland (4th ed. 1883). Bateman calculated that there were fifteen landowners 
in Great Britain and Ireland with gross incomes of £100,000 and above. Magnates like a Duke 
of Devonshire or an Earl Fitzwilliam obviously constituted a very small part of the class; and as 


the family papers and estate accounts of such landowners are far fuller than those of smaller ones 
this alone makes general statements hazardous. z 
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century were not without examples of what may fairly be called excessive 
building. In the 1820’s there was the first Marquis of Ailesbury who, anxious 
to live in a mansion befitting his new title and equalling the splendours of 
Bowood and Longleat, spent £250,000 on Tottenham House, stopping only 
when alarmed trustees and advisers restrained him.! There was also the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, a nobleman of taste with a passion for building, who 
lavished a fortune on Chatsworth and its gardens over a period of twenty years 
(beginning in 1820), until his expenditure forced a sale of his Yorkshire estate.? 
It may be that Miss Edgeworth was not unjustified in describing housebuilding 
as one of ‘those objects of emulation for which country gentlemen often ruin 
themselves’.? There was, after all, a persuasive standard in such things, set 
by that elegant but extravagant monarch, George IV, who sought ‘to create 
for the British monarchy a setting of gorgeous monumentality’ and trans- 
formed Buckingham House into a palace at a cost that gave rise to a public 
scandal.* 

What do such examples signify for quantity surveying and its effect on building 
costs? Possibly that surveying in the early nineteenth century was scarcely as 
professional and reliable as it was to become later. This would seem to be the 
opinion of the historian of quantity surveying in London.® And it is told of the 
architect-builders, Hansom and Welch, that they went bankrupt as late as 1838 
in erecting the Birmingham Town Hall, so greatly did the final cost exceed their 
original estimate. But even granting that quantity surveying was reasonably 
effective, would it have deterred landowners like the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Marquis of Ailesbury who showed more concern with aesthetic taste and 
family pride than with keeping down the costs of building? 

The early nineteenth century was still the age of aristocratic patronage and 
magnificence: the eighteenth century had not yet run its course, and one suspects 
that even the most careful of estimates was not proof against the caprices and 
fancies of aristocratic patrons. We have John Nash’s evidence that George IV’s 
flights of fancy made nonsense out of his original estimate for Buckingham 
Palace.” And the Duke of Devonshire, we also know, was much given to changing 
his mind mid-course in his building operations.’ It has been said that land- 
owners spent less on country-house building in the 1830’s and 1840’s;® but it 
may be that the effects of quantity surveying were no more at work than the 
effects of a changing aristocratic outlook that left smaller place for aesthetic 
taste and family honour and urged retrenchment, among other things, in the 
building of country houses. In short, there was probably a reduction in 


1 Earl of Cardigan, The Wardens of Savernake Forest (1949), p. 297; Savernake MSS., by courtesy 
of the Earl of Cardigan. 

2 F. Thompson, A History of Chatsworth (1949), ch. 1x; Chatsworth MSS. by courtesy of the 
Duke of Devonshire. Lord Shaftesbury described the building at Chatsworth as ‘probably the 
last great effort of hereditary wealth, of aristocratical competition with the splendour of Kings’; 
see E. Hodder, The Life and the Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (1906), 1, 281. 

3 M. Edgeworth, Vivian, ch. u. 

4 J. Summerson, John Nash Architect to King George IV (1949), p. 229. 

5 J. Nisbet, ‘Quantity Surveying in London during the Nineteenth Century’, Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (1951-2). 

6 G. Corderoy, ‘Measuring and Quantity Surveying’, Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
(1913-14). 

7 First and Second Reports of Select Committee of Inquiry into matters connected with Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace, Parl. Papers (hereafter designated P.P.) (1831), Iv, 15. 

8 F. Thompson, Chatsworth, ch. Iv. 

9 Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Early Victorian Architecture in Britain (New Haven, 1954), 1, 225- 
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excessive building in the nineteenth century, but it is not likely that it came soon 
enough to justify its removal as a source of debt. 

Unlike building, family charges were practically universal to the landed 
society and were therefore of more consequence to the class as a whole; and if it 
is correct that younger sons were paid life annuities rather than portions 1n the 
nineteenth century, then an important source of capital debt was possibly much 
reduced. There is considerable evidence, however, to suggest that the practice 
of paying life annuities alone to sons belongs mainly to an earlier time; that it 
was a declining rather than growing practice; and that family charges as a 
source of debt were no less, and perhaps more, operative in the nineteenth than 
in the eighteenth century. For nineteenth-century practice it may be profitable 
to examine the provision for younger children in the Russell family on the 
accession of the seventh Duke of Bedford in 1839. 

The Duke found himself responsible for portions to many persons: to his uncle 
and nephew, to his numerous brothers and sisters by his father’s two marriages. 
To his uncle, Lord William Russell, he owed a portion of £45,000; to his 
nephew’s widow, the Baroness de Clifford, one of £43,910; to his brothers, 
Lord G. W. Russell and Lord John Russell, portions of £47,000 and £40,000 
respectively; and to his seven brothers and three sisters by his father’s second 
marriage, portions of £12,000 apiece. In addition to these portions the Duke 
paid annuities to many members of his family; to a nephew, William Russell 
(£200), to his uncle, Lord William (£300), to Lord John Russell (£225), and 
to all of his brothers and sisters by his father’s second marriage (£200 each). Of 
the Duke’s incumbrances in 1839, amounting to £551,940, portions for younger 
children (exclusive of family legacies) amounted to at least £295,910. 

Although family arrangements, like much else in the landed society, often 
defy simple generalization, here at least it is likely that the arrangements in the 
Russell family were closer to the conventional mode of family settlement in the 
nineteenth century than those suggested by Mr Thompson. In the eighteenth 
century, it would seem, it was not unusual for daughters alone to receive 
relatively large portions in order to promote family alliances, and for sons to 
receive annuities which when capitalized fell considerably below their sisters’ 
portions.? By the nineteenth century, however, it would appear that new ways— 
or better, perhaps, less common ways—of providing for children had come to 
the fore. Joseph Farington, who had a sharp eye for the details of family finance, 
observed in 1806 that in the Duke of Rutland’s family ‘it has been usual to 
portion the younger Brothers by giving to each an annuity only and that £500 
a year—the rest to be done by the family interest. The Duke gave the Receiver- 
ship of the County of Leicester to Mr Mansfield a Banker in Leicester, it is worth 
£3,000 a year, but he conditioned that his brother should be paid from it 
£1,500 a year, viz: one half.’* Farington’s discovery, however, apparently 
struck him as an oddity, not as conventional practice. 

One may speculate that new conditions may have made it so. An aristocracy 
no longer so busy with the politics of family alliance, no longer so amply 
endowed by the gains of political office, may have become disposed to adopt 
those arrangements for younger children whereby daughters and sons were 


* Bedford MSS., by courtesy of the Duke of Bedford; will of the sixth Duke of Bedford, 
Somerset House. 

* A detailed account of the portions given by the second Earl of Nottingham to his children is 
to be found in J. H. Plumb (ed.), Studies in Social History: A Tribute to G. M. Trevelyan (1955), 
ch. v by Professor Habakkuk. * J. Greig (ed.), The Farington Diary (1928), tv, 41. 
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portioned more nearly alike, daughters needing no special provision, and sons 
needing more than modest annuities in the absence of sinecures and pensions. 
In the Grenville family’s provision for younger children, which Mr Thompson 
has described in detail, Thomas Grenville’s annuity, like his brother Lord 
Grenville’s, may have belonged to the old-style arrangement as both men held 
lucrative offices, Thomas Grenville being the last chief justice in eyre south of 
Trent (at £2,000 a year), and his brother holding among other offices that 
of auditor of the exchequer (at £4,000 a year).! Their nephew, however, Lord 
Nugent, was portioned equally with his sister, Lady Arundell, at £10,000, 
perhaps because of the growth of the new-style arrangement. He was given in 
addition an annuity of £1,500 by his father’s will, and his sister was given one 
of £250 by her brother, the Duke, during the lifetime of her husband.? Lord 
Nugent’s large annuity was occasioned by the special circumstance of his being 
a peer with no land to support the title.’ 

However one may speculate about the cause, there is little sign that in the 
nineteenth century daughters alone were favoured with portions;* at any rate, 
a fairly extensive sampling of private papers and law cases has disclosed no such 
examples. The younger son of the second Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Algernon Percy, may well have received an annuity, as Mr Thompson has 
noted; but he was also portioned by a capital sum equally with each of his four 
sisters, and he was given an estate in Yorkshire as well. Such were the direc- 
tions of his father’s will. To learn the complete story of a family’s provision for 
younger children, it is often necessary to consult not only marriage settlements 
and estate accounts but also subsequent deeds and wills. The provisional arrange- 
ment of a marriage settlement, with its scale of charges for one, two, or more 
children, was often substantially altered to meet later circumstances and wishes. 
It is also worth pointing out that estate accounts often describe as an annuity 
anything in the nature of an annual charge, and the interest of unraised portions 
was frequently so described. Earl Fitzwilliam’s daughters, for example, were 
said to receive annuities of £1,000 a year when these payments were only half 
annuities, half of each being assigned in perpetuity.® 

Although marriage settlements usually directed that portions vest in sons at 
the age of 21 and in daughters either at the same age or on marriage, sometimes 
they went unraised for a long time. Eventually, however, the capital sum would 
have to be come by, unless as happened infrequently the younger child, probably 
a spinster daughter, voluntarily returned its portion to the head of the family. 
Since the sum was commonly come by through mortgage rather than saving, 
the results might well be burdensome—in some families more than in others, 
but in general sufficiently so to prompt William Twopeny, a conveyancing 
barrister of the Middle Temple, to write a pamphlet in 1854 tracing the troubles 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, articles on Thomas Grenville and his brother. 

2 Stowe MSS., by courtesy of the Huntington Library, California. 

3 Jbid. A small residential estate of 60 acres, affording no income, was provided for Lord 
Nugent by his brother, the Duke of Buckingham. 

4 It is perhaps significant that the parliamentary settlement on the Duke of Wellington 
(54 G. 3, c. 101) treats daughters and younger sons equally. 

5 Will of the second Duke of Northumberland, Somerset House. 

6 Milton MSS., by courtesy of the Northampton Record Society. This was the provision for 
daughters; the Earl’s sons were eventually given landed estates, to avoid their becoming (as the 
Earl said) wanderers on the face of the earth. They did better than their sisters, which happened 
perhaps more often than the reverse in the nineteenth century, although rarely in the shape of 
landed property—except in the greatest families where providing land for younger sons, or at 
least for a second son, was a growing practice. 
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brought by the prevalent mode of providing for younger children.1 He makes 
no mention of new technical developments in family settlement such as 
Mr Thompson has described. Indeed what Twopeny proposed as an innova- 
tion—that landowners insure their lives rather than charge their estates to 
provide for their younger children—would have had much less relevance if 
younger sons had commonly been provided for by annuity alone. 

Enough has been said perhaps to warrant concluding that family charges and 
excessive building ought not to be removed from the significant sources of 
landed indebtedness in the nineteenth century—at least from the first three 
decades of that century so far as the costs of building are concerned. It is quite 
possible that roughly after 1830, along with building, such other sources of debt 
as personal extravagance and electioneering also declined for a variety of 
reasons, chief of which was retrenchment. But before 1830 the pattern of 
aristocratic expenditure was probably much the same as in the eighteenth 
century; and if there was a difference it may have been that aristocratic over- 
spending in the early nineteenth century assumed larger proportions than before. 
The gambling fever continued into the nineteenth century, Crockford’s opening 
its doors as late as 1827. Electoral contests grew fiercer, perhaps reaching a high 
point in costs in the General Election of 1826.2 And there is some evidence to 
suggest that the households of great families grew more elaborate and costly.* 


II 


Whatever its sources Mr Thompson contends that historians have taken aristo- 
cratic indebtedness too seriously.4- Debt to some unknown extent, he admits, 
did exist but its significance may easily be misunderstood. As he points out, 
debt of ‘overwhelming proportions’, like that of the second Duke of Buckingham 
who went bankrupt, was rare. 

In an attempt to measure the gravity of aristocratic indebtedness Mr Thomp- 
son seeks to find what he calls the ‘breaking-point’. He finds this point ‘some- 
where in (the) region’ where ‘disposable income’ is absorbed by debt charges 
and new borrowing is undertaken simply to provide for those charges. Dispos- 
able income, in turn, is that income which is left after deducting the costs of 
estate management and the minimum necessary expenditure of a nobleman 
which may be found by reference to the fact that the Marquis of Ailesbury’s 
trustees allotted £6,000 for the upkeep of Tottenham. How close a landowner 
could approach the breaking-point without having to sell land is shown by the 
Marquis who reduced his debts by retrenchment after reaching a point in 1845 
where debts absorbed £23,000 out of his disposable income of £24,000—£25,000. 
If this was so, landowners like the Earl of Durham, Earl Fitzwilliam, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, whose indebtedness was much less burdensome than that 


1 W. Twopeny, Observations on the Result of the Present Mode of Providing Porti 
Children by a Charge on Landed Estates (1854). 4 ed ae 

* In May 1827, Brougham referred to ‘the great, and as his late election experience proved 
beyond all doubt, the growing evil of election expenses’; see Hansard, 2nd ser., xvu, 678. 

* The markedly increased size of the households of great families is suggested by the returns of 
Assessed Taxes (P.R.O. E. 182), some of which have been examined for the years 1806-22. 

* In discussing the financial consequences of family settlement (p. 44) Mr Thompson does state 
that ‘ Maybe the technical development of settlements themselves was as much responsible as the 
spectacular increase in incomes from land in saving the great landowners from a substantial reduction of 
their estates’ (my italics). It is clear, however, that this statement does not represent Mr Thomp- 
son’s usual assessment of landed indebtedness. 
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of the Marquis of Ailesbury, need scarcely have looked to their non-agricultural 
income for relief from the pressure of debt. 

There is as yet, it is true, no knowing precisely what amount of indebtedness 
existed in the first half of the nineteenth century. Guesses about it were often 
made. But as Gladstone once said, while guessing himself as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1853, ‘we are all on an equality in this respect—we may all guess 
and conjecture at pleasure’.1 Whatever the conjecture, however, no one thought 
indebtedness had reached overwhelming proportions or bankruptcy; and we 
need not wait on the findings of detailed research to corroborate this opinion. 
English landowners in the first half of the century were not as hard hit as the 
Irish ; nor was their indebtedness such as to face many of them with an immediate 
and inescapable reduction of their estates of the sort experienced by the 
Grenvilles who lost about two-thirds of their land. If such had been their 
condition then the face of the landed society would have been radically changed. 
In fact, however, the leading county families of 1860 were probably not very 
different from those of 1760.? 

Indebtedness then was less than overwhelming, but being so it may yet have 
pressed harder than Mr Thompson seems to suggest by his use of the Ailesbury 
example. Alarm about indebtedness was not uncommon. Early in 1823, for 
example, the Tory cabinet had before it the heads of a bill entitled ‘For the 
relief of Landed Proprietors by the advance of money from the Sinking Fund 
for paying off mortgages contracted between the years 1800 and 1819’. What 
the bill proposed was that the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund become the 
mortgagees of incumbered landowners at the reduced rate of interest of 34 per 
cent. Five million pounds was to be advanced to English landowners and one 
million to Irish. Huskisson approved of the bill and would have enlarged the 
sum to be laid out. But the Lord Chancellor demurred: he had legal objections 
to bringing the Crown and the aristocracy into such close relations.* The cabinet 
was persuaded and the bill was allowed to drop, although presumably the 
unusual lending to landowners undertaken by the Bank of England shortly 


1 Hansard, 3rd ser. cxxvu, 208, 12 May 1853. 

2 It would seem that Mr Thompson has attributed to me an extreme interpretation of English 
landownership in the nineteenth century—namely that the great landowners were literally on 
the verge of financial bankruptcy. I am afraid, however, that this is not—and never was—my 
interpretation of the subject. The plainest and fullest description of a landowner’s indebtedness 
in my early essays—perhaps the only adequately detailed one—was that of the seventh Duke of 
Devonshire (‘The English Landed Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron 1830-80’, 7. Econ. Hist. x1 
(1951)); and nothing in that description or the correspondence therein quoted could be taken 
to refer to bankruptcy. It is true that in that essay there are to be found certain phrases which 
might have misled Mr Thompson by reason of their regrettable obscurity. For example, I wrote 
at the very end of it of ‘the spur of imminent disaster, compounded of indebtedness within the 
ranks of the gentry and a vast new wealth arising in the towns’. I meant by that phrase not the 
disaster of financial bankruptcy but the disaster of social decline, of being eclipsed by new classes. 
Mr Thompson might well have asked for clarification of such a phrase, but in view of other things 
to be found in my early essays he has, I am afraid, been presuming to ascribe the most extreme 
opinion to me. 

This said, it might appear that nothing more need be discussed here about landed indebtedness. 
Mr Thompson, however, has gone further than merely pointing out that bankruptcy was 
uncommon; in an attempt to measure and assess landed indebtedness he has set up a scale that 
would seem to give an air of unreality to what I have been trying to understand—namely the 
necessities and motives of landowners. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 38,291, fols. 389-91. 

4 Portland MSS., by courtesy of the University of Nottingham, G. Canning to fourth Duke of 
Portland, 21 February 1823. 
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afterwards was not unconnected with the abortive bill. And thereafter, if 
governments refrained from quite such spectacular gestures, private persons 
continued to show concern.? 

Substance may be given to these alarms and excursions if we turn to the 
example of the Marquis of Ailesbury on which so much of Mr Thompson’s essay 
rests. He has taken the Marquis as an example of financial difficulty, not as 
severe as the Duke of Buckingham’s, but severe enough to prompt radical 
retrenchment—the scheme of which he has used as a model for other estates. 
And he has taken the Marquis’s indebtedness as a sort of yardstick for measuring 
the indebtedness of other landowners. Unfortunately Mr Thompson’s figures 
for the Marquis of Ailesbury are in some need of revision. 

According to the accounts of the trust administering the Ailesbury affairs in 
18453 the sum of £23,000 (taken by Mr Thompson to be debt) was not altogether 
debt; it comprised interest charges of £7,193, annuities, mostly to younger 
children, of £1,445, and an allowance to the eldest son, Earl Bruce, of £4,562 
(exclusive of £291 for his wife’s pin money) ; but it also comprised various small 
sums such as £380 for insurance premiums, £142 for repairs to the house in 
Grosvenor Square, £600 for auditors’ salary, as well as the large sum of £8,000 
for an allowance to the Marquis. None of the latter sums can be considered 
a debt charge, and it would seem that the Marquis’s debts actually absorbed 
£13,491° and not £23,000. The trust accounts for 1845 show, moreover, that 
the trustees paid out of current revenue not only the sum of £23,000 but also 
one of £9,585 towards the reduction of debt. Disposable income, therefore, 
must have been—and indeed was—greater than the sum of £24,000-£25,000° 
put forward by Mr Thompson, and the proportion of the Marquis’s debt to his 
income was correspondingly smaller. 

The Marquis’s indebtedness, however, was at its height not in 1845 as 
Mr Thompson seems to suggest but earlier, in the 1830’s. The Ailesbury trust 
had been first set on foot in 1832 but, owing to the Savernake agent’s inability 
to keep expenditure at Tottenham down to £6,000, it made little headway until 
1838. In that year there was a crisis in its affairs when the trustees threatened 
to wash their hands of it, and the Marquis and his eldest son (acting jointly) 
promised to support the trustees more resolutely than before. A more appro- 
priate time to weigh the burden of debt would therefore be 1838-9. In the 
nearest year for which figures are available, 1839-40, the annual debt charge 


1 J. H. Clapham, The Bank of England: A History (Cambridge, 1944), 1, 82-5. 

* P.P. Report from Select Committee on Agriculture (1833), v, p. x; J. Caird, English Agriculture in 
1850-51 (1852), p. 495. 

* Ailesbury Trust MSS. 1832-45, by courtesy of Hoares’ Bank. 

* The sum of £8,000 was agreed upon in 1832; it appears as £7,766 in the accounts for 1845, 
owing probably to the new income tax. 

5 This sum represents the interest or debt payments made in London by the trustees. Between 
£3,000 and £4,000 should be added to this sum in order to account for the interest paid from the 
Savernake office before remitting rents to London. 

* The gross income of the Savernake estate in 1840 was £36,177. Of this sum £9,479 was 
devoted to estate expenditure, £6,000 to the upkeep of Tottenham and about £4,000 to interest 
charges paid before remitting to London, which left a remittance to the trustees from the Saver- 
nake estate of £16,593. To this sum must be added the remittance from the Ailesbury estate in 
Yorkshire which was £14,365 out of a gross income of £17,000-18,000. The total remittance to 
the trustees was thus £30,958; and this sum increased by the £4,000 spent on interest at Saver- 
nake and diminished by £1,336 for estate expenses paid by the trustees in London—or, in all, 
£33,622—is the disposable income of the Marquis of Ailesbury (assuming that £6,000 was his 
minimum necessary expenditure—which it would seem it was not). It is unlikely that the figures 
for 1845 were much different from these, apart from reduced interest payments. 
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was £20,075 out of a gross income of £54,000.! At roughly this proportion of 
debt to gross income, a reform of the Marquis’s affairs was got under way by 
alarmed advisers. As Mr Thompson has put it, ‘a strict budget for all the main 
heads of a nobleman’s expenditure’ was drawn up and enforced, but it looked 
to an expenditure by the Marquis of £14,000, not £6,000. This retrenchment 
left about £5,000 to apply to the reduction of a debt in the neighbourhood of 
£400,000. 

Mr Thompson, however, would have it that the Marquis reduced his debts 
by retrenchment after reaching a point where they consumed £23,000 out of 
a disposable income of £24,000-£25,000. This would mean that with a surplus 
in hand of £1,000 to £2,000 a year the Marquis set about reducing a debt 
which, at 4 per cent interest, would be capitalized at £575,000. It seems clear 
that he would have made little headway for a long time. 

Indeed if indebtedness had gone this far, significant reduction would need 
more than retrenchment; it would need other means as well, such as a consider- 
able rise in income or the sale of land. This seems to be borne out by the example 
of the third Earl Spencer. On succeeding to the family estates in 1834, he found 
that his father had so encumbered them that his net income of £38,550 (net 
after the cost of estate management but not net of household and personal 
expenses) was bearing an annual charge for interest and annuities of £31,000. 
The Earl concluded that he would have to sell land, and between 1835 and 
1839 did so to the extent of £318,000.” 

A more noteworthy feature of Earl Spencer’s finances is the light they throw 
on ‘a strict budget for a nobleman’s expenditure’. Retrenchment had come to 
the Earl’s mind naturally enough. He was a childless widower well past youth, 
and a man of simple tastes; and he had £7,500 to spend after payment of interest 
on his mortgage and bond debts and the expenses of estate management. He 
thought that this might do, but feared that out of the savings from it, it would 
be impossible to pay off even his simple contract debts of £6,500.? As it turned 
out there were no savings: the Earl no more than the Marquis, it would seem, 
could cut his expenses to £6,000. He laid out £8,565 for household and personal 
expenses in 1835, £10,564 in 1836: considerably less than what his father had 
laid out but more than the Earl himself had counted on. Even for him it would 
seem radical retrenchment voluntarily undertaken was not easy; and for that 
matter cutting a standard of living never is, whether aristocracy or middle class 
is having to do it. 

The Marquis’s minimum expenditure, then, was £14,000, and his debts at 
their highest point consumed £20,000 a year out of a gross income of £54,000. 
What do these revised figures mean for those landowners—the Earl of Durham, 
Earl Fitzwilliam and the Duke of Devonshire—whose debts have been measured 
by reference to them? 

In measuring the debts of these landowners, Mr Thompson has arranged 
them according to a scale of percentages of disposable income: the Marquis of 
Ailesbury’s, by far the largest, 93 per cent, Earl Fitzwilliam’s ranging from 50 to 


1 Ailesbury Trust MSS. 1839-40. The total annual charge of £20,075 was made up as follows: 
£9,010 was paid out as interest by the trustees in London, £4,000 as interest by the Savernake 
office, £5,000 as an allowance to the eldest son, and £2,065 as annuities. The debt has here been 
expressed as a proportion of gross income because the minimum necessary expenditure of the 
Marquis on which disposable income depends has come into doubt. 

2 Althorp MSS. by courtesy of Earl Spencer. 

3 Jbid. memorandum in third Earl’s hand, January 1835 (third Earl’s papers, box 13). 
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70 per cent, the Duke of Devonshire’s 50 per cent, and the Earl of Durham’s 
40 per cent.1 Apart from their accuracy, the meaningfulness of these figures 
depends, of course, on disposable income being arrived at uniformly: i.e. by 
deducting from gross income the same percentage for estate expenditure 
(whether it be 10 per cent as Mr Thompson puts it for the Duke of Buckingham, 
or 25 to 30 per cent as would be necessary to maintain the capital equipment of 
an estate),? and by estimating the minimum expenditure of each nobleman by 
arbitrary yet similar judgments based on the allocation of £6,000 to the upkeep 
of Tottenham. Unfortunately, Mr Thompson has not revealed the precise 
nature of his calculations, although it would seem that his percentage for the 
Duke of Devonshire was reached simply by taking what the Duke spent. 

Even if Mr Thompson employed a uniform means of calculation, one wonders 
about the adequacy of his method, especially in view of the objections that might 
be brought against calculating a landowner’s minimum expenditure. It would 
seem that £6,000 for the upkeep of Tottenham which Mr Thompson has used 
as his guide is too low. Is £14,000 any more reliable? Whether it is or not—and 
one cannot be sure without knowing exactly what the Ailesbury trustees had 
in mind—there is still the difficulty of arriving at the minimum expenditure for 
landowners like Earl Fitzwilliam, the Whig leviathan of Yorkshire, or the Duke 
of Devonshire, owner of more great houses than he knew what to do with. Is 
there not, in fact, something unreal, especially when landowners’ motivation 
must be taken into account, in fixing upon them a minimum standard of living 
rather than making clear what their real standards of expenditure were? What 
is needed is more information about the aristocratic cost of living than is as yet 
gathered, but until it is gathered, there might be cause to use some other method of 
assessing indebtedness—one that involves less reliance on arbitrary assumptions. 

Only a very rough one is at hand—that of comparing the amount of the 
annual debt charge to annual gross income. The Marquis of Ailesbury’s debt, 
as has been noted, was £20,000 out of a gross income of £54,000, at a time 
deemed alarming by his advisers. We would expect from Mr Thompson’s scale 
of indebtedness to find the debts of the remaining landowners of a very different 
order of magnitude. They are, however, with the exception of the Earl of 
Durham’s, pretty much the same: that of the Duke of Devonshire, roughly 
£60,000 out of a gross income of £200,000 (of which £20,000 was precarious) ; 
and that of Earl Fitzwilliam, roughly £45,000 out of a gross income of £150,000 
(averaged out over the 1840’s).8 The debt of the Earl of Durham, however, was 


a Unfortunately the accuracy of some of these figures must be questioned. The Marquis of 
Ailesbury’s debt was, as has been shown, a much smaller part of his disposable income than 
93 %- Inasmuch as it would seem that Mr Thompson has mistaken for disposable income what 
the Duke of Devonshire called his ‘net remittance’, the figure for the Duke’s debt is probably 
understated. As for the Earl of Durham’s debt, I am puzzled how Mr Thompson reached the 
figure of 40% from information supplied by my article, ‘The Earls of Durham and the Great 
Northern Coal Field, 1830-1880’, Canadian Hist. Rev. (September 1952). 

2_Dhe percentage ought to be applied uniformly; it also ought to be chosen on grounds that 
are not merely arbitrary. It is disconcerting to find that the Duke of Buckingham’s estate expenses 
are fixed at 10% of his gross income on the grounds that they could not be 30%, for the Duke 
rea ae aoe had a me income of minus £42,000. If they had been 10% the Duke would 

net income of minus : : ing-point’ i i 
arith appar ear enrnt i £29,000. The ‘breaking-point’ would seem, despite a deceptive 

3 This is the gross income for all the Fitzwilliam estates in England and Ireland, not merely 
that of the West Riding estate to which Mr Thompson seems to refer. The figures are derived 
from memoranda in the Earl’s handwriting in the Milton MSS. It is possible that the figure for 
indebtedness is understated, because it is not clear that the Earl was including annuities. 
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much higher: in 1849 his gross income of £40,000 was consumed by debt to the 
extent of £26,000. 

Whatever the objections to this method of comparison, it has at least the 
advantage of being in large agreement with the expressed fears and motives of 
landowners and their advisers. The Earl of Durham’s trustee warned him in 
1849 that his estate was in imminent danger of dismemberment, that his fate 
might be that of the Duke of Buckingham. This peril, of course, did not confront 
the other landowners; instead what they saw—the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Ailesbury trustees clearly enough—was that their indebtedness was reaching 
a size large enough to leave little leeway for coping with it. Two remedies 
presented themselves: first, retrenchment which the Marquis of Ailesbury 
adopted reluctantly for want of something better; and second, reliance on 
the growing income of non-agricultural resources which Earl Fitzwilliam and 
the Duke of Devonshire understandably preferred, although Earl Fitzwilliam 
undertook a modest measure of retrenchment in the late 1840’s. The Marquis 
of Ailesbury, it should be added, accompanied retrenchment with an extensive 
overhauling of the management and capital equipment of his estates which 
shortly brought an increased income from his fields and forests. 


Ill 


A further and final matter needs discussion: the effect of family settlement on the 
methods and terms of borrowing. That family settlement gave the eldest son an 
irrevocable estate in expectation which provided an adequate but costly means 
of borrowing, often leading to extravagance and eventual mismanagement of 
landed estates, was commonly urged by nineteenth-century radicals. Mr Thomp- 
son, however, makes a more modest case: an improvident eldest son might well 
ruin the family estate but such ruins were not frequent. Although one might 
differ with some of the particulars of this argument! one must agree with its 
general purport: family settlement made possible expensive borrowing by some 
eldest sons. 

What it meant for most fathers is, however, less certain. Mr Thompson 
assumes—as at different times many other observers have—that most land- 
owners might ordinarily only borrow on the security of life interest and not on 
the fee of their estates. He writes, for example, that this circumstance ‘quite as 
much as any ability to borrow cheaply on permanent mortgage, accounts for 
the growth of borrowing from insurance companies which Mr Spring has 


1 What evidence there is in the Stowe MSS. in the Huntington Library, California, does not 
indicate a very large expenditure on elections (see D. and E. Spring, ‘The Fall of the Grenvilles, 
1844-48’, Huntington Library Quarterly, Feb. 1956). As Annuity Rolls in the Public Record 
Office show, the Duke’s borrowing began not in 1830 but as soon as he came of age in 1 819. He 
overspent his allowance in the 1820’s (which was then £6,000 but later rose to £8,000) in part to 
buy land around Wotton and to rebuild the house after a serious fire. The cost of his purchases of 
land after his succession was probably much closer to £100,000 than to £240,000: the Horsenden 
estate was 842 acres in size and was purchased for £51,000; and Ovinghill was proposed for 
purchase at £6,000 (see Stowe Collection, Middlesex County Record Office, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of the Trustees of the first Duke of Buckingham). If this is so then an even larger amount 
of the Duke’s borrowing as tenant for life remains unaccounted for. His borrowing before he 
became tenant for life was undoubtedly very serious, but it cannot be said that ‘he was a ruined 
man from the moment of his succession’. He had large unsettled property which has been left 
out of account. It should also be pointed out that the fourth Marquis of Ailesbury’s borrowing 
as an eldest son helped force the sale of the Yorkshire estate but it was his borrowing as tenant for 


life that brought Savernake to its knees. 
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noted’. Insurance companies, he points out, were admirably equipped to 
evaluate life interests and therefore such interests were often the security 
(together with life insurance) for loans made by them. 

Insurance companies no doubt lent on such security; that they did so to a 
large extent compared with their lending on freehold, however, could be proved 
only by a thorough examination of their lending activity. Miscellaneous 
evidence would suggest that their lending to landowners was done mainly, 
sometimes exclusively, on the security of freehold. The largest insurance 
company of the first half of the nineteenth century, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, did much lending to landowners and lent only on freehold 
mortgage.! A leading actuary declared in the 1870’s that the lending of English 
insurance companies to landowners was secured ‘in the majority of cases (by) 
a first charge on broad acres held in freehold’.? 

That landowners borrowed so much on the fee of their estates, and not only 
from insurance companies but also from trust funds accumulated both inside 
and outside the landed society, points to an element of freedom in the working 
of family settlement which is at variance with the assumptions commonly made 
about settlement. It may be that a revision of ideas is necessary about the habits 
of settling land and the actual effects of doing so. 

Freedom to deal with the fee of estates was variously come by. It might, of 
course, be obtained by private act of parliament, or by the mid-century be found 
in the statutory powers to borrow for agricultural improvements, and it might 
be reserved to a degree by keeping some land out of settlement, which 
Mr Thompson agrees was often done. But more important perhaps, freedom was 
often come by through the manner of succession to estates. Some landowners 
succeeded under settlements but—as commonly happened with minors and not 
infrequently with indirect heirs—not as tenants for life circumscribed in their 
ownership but as tenants in tail who could at any time disentail their estates 
and make themselves absolute owners of them; and some landowners were 
deliberately allowed by their predecessors to succeed absolutely to very great 
parts or even all of their estates. Landowners in absolute possession have been 
virtually ignored and yet their number is noteworthy. Among the great London 
landlords of the first half of the nineteenth century, for example, the sixth Duke 
of Bedford, the first Marquis of Westminster, and the fourth Duke of Portland, 
were all in absolute possession of their London estates; and the Dukes of Bedford 
and Portland were in absolute possession of most of their other estates. More 
striking, perhaps, it would seem that Earl Grey of the Reform Bill not only held 
his family estates absolutely but also so willed them to his son. And the sixth 
Duke of Bedford while he settled his estates by will at the same time granted an 
overriding power to the seventh Duke by which he might vest all the Russell 
estates in himself in fee if he so wished.® ; 

Most important perhaps, freedom was come by through the disentailing of an 
estate upon the coming of age of the eldest son when father and son gained a 
joint ownership of the fee.* This was universally a time of reckoning and adjust- 

1 Equitable Life Assurance Societ - Mi 
a ean of the Equitable Life Ae ere ot Summnpasi Sots 82 AUes aaa 
. * W. T. Thomson, ‘The Statistics of Investment with reference to returns made by Assurance 

aropanics under the Act of 1870’. Address to The Actuarial Society of Edinburgh, 1874. 
: The references in this paragraph to specific landowners come from their willsin Somerset House. 
For a reliable account of the transactions on the son’s coming of age see P.P. Report Srom the 


Select Committee on the Bill for altering the law concerning Entails in Scotland (18 i 
evidence of James Loch. . ofan ASB Sy i SS 
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ment between the generations: when possibly a prudent father called on the 
estate to bear some part of the burden of improvements hitherto financed from 
current revenues; or when an imprudent father like the Duke of Buckingham 
persuaded his son to put some or all of his private debts on to the estate, perhaps 
along with debts raised by the son; when a son got an allowance and had him- 
self put in ‘matrimonial array’, with powers of jointuring and portioning his 
future wife and children; and when possibly a father increased his own wife’s 
jointure and his younger children’s portions, or got the power to make further 
provision for them by his will. In short, this was the time when the fee was 
incumbered, when father and son held it in their joint possession.1 

Mr Thompson has been at pains to show that joint powers were of infrequent 
and brief occurrence, dependent as he says on ‘the accidents of family history’. 
They could, he believes, be exercised on the estates of the Dukes of Buckingham 
only in the years 1819 and 1845 when eldest sons of the family came of age. 
Unfortunately this is not so. Joint powers existed on the Chandos estates from 
1819 to 1828 and on the Grenville estates from 1845 to 1847 where no doubt 
they would have continued to exist had not the Duke’s demands on his eldest 
son become preposterous. As it then happened the Duke sold his interest to his 
son who held the estates in fee until they were liquidated. 

Joint powers might be brief but they might also be prolonged. They existed 
as a matter of course between the disentailing and the resettlement of an estate; 
but while an estate was normally disentailed on the son’s coming of age it was 
often not resettled until his marriage. This interval alone might be fairly long; 
in the Earl of Lucan’s family, for example, disentailing took place in 1852 and 
resettlement not until the son’s marriage in 1859.3 Viscount Dudley and his 
eldest son disentailed their estates in 1804 and 1810 and these estates remained 
disentailed until the son’s death in 1833—he never having married.* Even with 
resettlement, however (and of course whether it took place before, at, or after, 
the son’s marriage), father and son might reserve to themselves a general power 
of appointment, as the third Earl of Lucan and his son did, continuing their 
complete powers over the estate so long as they acted jointly during their 
lifetime.’ Lord Braybrooke and his son in 1851 reserved to themselves the same 
power after postponing resettlement for a decade.* Altogether joint powers 
might keep the fee available for very long periods. On the Fitzwilliam estates, 
for example, owing to the spacing of generations, a father and son with joint 


1 Not every father and son would be able to disentail their estate. For them to be able to do 
so the son must be tenant in tail of the settlement. He normally was; but occasionally he might 
only be next tenant for life as might happen if the settlement had been made after rather than 
before his birth. 

2 In saying this Mr Thompson questions a passing statement in one of my articles to the effect 
that the consolidation of debts by landowners, 1820-50, was a sign of a businesslike spirit. 
Unfortunately he has not only been led into a dubious argument but he has not understood what 
I meant by consolidation. I did not mean the transference of debts to the fee on the son’s coming 
of age, which sometimes was—but sometimes was not—a sign of businesslike spirit. What I meant 
was simply the consolidation of a number of small mortgages into one large one by transferring 
them from their customary individual holders toinsurance companies. Sinceinsurance companies 
charged less for large sums than small a landowner thus might save on interest payments—and 
of course simplify his business as well. 

3 Lucan MSS. by courtesy of Middlesex County Record Office. Acc. 493/ED. 49/6. 

4 In the joint power of father and son until the father’s death in 1823; then in the absolute 
power of the son until his death when he settled them by will. 

5 For the description and use of this power see J. Williams, The Settlement of Real Estates (1879), 
p- 75- 6 English Reports, vol. 157. The Attorney General v. Lord Braybrooke. 
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powers were at hand to act virtually throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century and the mortgage debt of the Fitzwilliams was put on the estates chiefly 
in this way.t 

Joint powers held by father and son under disentailing deeds or settlements 
were common; but other powers while uncommon cannot be ignored if the 
freedom of landowners is to be properly assessed. As has been noted a power 
overriding a settlement was sometimes granted the next tenant for life, as it was 
the seventh Duke of Bedford. Sometimes such a power sprang from the close 
relationship of father and son acting jointly. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland and his 
son, through knowledge of and confidence in each other, agreed to extend their 
joint power to either of them acting singly. More curious powers are also to 
be found: for example the Earl of Lonsdale settled his estates by will but pro- 
vided that his two sons acting jointly might alter or revoke all or any of the 
trusts of the will ‘for any family arrangement...or any other purpose 
whatsoever ’.? 

Because, then, settlement itself—thanks to the rule against perpetuities which 
granted a fee simple estate to every tenant in tail in possession if he so wished, 
and which also effectively granted the same estate to a father and his eldest son 
of age acting jointly for as long as they wished—was of limited practical effect; 
because the desires of landowners themselves conflicted, balancing variously 
between the desire to tie up their estates and the desire to keep for themselves 
wide powers over them; and because the trust between father and son was often 
great, the system of settlement practised in England allowed far more freedom to 
landowners than has often been assumed. Competent observers were convinced 
that the element of freedom, particularly the disentailing on the son’s coming 
of age, was a highly valuable feature of English entail making it superior to 
Scottish entail precisely because in giving access to the fee it rendered borrowing 
cheaper.’ At the same time it had its dangers, for the price of that freedom could 
be the break-up of an estate, as it was for the Grenvilles. The sense of responsi- 
bility of father and son—the ethos of the class in general—were thus the main 
protectors of landed estates. Too much, in short, can be made of the restrictions 
of family settlement; at the very least statements based on the assumed virtual 
omnipresence of those restrictions are dubious. 


VI 


Although much has been said already about indebtedness, it would not be 
fitting to conclude this paper without acknowledging a debt to Mr Thompson: 
first, for his insistence on precision; and second, for the lively and provocative 
qualities of his essay. He has asked valuable questions that help point the way of 
fruitful research. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


1 Wentworth Woodhouse, MSS., by courtesy of Earl Fitzwilliam and the trustees of the Fitz- 
william Settled Estates. 

* A. H. D, Acland (ed.), Memoir and Letters of the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Dyke Acland (1902 

5 Will of the first Earl of Lonsdale, Somerset House. a gs 

4 P.P. Report. . .concerning Scottish Entails. 


N. S. B. GRAS—A MEMOIR 


By M. M. POSTAN 


N. S. B. Gras on 9 October reached this country. In making this belated 

announcement the editors wish to pay tribute to the memory of a most 
distinguished American colleague, a Vice-President of the Society and a friend 
who for a number of years acted as the Editors’ informal adviser and repre- 
sentative in the U.S.A. Professor Gras, like Edwin Gay, Howard Gray and the 
still active A. P. Usher, belonged to that select band of historians and economists 
who represented in the U.S.A. the european, largely the German, traditions 
of economic history. Gras began his early studies in the University of Western 
Ontario, continued them at Harvard, and concluded them by two years of 
advanced work in european universities. He taught at Clark University from 
1912-18 and was professor of economic history at the University of Minnesota 
from 1918-27. Thereafter he took charge of business history at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard, where he did much to launch 
that great enterprise of entrepreneurial studies which now, under a different 
leadership and inspiration, feeds one of the main streams of American economic 
history. He founded and edited the Journal of Economic and Business History, was 
editor of the Harvard Studies of Business History and President of the Business 
History Foundation. 

Before he turned over to business history Dr Gras devoted himself mainly to 
the european Middle Ages, and it was to that field that he made his best known 
and most enduring contributions. Although he conducted most of his researches 
in England and used none but English material, his methods and his point of 
view owed a great deal to the German masters. The earliest and best known 
of his major studies— The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Harvard University 
Press, 1915), with its emphasis on the metropolitan areas and markets, was a 
detailed exercise on themes from Schmoller. The same interests and influences 
are clearly reflected in many of his later and shorter studies of metropolitan 
economy (American Historical Review (xxv), 1922; Publications of American Socio- 
logical Society (KXxI1), 1926) as well as in his articles on medieval towns, capitalism 
and evolution. On the other hand his studies of English customs and especially 
his standard book on The Early History of the English Customs System (Harvard 
University Press, 1918), and his book on The Economic and Social History of an 
English Village (Harvard University Press, 1930), (the latter written in collabora- 
tion with his wife), owed less to continental inspiration and linked up directly 
with the administrative and manorial studies of English historians. Of late 
years his published work was mainly concerned with American business, but it 
exhibits the same gift of comprehensive hypothesis and the same capacity for 
‘typological’ classification which characterize his medieval studies. 


sk last number of the Review went to press before news of the death of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XXXV. BUSINESS HISTORY 


By ASA BRIGGS 


N both sides of the Atlantic there has been a remarkable increase in 

recent years in the number of published business histories, ranging 

in size from short (and usually glossy) brochures to bulky bundles of 
volumes. For every published history there are doubtless several finished works 
still in manuscript and likely to remain buried away because of differences 
between authors and boards of directors. There is no more hazardous field of 
operations for an author to choose than business history, for there are possi- 
bilities of misunderstandings at every stage. The likelihood of such misunder- 
standings is not diminished by the tendency of businessmen to recruit their 
historians from inside their firms or, more commonly in England, to appeal to 
historians who have no obvious qualifications for writing business histories at all. 
The lure of a great name goes far in a Board Room, and after a bright start there 
is often a gloomy shipwreck. On other occasions the heavy vessels make their 
slow and ponderous way to port. 

It is not easy to say why businessmen are so anxious to have the histories of 
their firms written: often they would find it difficult to say themselves. Perhaps 
five inclinations stand out—the desire for publicity, the pull of prestige, the 
promptings of curiosity, the desire to uncover mistakes (more common in the 
United States than in Great Britain) and, last but not least, a genuine interest in 
making a contribution to the study of economic history. The five reasons often 
overlap or exist side by side, sometimes unresolved in the minds of different 
members of a board of directors. Since 1945 income tax considerations have 
given the inclinations full play, while the fact that so many firms are now 
approaching jubilees and centenaries provides obvious occasion for the decision 
to commission a history. So easy is it for businessmen to imitate each other in 
making this decision that some firms never seriously consider the difficulties 
which they are likely to meet once they have chosen an author to tell their story. 
Not being very clear either about their motives or the most effective procedures 
to follow, they are almost bound to disagree with their authors at some point in 
their relationship. This disagreement may come early, when the author is 
attempting to discover accurate information, or it may come late when he has 
finished his manuscript and has circulated it among key figures in the firm. 
There may be difficulties at this last stage in relation to length, scope, judgment 
and selection of material. Some of these difficulties were well described in 
a recent article in Punch,' which took the form of a letter to an industrial his- 
torian from the firm which had engaged him. After a brief paragraph of 
congratulation, the author was told to reduce his manuscript drastically, to 
re-phrase some of his judgments (e.g. to substitute for the phrase ‘unmitigated 
and unprincipled scoundrels’ the phrase ‘somewhat unorthodox and high- 
spirited personalities’), to omit certain statements (e.g. ‘ virtue was its own reward 
—supplemented by a dividend of 120%’), to add certain new anecdotes and 
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references (e.g. “some reference should be made to the close personal friendship 
with the Crown of our directors’) and so on. The Punch caricature may do more 
to make businessmen more conscious about the implications of writing a history 
than any article in this journal: certainly such consciousness is necessary if the 
habit of commissioning business histories is to continue to spread. 

Of the five motives which play a part in leading businessmen to commission 
histories, it would be idle, however, to suggest that only the fifth (which appeals 
to many university-educated English businessmen and American alumni of 
Graduate Business Schools) can be put to good use by historians. The temptings 
of curiosity are as natural and laudable among businessmen as they are in any 
other section of the community, and in the history of most businesses there are 
fascinating details as well as bold landmarks which deserve to be brought into 
public view. The demand for prestige may in time play a big part in setting 
higher standards in the writing of business histories, particularly if the histories 
are widely reviewed. Large firms with considerable resources and relative 
disinterestedness may be important in setting standards which smaller firms can 
then imitate. Even the quest for publicity may produce consequences similar to 
those springing from considerations of prestige. A slipshod, highly selective, 
partial and propagandist history is not a good form of publicity, however much 
some unsophisticated publicity managers may think so. 

In the United States, in particular, it has now been realized by many 
enlightened firms that their best publicity may derive from commissioning an 
independent work of scholarship, written by a reputable and well-equipped 
historian, who will paint a complete picture, warts and all. Certainly the 
writing of scholarly histories in the United States has been facilitated (although 
over-standardized) by the existence of intermediate organizations between the 
historian and the businessman. It was in 1927 that Mr W. B. Donham, the 
Dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, added 
business history to the curriculum, established an endowed professorship, and 
invited Professor N. S. B. Gras to undertake the work of developing the subject. 
It has been under his guidance that a number of studies of particular businesses 
have been written, each of them independent and written only after completely 
free research. The work of this group can be examined in the Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society, founded in 1925,! Professor Gras’s own writings,” and 
in the many individual publications, sponsored by the non-profit corporation, 
the Business History Foundation.’ 

In England the writing of business histories lacks any central organization 
similar to the Business History Foundation. Although a few professors some- 
times act as brokers between firms and writers, businessmen and historians 
usually meet in a free market subject to no controls. It would be idle to pretend, 
however, that there is a very sharp contrast in the writing of business history in 
the two countries. Harvard has set high standards in the United States, but it 


1 See H. M. Larson, ‘History of Business Administration and Operation’ in the Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society, vol. xx1v, September 1950. 

2 See especially Business and Capitalism, An Introduction to Business History (Cambridge, Mass. 
1939): Are You Writing a Business History? (Cambridge, Mass. 1947): Gras and H. M. Larson 
Casebook in American Business History (Cambridge, Mass. 1939): H. M. Larson, Guide to Business 
History (Cambridge, Mass. 1948). 

8 Among them see R. M. Hower, History of Macy’s of New York (Cambridge, Mass. 1946): 
T. R. Navin, The Whitin Machine Works since 1831 (Harvard, 1950). The Business History 
Foundation does not, of course, possess a monopoly. For a distinguished outside contribution by 
an excellent business historian, see T. C. Cochran, The Pabst Brewing Company (New York, 1948). 
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has not been able to make them universal. In England individual historians, 
who have not always been given the confidence of businessmen to the same 
extent as their American colleagues, have set high standards for themselves and 
have been not unsuccessful in raising the quality of business histories even of the 
brochure variety. Interesting though the Punch comments are, they are a well- 
drawn caricature—of businessmen as well as historians. It is the purpose of this 
article to examine some of the outstanding recent contributions on both sides of 
the Atlantic to the study of business history and to suggest some general con- 
siderations arising out of the development of the subject. 

Before discussing these questions, however, it is necessary to consider the 
reasons which may prompt historians to write such histories. First, they realise 
that they will be placed in an unusually advantageous position to be able to 
examine within an appropriate framework the leading questions of policy, 
management and control, which are inter-related at every point in a firm’s 
history. Second, they will be free to test economic theories and hypotheses from 
the facts of particular economic units. By the nature of their materials they will 
be forced to seek a reconciliation between actual human behaviour and the 
implications of rigorous economic analysis. Third, by securing access to business 
archives and following through the detailed ‘inside records’ of a concern, they 
will be able to illuminate many general points both in economic and social 
history. Fourth, and not to be despised, that same spirit of curiosity, which 
drives some businessmen, may well drive some historians too, leading them from 
Acts of Parliaments to ledgers, from Blue Books to advertisements. When 
H. A. L. Fisher remarked that great history was not made from laundry bills, 
he was blind to the preoccupations of many of his distinguished fellow-historians 
both then and since. 

The accumulation of dozens of business histories, dull though many of them 
are bound to be, will make possible a more rewarding economic history and 
a more realistic economics. Even partial and inadequate histories may be more 
useful than no histories at all—and that is frequently, although not always, the 
only way in which the alternatives can be stated at the present time. For- 
tunately, as standards rise, it may be possible in this field, as in others, to choose 
between good business histories and bad ones, to allow for differences of inter- 
pretation and emphasis, to develop the study as a whole not only on the basis 
of commissioning or sponsoring but on the interplay of historians’ judgments 
gleaned from a study of existing material. 


I 


A notable and impressive business history recently written in England is Charles 
Wilson’s two-volume history of Unilever. The size, resources and prestige of 
Unilever permitted the concern to commission a history on a far more ambitious 
scale than most companies could afford. Mr Wilson had the assistance of a team 
of research helpers, each afforded the ‘maximum freedom to develop his 
inquiries within very broad limits’, and a small business committee set up to help 
him and his team to obtain the evidence and assistance necessary to their work. 
Few English business historians have had quite the same facilities, but it is impor- 
tant to add at the start that few historians would have made the same good use 
of them as Mr Wilson. The finished volumes always bear the imprint of his own 


1 The History of Unilever: A Study in Economic Growth and Social Change, 2 vols. (1954). 
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personality and ideas, a remarkable achievement when he and his team had to 
collect, sift and employ a mass of material relating to about 600 firms, some of 
them dating as far back as the seventeenth century and scattered over the whole 
world. The partnership between Unilever and Mr Wilson has not been in any 
sense one-sided: both business and historian have contributed to the success of 
an enormous enterprise. 

The first. volume of Mr Wilson’s study is concerned with the remarkable 
achievement of William Lever (1851-1925: raised to the peerage, 1917, created 
Viscount Leverhulme, 1922) and the growth of Lever Brothers. The second 
covers the growth of the Dutch margarine industry, the conversion of the 
rivalry between two family firms, the Van Den Berghs and the Jurgens, first into 
an uneasy alliance (1908) and then into a complete amalgamation (1927). The 
crucial years in the making of the vast new international concern were from 1906 
to 1914, when soap manufacturers, like Lever, and margarine manufacturers, 
like the Dutchmen, began to divide the world in a hectic search for raw materials. 
Rapid technological change in both the soap and margarine industries, which 
resulted in the use of an ever-widening range of tropical commodities, brought 
Englishmen and Dutchmen first into rivalry and then into combination with 
each other. The ultimate end-product was neither soap nor margarine, but 
Unilever (1929). In the last part of vol. 1, Mr Wilson deals with the subsequent 
problems which faced Unilever in an era of depression, recovery and war, and 
ends with a brief but stimulating epilogue. Twenty-seven appendices are 
concerned with price and output statistics and details about the Directors. 

._ William Lever himself dominates the first volume, despite Mr Wilson’s 
effective initial sketching of the social and economic background which favoured 
his rise to wealth and power. He was born in the year of the Great Exhibition 
and chose Samuel Smiles as one of his mentors: a creed of success drove him 
hard from the moment that he abandoned grocery in 1885 to produce his own 
soap, patented under the effective name of Sunlight. In 1885 Lever had a capital 
of £27,000: forty years later, when he died, he had brought into existence a com- 
bine with world-wide capital assets of £60 million. This was self-help on a gigantic 
scale, which went far beyond the folklore of Smiles. There was indeed a dynamic 
quality about Lever’s thinking, which made self-help as a philosophy seem small 
and cramped. 


My happiness is my business [he remarked] I can see finality for myself, an 
end, an absolute end; but none for my business. There one has room to breathe, 
to grow, to expand, and the possibilities are boundless... .But I don’t work at 
business only for the sake of money....I work at business because business is 
life. It enables me to do things. 


The imaginative and ruthless will to ‘do things’ is a different quality from 
the shrewd ‘eye for an opening’, which is often taken to be the master quality of 
the successful entrepreneur. Lever’s successes cannot be entirely accounted for 
either in terms of favourable economic and social circumstances or private 
considerations of profit and loss. He was like Joseph Chamberlain in his 
ruthlessness and constructive imagination, and, like Chamberlain also, he 
quickly discovered the colonial world: his language recalls the Birmingham 
politician, too. When he went to the Congo in 1911, he wrote, ‘we have got hold 
of something we can employ all our talents and energy on for the next quarter 
century and still find plenty to do’.2 Such a temperament usually implies 
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failures as well as successes, and an over-extension of ambition. Lever had both 
failures, which Mr Wilson never tots up, and personal idiosyncrasies, which 
influenced the shape of his business. Not content with soap and fats, in 1918 and 
1919 he bought islands in the Outer Hebrides, which he tried to develop with 
as keen a purpose as his own paternalistic community at Port Sunlight, opened 
in 1890. The Hebrides led him to acquire fishing interests, the fishing interests 
to acquire retail shops (Mac Fisheries), the retail shops to sell sausages as well as 
fish, the sausages to make him sell ice-cream. This was the House that Jack 
Built. Several segments of the wide range of modern Unilever activities can be 
traced back to an initial whim rather than a business calculation. Among his 
deficiencies of more conventional enterprise, three may be cited. In 1910 and 
1911 he was slow, slower than his rivals, to see the significance of new processes 
of hardening fats (hydrogenation) in soap manufacture :! about 1900 he bought 
land for a factory in Holland, but did not use it until Van den Berghs decided to 
build a factory themselves in 1912:? before 1914 he did not see the immense 
possibilities of the American market.* These deficiencies—limitations is perhaps 
a better word—counted for little in practice because of the meteoric successes he 
had already achieved: even the successes, however, did not guarantee perpetual 
freedom from financial anxiety. In 1911 and 1913 the trading profits of Lever 
Brothers were not sufficient to pay the dividendsand it was necessary to fall back 
on Pacific Phosphate shares. Without this assistance, Mr Wilson writes, ‘Lever 
would have had no option but to pass the Ordinary dividend, and to have done 
that at this stage when more capital was continually required might have been 
disastrous.* 

Bold enterprise and wide-ranging imagination made Lever successful in the 
long run: the continued success of Lever Brothers and ultimately of Unilever 
demanded more specialized and more orthodox qualities of management and 
control. Just as Lever himself had passed from a philosophy of unrestricted 
competition—‘ the very thought of large combinations’, he remarked as late as 
1903, ‘is always alarming to us’ 5—to the practice of worldwide concentration, 
so the management and elevation of Lever Brothers and then of Unilever passed 
from the ‘quixotic’ to the ‘sound’. The main tendencies making for concentra- 
tion in the early twentieth century were the need for capital to ensure continued 
technological change, the risks of the international industrial raw materials 
market, which made producers sigh for vertical integration, and the uncer- 
tainties of the dairy produce market: there was a logic about the development 
of these tendencies, which tamed genius to necessity. Similarly after Lever’s 
withdrawal from the firm, there was a logic about the new approach to con- 
solidation. ‘After the adventurers came the organizers, after the pioneers the 
managers’, Professor Habakkuk has written.* The qualities which made Lever 
great could not necessarily keep Unilever strong. Lever’s successor was Francis 
d’Arcy Cooper, an established accountant, brought into the firm to rescue it 
from the financial changes consequent on the purchase of the Niger Company 
in 1920.” On that occasion, Lever had persisted in his plans, remarking signi- 

1 Ibid. p. 130. 2 Ibid. p. 191. 

3 Ibid. p. 206. * Ibid. p. 209. 5 Ibid. u, 394. 

* “The Managerial Revolution: A Case Study’ in The Listener, 14 October 1954. For the 


applications of this formula to another sector of British business, see my Friends of the People, 
A Centenary History of Lewis’s Ltd (1956), ch. vu. 


_” The Banks refused to assist Lever in this large-scale undertaking, thereby justifying his 
distrust of the ‘timidity of the banker’s mind’, nor would Sir Robert Nivison, Lever Brothers’ 
broker, underwrite an issue on Lever’s terms in the existing state of the money market. 
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ficantly that ‘the business can well rest after I have gone to view the daisies from 
the underside, and perhaps the business will be the better for that rest... .Believe 
me whilst I recognize that expansion may not be so rapid after my death (I also 
recognize) that consolidation will take its place.’! Cooper consolidated.‘ We are 
trustees’, he declared, ‘for some 200,000 shareholders, and we have no right to 
spend a penny unless we are absolutely certain we are going to get an adequate 
return.’? Such a new approach, which contrasts sharply with Lever’s, was the 
beginning of a new phase, in which first Lever Brothers and then Unilever passed 
into the hands of new men and became increasingly ‘institutionalized’. 

The Dutch entrepreneurs, family businessmen, described in vol. mu, which 
Mr Wilson is unusually well qualified to write, appear to have lacked the colour 
of William Lever, although Anton Jurgens (1887-1945) was boundless in his 
energy and ambition and by 1913 had acquired the title of ‘the Prince of 
Whales’. ‘His brain’, says Mr Wilson, ‘teemed with projects and speculations, 
with plots and counter-plots’. In 1908 he was forced through adverse circum- 
stances, the raw materials crisis, to enter a profit pooling agreement with the 
Van den Berghs, an agreement which was renewed in 1913 and in 1920 and 
governed relations between the two firms for twenty years. No profits were ever 
pooled and relations between the two firms were intricate rather than cordial, 
but at last in 1927 the two businesses were merged with two new holding com- 
panies being formed—Margarine Unie to cover Europe and Margerine Union, 
Ltd. to cover England. In 1928 the important Schicht and Centra businesses, 
which had. their origins in Northern Bohemia, became an integral part of the 
Unie, and a year later on 2 September 1929 Lever Brothers merged with the 
vast European concern, which controlled the largest oil and fats business of the 
continent. The organizational device was once again two holding companies, 
the Boards of which were identical. The new complex—including a great 
diversity of interests from plantation and whaling ship to margarine factories and 
fish shops—represented issued capital to a nominal value alone of nearly 
a hundred million pounds. Mr Wilson makes two points clear about the final 
merger, which have often been mis-stated in popular brief condensations of 
recent economic history. Firstly, although the new concern was founded in 1929, 
it was not the product of the slump: the economic crisis came a few days later. 
Secondly, the concern was not the product of a Machiavellian desire to mono- 
polize everything. In the negotiations leading up to the final merger, most of 
the proposals and counter-proposals were all variations on the theme of a more 
perfect separation than on a more perfect union. The test of the union came 
when, in difficult times, a genuinely united international enterprise began to 
function smoothly, organized around a corporate conception of business, very 
different in kind from both the bold venture of Lever and the sturdy concern of 
the Jurgens and the Van den Berghs. On the economic policies of the new 
concern and its attitude toward both the extent and character of expansion, 
there is clearly much more to say than Mr Wilson has space to talk about in his 
last seventy pages. 

It is impossible to do full justice, however, in a short review, to the skilful way 
in which Mr Wilson handles the complicated ‘power-history’ of economic 
interests in the 1920’s. His last volume provides the best published guide which 
has yet appeared to business diplomacy and warfare, to the immense variety of 
relationships which separate unrestricted competition from final fusion and 
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identity of interest. What may be queried—at least it is open to further examina- 
tion—is his remark that ‘it might even be argued that in these days what the 
large business possesses is not power but only ‘the appearance of power’. His 
hope that ‘to the extent that strong prejudices still remain against it, the large 
private business may be less liable to fall into the temptation to abuse its power 
than other forms of business that run less risk of public criticism’ is equally 
provocative. At this point value judgments clearly enter into business history. 
It is rare, however, that alternative judgments are backed with the wealth of 
detail that Mr Wilson supplies. One of his general points he seems to me to 
make conclusively. 


Politicians and others [he remarks in his Epilogue], often speak as though 
‘business’ is the same in its essentials as it was in 1900. This is to ignore some 
fundamental changes. It is not only in relation to government that the older 
ideas of laissez-faire in economic matters have grown weaker. As the organiza- 
tion of business has become more complex with the growth of communications 
and of government intervention, business itself has also had to make plans, to 
revise its internal machinery of government and bring in the statistician to 
assist in making policy for tomorrow as well as today. 


The implications of this basi¢ change still need to be sorted out: only detailed 
histories of this kind provide the necessary evidence. 

The least full sections of Mr Wilson’s book are those concerned not with 
markets or organization but with technical change, the main theme of the 
business histories of most industrial firms. To some readers the relative absence 
of technical history from this book will be a great merit, although there are 
occasions on which technical details might well have been made more clear. 
Perhaps Mr Wilson believes as Thomas J. Barratt, one of the first great adver- 
tisers of Pears Soap put it, that ‘any fool can make soap. It takes a clever man 
to sellit’.1 His sections on nineteenth-century advertising methods are interesting, 
and it would have been rewarding to have had them compared rather more 
fully with the advertising activities of the many twentieth-century components 
of Unilever. This history of publicity is a serious branch of social history, for it 
provides a natural link between the study of the economy and the study of society. 
In general, however, Mr Wilson shows himself anxious at every point in his 
story to pass from economic to social history: indeed, he claims, and in this he 
goes far beyond the limits imposed by Professor Gras, that the business historian 
is concerned with far more than the biography of a particular business concern. 
‘With only a slight shift of emphasis his function changes and he becomes the 


analyst of—what I conceive to be—a socially valuable process initiated, guided 
and developed by human agency.’ 


II 


Turning from Mr Wilson’s volumes to a recent product of the American School 
of Business History, developed by Professor Gras, the reader is conscious of 
common problems but significant differences of approach. 

Professor R. W. Hidy, who, in the late 1930’s, joined Professor Gras in 
the Harvard Business School as ‘the first student from across the river’, has 
co-operated with his wife Dr Muriel Hidy, an economist, to produce a large and 
impressive history of the early years of the Standard Oil Company of New 


1 Quoted by E. S. Turner, The Shocking History of Advertising (1952), p. 89. 
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Jersey. Mr Hidy is now Professor of History at New York University and has 
already written other studies of American business.? 

This latest book is a product of the Business History Foundation and conse- 
quently follows the main lines of Professor Gras’s approach, laying emphasis on 
the internal structure of the Company, particularly the evolution of its manage- 
ment controls and its commercial policy. At the same time, it is more than a study 
in business administration as such and gives some consideration to the role of 
Standard Oil in United States economic development as a whole: its authors 
claim that ‘the history of this company in large measure epitomises the dynamic 
development of one of our basic industries and the operations and relations of 
American business abroad’. Like Mr Wilson, they have been given very free 
access to the records of an enormous concern. In 1947, the same year that 
Mr Wilson was approached by Unilever, the Standard Oil executives handed 
over to a team of scholars, including Professor Gras himself, unrestricted access 
to company records and complete freedom of publication. In the course of 
writing the history, 


the right of authors to determine what to be included—be it fact, generalization, 
or interpretation—was always fully maintained. The top administrators and 
others in the Company manifested full appreciation of the principle that only 
a balanced and objective study would have substantial value as a contribution 
to the history of business.* 


The work was planned on an even bigger scale than Mr Wilson’s. There are 
three primary volumes, supplemented by other more specialized studies. This 
present volume traces the history of the formation and growth of the Standard 
Oil Group from the 1860’s and 1870's, when the American oil industry was first 
developed in a feverish competitive atmosphere,> down through the years of 
concentration and combination, when the group acquired substantial control 
of processes of oil producing, refining and transporting and began first some- 
what passively and then with vigour to supply a world-wide market. Petroleum 
‘found its way into more nooks and corners of civilized and uncivilized countries 
than any other product in business history emanating from a single source’.* The 
volume ends with an account of the popular campaign against the oil ‘Octopus’, 
the battle in the press and in the courts, and the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company by the United States Supreme Court in grt. 

Before examining this interesting study in more detail, there is another 
important difference to note in considering the work of Mr Wilson and Professor 
and Mrs Hidy. The former, when he began his study of Unilever, had no existing 
history of the business to fall back upon. His interpretation of the development 
of Unilever could be his own from the start. The latter, however, were confronted 
in 1947 not only with the enormous archives of Standard Oil but with a mass of 
writing about the Company, some of it of an academic character. In particular, 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s two-volume history, written in 1904, was a very well-known 


1 Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911 (New York, 1955). 

2 The House of Baring in Foreign Trade (Cambridge, Mass. 1949). 

3 Pioneering in Big Business, p. xxi. 

4 Ibid. p. xxiii. 

5 Cf. Lever’s reaction to ‘frenzied competition’ which demanded joint action by soapmakers 
(Wilson, of. cit. 1, 74). 

6 U.S. Consular Report, No. 63 (April 1886), quoted Hidy, op. cit. p. 122. 
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book.! It is impossible for a reader of this new volume to avoid comparing 
it with Miss Tarbell’s classic volumes, written at the height of the muck-raking 
period of American history.? Indeed, ch. 22 of this new book is concerned 
with the ‘criticism and reactions’ of that period. In retrospect, Miss Tarbell’s 
work seems biased in favour of the independent oil men as against the men who 
built up Standard Oil, and her method of writing inevitably encouraged some 
misrepresentation of the Company’s case. She was originally given access to 
company archives, and for a time had a desk at 26 Broadway, the main office of 
the concern, but after she had written several bitter articles in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, which later appeared in book form, she was boycotted by the firm. ‘Simply 
ignore her entirely’, was the advice given to local employees in Indiana and 
Ohio when it was learned that she was going to visit plants there.® 

In fact Miss Tarbell—Professor and Mrs Hidy do not point this out—felt that 
her work was a ‘legitimate historical study’ and to her chagrin ‘found myself 
included in a new school, that of the muck-rakers’.4 In later life she became 
a eulogist of business and wrote a very sympathetic life of the celebrated Judge 
Gary. The prickings of her conscience, she claimed, led her to report the 
favourable as well as the unfavourable side of business, but there is no evidence 
that she changed her first opinions of Standard Oil. 

Miss Tarbell’s was not the only attempt at a history of Standard Oil: 
a variety of articles and books appeared, some of them backed by the Company, 
some of them bitterly hostile to it. Certainly the hostility sprang in part from 
the unwillingness of leading Standard Oil directors and managers to take the 
public into their confidence before 1904. They refused to answer newspaper 
allegations or to defend their actions: like some English businessmen today, they 
cared little for the opinions of historians and believed that ‘re-hashing (ancient 
history) will serve no good purpose’.® ‘If there was ever anything in this country 
that was bolted and barred, hedged around, covered over, shielded before and 
behind. ..with secrecy’, wrote two commentators in 1883, ‘that thing is the 
Standard Oil Company’.’ If historians have subsequently changed their 
attitude towards Standard Oil, it is partly because Standard Oil has changed its 
attitude towards historians. In the dynamic phase of a large company’s 
growth, the historian is the last person whom executives want to examine the 
inside story of events and policies. History, indeed, in Henry Ford’s phrase, is 
bunk. It is usually only when companies pass from pioneers into the hands of 
managers that they are prepared to consider the possibilities of objective history. 


1 The History of the Standard Oil Company (2 vols. New York, 1904). 
‘ pi the beeen ers of this period, see R. Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York, 1955). 
id. p. 663. 

“ I. M. Tarbell, All In the Day’s Work (New York, 1939), pp. 202 et seq. 

° The criticism began with the powerful article by Henry Demarest Lloyd, ‘The Story of 
a Great Monopoly’ in The Atlantic Monthly, March 1881. Two much later and favourable articles 
were written by G. H. Montague, ‘The Rise and Supremacy of the Standard Oil Company’, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, xvi (February 1902); ‘The Later History of the Standard Oil 
Company’, loc. cit. xvm (1903). The Company financed the appearance of these articles in book 
form. For a review of early opinions of the Company, see A. P. Winston, ‘Public Opinion and 
The Standard Oil Company’, an interesting article, written in 1908 and quoted by Professor and 
Mrs Hidy, pp. 707-8. Winston’s conclusion was, ‘the public and the professors have not generally 
learned that the facts of business life, if they are to be dealt with wisely, must be subjected to 
oe ‘a aa and reasoning as rigid as those employed in other departments of science’. 

. cit. ch. 8. 


7 J. L. Welch and J. N. Camden, ‘The Standard Oil Company’, North American Review, 
cxxxvi (1883). 
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Professor and Mrs Hidy’s book is not as readable as Miss Tarbell’s or as 
well contrived as Mr Wilson’s, but it makes a very genuine attempt to see the 
history of Standard Oil in perspective. They begin with what they describe as 
‘the chaos’ of the years of uncertainty from 1859 to 1870, when the behaviour of 
oil men not only followed but exaggerated the pattern of behaviour of small 
businessmen in the United States. As was the case in the soap and fats industry 
in Europe, the idea a of combination emerged not out of a particular philosophy 
of business but from the uncertainties of a highly competitive business situation. 
The Standard Oil alliance, a community of interest amongst stockholders in 
various companies, was created by a team of men, of whom the most important 
was John D. Rockefeller (1839-1937), the largest holder of shares. Rockefeller 
would probably have been the leader for that reason alone, but in addition he 
possessed qualities of temperament and character which favoured personal 
leadership. Unlike Lever, he was careful, patient, aloof and taciturn, possessing 
little social warmth except with his family and intimate friends. It was not so 
much powerful imagination but great power of concentration and infinite 
capacity for detail, which turned him into a Titan of industry. Above all he 
had an exceptional talent for picking and using subordinates—Mr Wilson says 
little in his volumes of Lever’s relations with subordinates or how he controlled 
them—and had a clear idea of the financial gains to be won from monopolizing 
a growing business. The account of managerial organization in the Standard Oil 
group—particularly the story of the growth of committees—is particularly well 
told by Professor and Mrs Hidy. 

The philosophy of Standard Oil was presented in its pioneer days not by 
Rockefeller but rather by men like S. C. T. Dodd, the general solicitor of the 
organization from 1881 to 1905. It was Dodd who advised the Company about 
its complicated legal entanglements and at the same time defended whole- 
heartedly and not without wit the beneficial role of Trusts. He did this at 
a time when the Standard Oil combination was generally considered as the 
epitome of the nefarious scheming of big business, the creature of railroad 
discrimination and a menace to free enterprise in the United States. ‘Combina- 
tion is a power for good’ he argued, ‘it may also be a power for evil. The power 
must not be destroyed; it must be regulated’.? While some of his fellow execu- 
tives were arguing that it was necessary to ‘parry every question with answers which 
while perfectly truthful are evasive of bottom facts’? Dodd came out more into the 
open, trying to distinguish combination from monopoly and to identify the 
future of national economic expansion with the actions of large pioneering 
companies like his own. His published views have much in common with the 
dominant current American attitude towards the pioneers of big business, an 
attitude in sharp contrast to that of both the muck-raking and the New Deal 
periods. 

Voluminous and impressive though Professor and Mrs Hidy’s book is, it is far 
from easy to glean from its pages a really clear idea of the merits of either Rocke- 
feller’s practices or Dodd’s philosophy. On the negative side they point out very 


1 For a relatively favourable impression of Rockefeller, which contrasts sharply with Miss 
Tarbell’s, see A. Nevins, John D. Rockefeller (2 vols. New York, 1941). Professor Nevins has also 
written an important new account of the Ford concern. See his Ford, the Times, the Man, the 
Company (New York, 1954). The Ford Motor Company project, directed by Columbia University 
in close co-operation with Ford, is one of the most important business histories in progress in the 
United: States, comparable in scope and organization with the History of Standard Oil. 

2 Quoted, Hidy, of. cit. p. 216. 3 Ibid. p. 214. 
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correctly that Standard Oil secured a bad reputation firstly because it bought 
crude material from thousands of small producers of crude oil, men who always 
behaved like the placer miners of Bret Harte’s West, and secondly, because its 
products were bought by tens of thousands of jobbers, wholesalers and retailers, 
who naturally blamed the big corporation when things went awry. They suggest 
that Standard Oil has had a ‘worse press’ than the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, for example, because the giant steel concern purchased its ore from 
a handful of suppliers and rarely sold its products to ultimate consumers. More 
positively, they point out correctly that the leaders of Standard Oil shared 
a ‘profound faith in the permanence of the industry’ in a period when marked 
instability characterized its business operations, and were ‘progressive’ in their 
attitude towards technical change (assisted in the early stages by patent rights), 
their reduction of costs through vertical integration, and their skill in organizing 
both domestic and foreign markets. Rockefeller himself always advocated a large 
volume of business at a narrow margin of profit. The authors are less sure about 
rebates and railway discrimination. On the first of these controversial topics, 
they suggest, that there is room for ‘a full historical explanation of the evolution 
of the rebate system’!, a big (impossible?) task: on the latter, they come to 
a very general conclusion. ‘Standard Oil enjoyed advantages in rates, but the 
favours were neither so easily come by nor so certain as critics implied.’ On 
both these subjects more detailed examination of individual cases would have 
been helpful. Furthermore, the attitude of the courts towards trusts and mono- 
polies is not analysed—perhaps Professor and Mrs Hidy feel that this has been 
done enough—and the courts tend to appear in the book as ‘enemies’ of 
Standard Oil rather than as protectors of the national interest. The clever way 
in which Standard Oil got round the verdicts of the courts is described in 
a somewhat detached way: ‘legal facts should not obscure the economic 
realities.’ Finally, the local opposition to the foreign activities of Standard Oil 
and the attitude of the concern towards labour management (despite ch. 20, 
called ‘Employee Relations’) receive little attention throughout. On the general 
questions of the power of big business, which Mr Wilson raised at several points 
in his book, Professor and Mrs Hidy have little to say, although they agree with 
him that ‘contrary to a widely held belief that big business has an essential 
character regardless of time and place and circumstance, over the generations 
of (their) existence, (companies) change in certain fundamental ways’.! It will 
be left to the next two primary volumes in this giant study of a giant concern to 
assess just how significant have been the changes in the policies of the Standard 
i jogo its competitors, its employees, the government and the general 
public. 


III 


These two new books should be carefully examined by all businessmen who are 
interested in the idea of having the history of their own businesses written, and 
by all historians who want to reach conclusions about the scope and future of 
business history. By setting high standards of scholarship and research, they may 
well exercise an enormous influence in their field. Businessmen, particularly 
small businessmen, will probably be intimidated by their length as much as by 

: Ibid. Pp. 209. 2 Ibid. p. 119. 

3 Ibid. p. 233. 

2 Ibid. p. xxiv. They are, however, referring specifically to the particular company they are 
studying and not necessarily establishing this statement as a general rule. 
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their contents and approach—not all business histories, to be effective, need be 
on this scale: they may feel too, as I do, that there is still a place for a less strictly 
academic approach, for more concessions to be made to the general as distinct 
from the specialist reader, and, most important of all, for different types of 
business history to be produced rather than one uniform pattern. 

Historians will be concerned with a different range of questions. At many 
points in those two histories, general problems are raised which cannot be 
tackled from the history of one business alone. Some of these problems are 
economic—the nature and results of vertical integration,! for example, or the 
counter-claims of complete amalgamation and decentralized control: some are 
social—the rise of the working-class market, for example, and the changes 
within it during the last fifty years, or the relationship between methods of 
publicity and the social framework: some are technical—the pace of change, in 
particular, and the relationship between business initiative and the acceptance 
or use of innovations:? and some are intellectual and political—the climate 
favourable to business expansion,? the political devices designed to foster it and 
the controls imposed upon it in different countries, and such vast questions as 
one touched on but not systematically examined in these two books—the 
changing approach to foreign investment. Many of these and other problems 
can best be studied within the (admittedly unsatisfactory) context of an industry 
rather than a single concern, however great: others need to be examined against 
the background of the development of a whole economy, national or inter- 
national. Already in the United States, attention is being paid to some of these 
general problems in bodies like the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History 
in Harvard, founded by Arthur H. Cole in 1948:4 Mr Wilson himself, indeed, 
has made an interesting contribution to the Explorations in Entrepreneurial History 
of this organization.> Provided that business problems are not felt to be the only 
concern of the economic historian and that their study does not become ‘over- 
conceptualised’, there is much scope on this side of the Atlantic for far more 
scholarly work than is being carried out at the present time. 

One final word of warning is necessary. There is scope in business history as in 
other branches of history for differences of interpretation—as the clash between 
Miss Tarbell and Professor and Mrs Hidy shows. It would be unfortunate if 
either businessmen or historians believed that one particular business history, 
however scholarly, will last for all time. Not only do values change but 
businesses themselves, in their course of growth, inevitably invite (as do all 
organizations) reassessments of earlier phases in their history. Even at one given 
moment of time, their ‘stage’ can be legitimately considered from different 


1 On this point, Mr Wilson has much of interest to say. (See especially, vol. 1, 184-5, 264: 
vol. 1, 203, 323, 395-7.) He suggests that the early conception of a vertical combine is something 
of a ‘period piece’ and that its advantages were something of a ‘myth’. 

2 For three recent studies, see W. R. Maclaurin, Invention and Innovation in the Radio Industry 
(New York, 1949): A. A. Bright, The Electric-Lamp Industry (New York, 1949): J. K. Finch, 
Engineering and Western Civilisation (New York, 1951). 

8 See, for example, W. T. Easterbrook, ‘The Climate of Enterprise’ Papers and Proceedings, 
American Economic Review, xxx1x (May, 1949): ‘Political Economy and Enterprise’, Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, xv (August 1949): W. N. Parker, ‘Entrepreneurship, 
Industrial Organization and Economic Growth: A German Example’ in The Journal of Economic 
History, x1v (1954). 

4 See Change and the Entrepreneur (Cambridge, Mass. 1950): W. Miller (ed.), Men in Business 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1952). 

5 ‘The Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in England’ in Explorations, vu, No. 3 


(1955). 
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angles and different conclusions be reached. There is a misleading passage in 
Professor and Mrs Hidy’s book on this subject. They quote with apparent 
approval one early reviewer of Miss Tarbell’s study, who commented that it was 
as impossible for an American to write a trustworthy history of Standard Oil in 
1904 as it would have been for an Englishman a hundred years before to have 
written a true analysis of Napoleon. The comment is fair so far as perspectives 
are concerned, but the perspectives of 1954 cannot be regarded as final. It is 
doubtful whether historians of undoubted integrity will ever find it possible to 
agree either about Napoleon or Standard Oil. At most, business historians can 
unbare facts, suggest hypotheses and offer judgments. As in all branches of 
history, it is then for other historians, including critics, and, if they are still alive, 
for participants in the events and policies themselves, to keep alive argument and 
debate. Business history will only be really mature when different historians 
have access to archives and when there is full interplay between historians of 
different kinds. It has not yet reached that stage and there are powerful 
obstacles in the way, but surely the stage is a goal to be aimed at, however great 
the difficulties. In the meantime both glossy brochures and bulky bundles can 
be put to good purpose. 


University of Leeds 


1G. H. Montague, ‘The Legend of the Standard Oil Company’, North American Review, 
CLXxxI (1905), quoted Hidy, op. cit. p. 650. 
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E. A. Kosminsxy. Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth 
Century. Ed. by R. H. Hitron. Trans. by Ruta Kiscu. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1956. Pp. xxvii+370. 375. 6d.) 


This volume is a slightly abbreviated translation of Professor Kosminsky’s work 
which was published in Russian in 1947 and was the subject of an extended 
notice by Professor Postan in the pages of the Review in 1950. Its scope and 
limitations, therefore, are already familiar; and some of its conclusions have 
passed into the canon of economic history teaching since their publication in 
summary form in the Review in 1935. This applies in particular to his findings 
in regard to the distribution of manorial types and the relationship between 
labour services and money rents in thirteenth-century England—amatters which 
are discussed in most of the first half of this book. The later chapters are 
less well-known to those of us incompetent in Russian: they deal with social 
differentiation amongst the peasantry, the small landowners, the labour supply 
of the manor and what he calls ‘the struggle for rent’. In other words, this is 
not an ‘exhaustive...study of the history of the English countryside in the 
thirteenth century’. It is an investigation of certain specific problems of 
economic history which can be tackled most effectively through the analysis of 
the mass of statistical material provided in the main by a single source, the 
Hundred Rolls of 1279. 

At the same time, concentration upon specific problems implies almost of 
necessity, as Professor Postan pointed out, certain hypotheses about the general 
development of the medieval economy. Professor Kosminsky’s primary reliance 
upon a single source means that this process of development has to be seized at 
a single point in time, but his general conception of it emerges clearly enough 
even if he can argue that it has been stated oversimply by Professor Postan. 
If the end result was to be ‘more capitalistic forms of economic life’, that result 
was not necessarily reached by any single path. He is prepared to concede that 
the ‘manorial system’ might be strengthened, temporarily at least, in ‘response 
to the development of market relations’; and his investigation of the structure 
of the small manor underlines its failure in the majority of cases to attain ‘full 
development as a feudal manor’ (i.e. as a unit in which demesne agriculture 
depended upon villein labour). In this sense Professor Kosminsky can disclaim 
adherence to a conception of continuous development from a feudal or manorial 
economy to a more capitalistic economy. At the same time he does retain a 
conception of something very like continuous development from a predominantly 
natural economy (‘i.e. an economy in which the product is produced not for 
sale, but directly for consumption’) to a predominantly ‘commodity-monetary 
economy’ in the Marxist sense of that term. 

To establish the existence of this underlying postulate of Professor Kosminsky’s 
historical thinking is far from denying its validity—particularly as we might 
expect him, if he were to develop it fully, to allow for temporary and regional 
fluctuations in the progressive curve. In the present work, however, it is sub- 
sumed rather than proven. From time to time, indeed, reference is made to 
Domesday Book to illustrate earlier stages in the historical process, but frequently 
with the result of revealing precisely those phenomena which characterize the 
thirteenth century (a large number of small ‘manors’, manors inadequately 
provided with labour services, small-holders inadequately provided with land 
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for their subsistence, etc.). This may merely suggest that the very existence of 
King William’s great inquiry has often unfortunately influenced our notions of 
agrarian chronology. Its completeness makes it a natural point of departure, 
a ‘descriptio’ of the foundations upon which the superstructure of the ‘manorial 
system’ was built. It is easier to proceed in this way than to penetrate the 
darkness of what is sometimes called ‘ pre-feudal England’ beyond, even though, 
in the age of Athelstan and Edgar for instance, the development of a ‘com- 
modity-monetary economy’ may be as legitimate a subject of investigation as 
in the England of the Normans and Angevins. , : 

It is perhaps fairer, however, to leave such general discussion and concentrate 
upon some of the particular questions which are the specific subject matter of 
Professor Kosminsky’s investigation. Here it must be said at once that some of 
them he has cleared up in a way which leaves only the refinements to follow— 
the distribution of manorial types for example, or the importance of money rents 
in manorial revenues, or the prominence of wage labour in the economy of the 
thirteenth century manor. At the same time, Professor Postan’s recent paper 
on the famulus illustrates the depth of refinement which is still necessary even in 
some of the matters which are central to Professor Kosminsky’s theme. Nor is 
his treatment of every problem an even one. On such matters as labour supply 
and the weight and form of peasant payments reference is necessary to account 
and court rolls on a far more massive scale than has so far been possible in his 
researches. The limited basis upon which his conclusions rest is perhaps most 
evident in his chapter on ‘the struggle for rent’. There seems to be little doubt 
about the pressure applied by lords in the thirteenth century to secure increased 
rents and services, a process which might involve the reduction of tenants of 
anomalous status to serfdom. There can equally be little doubt about the 
resistance of the peasantry in the face of these endeavours, whether or not we 
describe the outcome as a sharpening of the class struggle. At the same time the 
ex parte statements of litigants in a few cases extracted in the Placitorum Abbreviatio 
provide a somewhat inadequate instrument to measure the significance of this 
trend, or to assess the social objectives which lie concealed in the growth and 
administration of the common law. 

In a similar manner, the impressive statistical data which can be amassed for 
the still limited area surveyed by the Hundred Rolls give an air of definitiveness 
to some of Professor Kosminsky’s conclusions which in part simply reflects the 
questions he asks and which his sources are capable of answering. It may be 
possible to show a general tendency for labour services to be more prominent 
on large than on small manors and for large manors to be more characteristic of 
large than of small estates. On the other hand, it would also seem that ‘non- 
manorial’ forms of organization are often to be found in areas where there is 
a relative abundance of land available for assarting (in the Cambridgeshire 
fenland, the Vale of York, or the forest lands of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire). 
Is it not necessary to determine the relative weight of this factor (amongst 
others) as compared with the social factor to which Professor Kosminsky gives 
primary attention? A similar qualification might be made in regard to the 
distinction he draws between the manorial organization upon large and small 
estates. The exception he makes of the large Cistercian estates from the general 
run of large estates needs to be proven to be a genuine exception before we can 
be at all sure that his typical great estate is anything very much more than the 
estate of the old Benedictine monastery. The influence of topography and of the 
historical stages in the formation of the landowning classes of medieval England 
has to be taken into account, or shown to be discountable, before we can feel 
assurance that the relevant questions have been asked about the forces which 
determined the ‘relations of production’ (if I understand that term aright) in 
thirteenth-century England. 

If the present review (like Professor Postan’s six years ago) has run to excessive 
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length and into points of controversy, this ought to be taken as displaying a 
sense of the book’s very real importance. Professor Kosminsky’s studies in 
English agrarian history over the last twenty years and more have made a major 
contribution to the subject, comparable in a real sense with the contributions 
made in the heroic age of Seebohm, Maitland and Vinogradoff. Ever since 1935 
those who have been working in this field have been in some sense his pupils; 
and he has been forcing us to re-think a number of the basic assumptions with 
which we approach this subject of study. A contribution as radical as that pro- 
vokes debate, and the translation of this book is amply justified in the sense that 
it will enable the debate to go on over a wider range of topics than has been 
possible in the past to the advantage of the study of English agrarian history 
both here and in Professor Kosminsky’s own country. The combined contribu- 
tion of Vinogradoff, of Savine and now of Professor Kosminsky to this particular 
field of English economic history is one of the more remarkable instances of 
internationalism in scholarship; and in Professor Kosminsky’s own case we may 
still feel confident that he has not said his final word. Epwarp Miler 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


A. P. THornton. West India Policy under the Restoration. (Oxford. 1956. Pp. vit+ 
280. 355.) 


The Restoration, Mr Thornton reminds us, witnessed the heyday of the West 
India economy. In Barbados, though noble proprietors might quarrel inter- 
minably over their competing claims, prosperity was growing. Jamaica was 
much more turbulent and slower to develop commercially but she too was 
making strides. Collectively the islands were essential to the conception of the 
Colonial System. Men who disagreed on everything else were able to agree that 
the West Indies were vital to the wealth of England. 

Mr Thornton has put under the microscope not, indeed, the colonial economy 
itself, but the men, the institutions and the policies by which it was governed. 
He writes, therefore, of the administrative system, showing how the Government 
immediately after the Restoration attempted—though abortively—to yoke 
mercantile and political interests together in comprehensive consultative bodies 
for shaping policy. He shows how the system was reformed again in the mid- 
seventies and how the reformers were themselves reformed, by the Privy Council, 
in the eighties. Thus the wheel came full circle in these attempts to represent 
the many and often conflicting interests which a later age called mercantilist. 
Dynastic and aristocratic interests, the needs of the State, the ambitions of 
private merchants and Companies, the requirements of defence against the 
French, Spanish and Dutch—these were some of the pressures upon policy 
which Mr Thornton skilfully traces out. Like Mr Bailyn, in his recent book on 
The New England Merchants, Mr Thornton emphasizes again the problems 
already created for colonial policy makers by the natural ties of the West Indies 
with New England. | 

This is a specialized and closely argued study. It is written, however, with an 
ease and vigour that suggests mastery of the subject. A more closely delineated 
economic basis would have made it more useful to more readers. The economy 
is not all, but it is surely the centre, of the story. When Mr Thornton touches on 
trade, on the merchants and their activities, he is invariably illuminating. But 
there is no sustained section or even chapter dealing with the economy that was 
being administered. We hear, for example, of the ‘eager European market’ for 
logwood but the nature of the trade and its importance to the English economy 
is nowhere explained. Readers are not in general likely to be so well-informed 
on such matters that they can easily dispense with this information. 
Mr Thornton’s study is so good that one could wish he had provided a better 
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economic framework on which to fit a penetrating and often distinguished 
analysis of policy and administration. CHARLES WILSON 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


C. R. Fay. Adam Smith and the Scotland of his day. (Cambridge University Press. 
1956. Pp. 174. 255.) 

This book is at once fascinating and irritating: fascinating because of the flashes 
of insight which adorn its pages, irritating because of the absence of plan or style 
in its production. The reader is forced to listen to Dr Fay on many issues not 
strictly germane to the subject on hand, and he is overwhelmed with dates and 
lengthy quotations, some of which might well have been curtailed or omitted, 
so that as he plods on what might have proved to be a fascinating book becomes 
dull and tiresome. f k 

Dr Fay sets out to give us ‘a study of Adam Smith and the Scotland in which 
he lived and wrote, of its influence on him and his on it...’. The period is 
roughly the half century between the publication of Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature in 1739 and the death of Burns in 1796. Dr Fay has many illuminating 
pages on life and letters, but he never really gets down to an examination of 
economic life as Adam Smith saw it. To have lived in Glasgow in the mid- 
eighteenth century must have been an exhilarating experience, for in every 
direction economic life was pulsating with vigour and enterprise. Men of 
ability who in an earlier age might have devoted their talents to arms or 
religious controversy were now prepared to follow economic pursuits with 
approval and indeed with enthusiasm. The universities of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh contributed to this change in the climate of opinion. Scientists, like 
Henry Home, William Cullen and Joseph Black were applying their scientific 
knowledge to the problems of agriculture and industry, while Francis Hutcheson, 
a predecessor of Adam Smith in the chair of moral philosophy, gave powerful 
support to reform, progress and economic enterprise. The progress of agrarian 
change, the expansion of the linen industry, the rise of the cotton industry, the 
key place occupied by the merchant manufacturer in this dynamic economy, 
the expansion of markets both at home and overseas, the rising standard of 
living resulting from increased productivity in farming and manufacture, all 
this must have been very familiar to Adam Smith. He had the genius to 
detect the significant changes then unfolding and it may well be that this was 
not the least influence which turned his mind to An Inquiry into the Nature and 
arate of the Wealth of Nations. But on all this Dr Fay does not help us very 
much. 

The author has obviously done much research on his subject and has gone to 
great pains to understand the Scotland of the time, but the reader gets the 
impression that he has picked here and there amongst the voluminous records 
which he examined. On Kirkcaldy, for example, he gives extracts on poor 
relief, sanitation, town lands, town dues and harbour regulations and schools; 
all interesting in themselves but providing no more than glimpses of the town 
where Adam Smith was born. On Glasgow we have a brief reference to the 
thread industry of Paisley, an inadequate reference to linen manufacture, a short 
account of the tobacco trade, a dissertation on Adam Smith as professor and 
administrator and finally a postscript on the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. 
The chapter on Edinburgh commences with a short account of banking, a few 
paragraphs on James Anderson and the subject of rent; a reference to the New 
Town, and then strangely enough the question ‘Where do dogs occur in the 
Wealth of Nations’ with answers; then a number of interesting letters from David 
Hume to Adam Smith. 


Dr Fay then goes on to trace the academic succession in Dugald Stewart and 
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in a number of chapters he traces Smith’s relations with distinguished con- 
_ temporaries, like Franklin, Blackstone and Gibbon. 

Finally Dr Fay gives us a lively and valuable account of Smith’s travels on 
the Continent and of his contacts with the physiocrats. The volume concludes 
with a postscript by Professor Macfie on the disputed Muir portrait of Adam 
Smith. All in all the book is characteristic of Fay, lively, provocative, dis- 
cursive and brilliant. 


King’s College, Aberdeen 


Henry HAMILTON 


R. S. Sayers. Financial Policy 1939-1945. History of the Second World War. 
(H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green. 1956. Pp. xv+608. 37s. 6d.) 


It is the constant anxiety of the monetary theorist that the analytical tools he 
helps to fashion are even now so crude as to be unhelpful (or even misleading) 
as a guide to understanding the real world. The works of Professor Sayers are 
always reassuring in this regard, for however disastrous these analytical tools 
may be in unskilled hands, they are impressively effective when handled by 
a craftsman with a sense both of their limitations and of the texture of the 
material to which he applies them. Financial Policy 1939-1945, the latest (and 
probably the last) of the Civil Series of the official History of the Second World 
War, is the most recent instance of Professor Sayers’ mastery of tools and 
materials. I have already heard it quoted by an economist as evidence that 
economic history should be written only by good economists, but it is equally 
evidence that economic history should be written only by good historians. 

In ch. 1, on the Problems of War Finance, Professor Sayers starts from first 
principles: ‘The central task of a war economy...calls for help from the 
financial system internally both in promoting the transfer of resources from 
one use to another and in raising to the utmost the productivity of the mobilized 
resources. Externally the task of financial policy is to ensure that the goods and 
services that are needed. ..can be bought.’ Professor Sayers then systematically 
develops the implications of these principles, and shows their relevance to 
certain areas of financial policy. Chs. 1, 1 and rv are concerned with budgetary 
policy, chs. v, vit and vu with internal ‘capital’ policy (rate of interest, capital 
issues control, government borrowing) and the remaining eight chapters with 
external financial policy (one on exchange control, three on the sterling area 
and other users of sterling, and four on the dollar problem, with due emphasis 
on the Canadian as well as the U.S. dollar). 

With all this detailed consideration of financial policy, one naturally asks, 
‘Whose policy?’ Professor Sayers makes it very clear that he means the policy of 
the British Treasury. ‘My concern being to show how policy was formed in 
London, I have deliberately viewed developments. ..as they were understood in 
Whitehall at the time.’ His task is made slightly less exacting, and his story even 
more fascinating, by the fact that Treasury policy in all the areas he studies was 
evolved mainly by the same, comparatively small, Treasury team: a handful of 
senior permanent civil servants, a few academic economists (the most distin- 
guished being Maynard Keynes, Dennis Robertson and Hubert Henderson), and 
several eminent advisors (notably Lord Catto and Lord Norman) from the Bank. 

Thanks partly to some slight relaxation of the rigid Civil Service rule against 
the naming of permanent officials, Professor Sayers has succeeded in bringing 
the war-time Treasury team to life again, for the benefit of his readers, We sense 
the tense atmosphere in which momentous issues were debated, we are thrilled 
by the sophistication of the arguments employed and by the lucidity and 
pungency with which they were presented, we share the joy of achievement 
when difficult negotiations are rewarded by success, the sorrow of failure when 
they become bogged down (as was frequently the case) in delays and frustrations. 
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Professor Sayers does not confine himself to describing how decisions were 
taken, but is always prepared to pass judgment on them, both in the light of 
what is now known and in the light of what was known (or should have been 
known) at the time in the Treasury. Judgments of the second kind frequently 
imply judgments on the competence of the Treasury team, and it is clear from 
their general tenor that in Professor Sayers’ view (which I find wholly accept- 
able) the team was outstandingly competent. This is not to say that it was 
outstandingly successful. On the contrary the eight chapters on external policy 
are in particular a depressing chronicle of frustrations, but one is left with the 
firm impression that the British team was almost always batting with great skill 
on what was at times a very poor wicket. 

This book is a masterpiece of scholarship, but at the same time the story it 
unfolds is so fascinating and so well told that it deserves also to be something of 
a best seller. Brian TEwW 


University of Nottingham 


D. L. Linton (ed.). Sheffield and its region: A Scientific and Historical Survey. 
(British Association. Sheffield. 1956. (Price not stated, but copies for sale.)) The 
annual migrations of the B.A. are now accompanied by the production of 
ambitious Handbooks whose digestion must occupy members from one Meeting’s 
end to the next, and the preparation keep another set of people equally busy. 
The volumes are of least use to professional historians—although the Handbooks 
are not designed primarily for us—when they turn to brief synopses of older 
printed works; there will also obviously be specialist sections, like those on 
Climate and Geomorphology, which embrace original work outside the ken of 
an economic historian. The History section begins with an important 17-page 
essay by Mr I. S. Maxwell, lavishly mapped, dealing with the settlement history 
of the southern West Riding up to 1086. Thereafter the Middle Ages sweep by 
in a four-page essay, and three-and-a-half take us to the Industrial Revolution 
through seven hundred years of apparent uneconomic activity. (The plates here 
show us a cave, a skull, a warren and some flints.) Early Industrial Develop- 
ment has been left for separate treatment, with a bibliography, by Professor 
G. P. Jones. In the second main division of the book, Economic Development, 
further historical studies will be found: banking, communications and popula- 
tion receive attention. The growth of the city is separated from the growth of 
population by 49 pages, but the wait is worth it. In passing, the curious may 
note that Professor Armytage has Early Science beginning in 1161 and ending 
in 1831, as far as Sheffield is concerned, and that the document on which the 
first date rests is in fact ascribed by him in the text to 1167. It is a pity that 
local editors have not been able to induce local historians to follow up some 
of the more promising lines in earlier Handbooks: maps of markets or of the 
fourteenth-century tax-figures to match those in the 1954 Oxford Handbook 
would have proved highly instructive in this northern area. The maps showing 
the growth of Sheffield are generously provided, and settlement history comes 
well out of the volume. The format of the volume is a credit to Professor Linton 
and the Local Executive. There are eleven plates and sixty-six maps or 
diagrams. Fig. 55 has been reduced too much for clarity, and Fig. 51 seems 
to trail clouds of glory from some other home, having on it the numerals one 
to four with no explanation in key or text. 


University of Leeds 


M. W. BErEsFoRD 


PIERRE Cuaptais (ed.). Treaty Rolls. Vol. I 1234-1325. (H.M.S.O. 1955. 
Pp. 301. 635.). This is the first volume of a new Record Office venture in whieh 
material for the study of medieval foreign affairs, hitherto only available, if at 
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all, in Rymer’s Foedera, is to be published systematically and comprehensively 
in three parallel series—the Treaty Rolls, giving the English side of commercial, 
diplomatic, and military, dealings with European countries; the Roman Rolls, 
consisting mainly of correspondence with the Pope and cardinals; and Diplo- 
matic Documents comprising Exchequer as well as Chancery material—formal 
diplomatic instruments, drafts, secret reports and the like. In addition, 
Dr Pierre Chaplais, the general editor, is preparing a study of English Medieval 
Diplomacy which is to introduce the enterprise and give an account of the 
administrative history of the medieval Foreign Office in England. The docu- 
ments in the present volume comprise the first ten Treaty Rolls. For the most 
part they are printed verbatim. Where the document is formal, however, or 
available in the Foedera, it has been calendared in English. Significant errors 
in the Foedera have been corrected, and references to important supplementary 
and subsidiary documents in the Record Office or in foreign archives abound in 
the footnotes. No pains have been spared to provide texts as accurate and 
useful as may be. Economic historians may hope, however, that as references to 
matters of interest to them increase in number, future editors will bear their 
needs in mind and either supply a subject index as well as a name and place 
index, or enlarge the general index to include more than the four subject 
headings that seem to suffice for the early rolls. A. R. Brwwsury 


London School of Economics 


G. V. ScAMMELL. Hugh du Puiset, Bishop of Durham. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1956. Pp. x +355. 40s.) This interesting biography includes a discussion 
of Hugh’s ‘aggressive economics’. He alienated demesne and commuted villein 
services like his contemporaries yet still enlarged his income by ‘taxing’ his 
tenants, adding to his lands and churches and franchises, exploiting forest rights 
at a time when timber was in high demand, etc. One deduction would seem to 
be that too exclusive attention to different methods of exploiting the manor may 
give a somewhat inadequate measure of the range of choice open to twelfth- 
century landlords in profitably managing their estates. Epwarp MILLER 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


The Gostwicks of Willington and Other Studies. (Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society, vol. xxxvi. 1956. Pp. 145. 25s.) An account by Mr H. P. R. Finberg 
of the family of Gostwick, settled at Willington from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century, forms two-thirds of this volume. State employment raised 
this family from yeomen to gentry. Sir John Gostwick (d. 1545), Treasurer of 
the First-Fruits and Tenths, invested his gains of office in the purchase of a 
considerable landed estate. His instructions to his heir concerning estate and 
household management, edited in this volume by Professor A. G. Dickens, reveal 
a hard-headed but just business man, awake to the demands of rising prices, yet 
unwilling to exploit his farmers. His lands descended through four generations 
of country gentry, though reduced by sales caused by the mismanagement of 
a simple-minded squire and the cost of maintaining a large family. In the fifth 
generation, a parliamentary career, with lavish expenditure on elections, ruined 
the family and resulted in the sale of the estate. The Gostwicks’ story is of more 
than genealogical interest, for such studies will provide the basis for a history 
of English landed society. Unfortunately, in drawing some of his conclusions, 
Mr Finberg was limited by the fact that the family documents do not survive. 
Nothing is known about the estate management of Sir John’s descendants, and 
little about family settlements and income and expenditure. Nevertheless, this 
account brings out the importance of personal character, and, even more, of 
family character. The Gostwicks’ lack of ambition may explain not only why 
they remained mere gentry, but also why they endured for so long. The same 
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unambitious attitude marks the junior line of the family, which survived until 
1793. Settled in Devon from 1609, they combined farming with the business of 
mercer and shopkeeper, and afford examples of careers available to the lesser 
gentry in the Church, the army and trade. This volume also contains competent 
editions of the foundation grant of the chantry college of Northill, of an account 
of the demolition of the church of St Peter Dunstable, Bedford, and of by-laws of 
Elizabethan Bedford. Mary Fincu 


Chester 


ARTHUR SaBin (ed.) The Registers of the Church of St Augustine the Less, Bristol, 
1577-1700. (Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, Records Section. 
Vol. 3. 1956. Pp. 317. 25s. to non-members.) This competently edited book 
reprints the register of weddings, christenings and burials in the Bristol parish 
which contained the cathedral; extracts from the Churchwarden’s Book, 
1669-1739, including a list of properties owned by the parish and some items 
of parochial expenditure; and a list of Tory voters from the parish in the election 
of 1715. In 1627 at least seven soldiers billeted in the Bishop’s Park were buried 
here. The siege years of 1643 and 1645 saw a notable increase in burials. 
Recorded burials declined sharply between 1648 and 1659. The more frequent 
use of ‘Mr’ and ‘ Mrs’ in Commonwealth times leads the editor to conclude that 
the then Registrar was of much lower social status than his predecessors and 
successors. In 1684 ‘William Thomas the son of a blak’ was christened. On 
p. 258 the editor adduces facts which warn against relying on parish registrars 
as a guide to total population. Cc. Hm 


Balliol College, Oxford 


D. M. Barratt (Transcr. and ed.). Ecclesiastical Terriers of Warwickshire 
Parishes, vol. 1 (Parishes A-Li). (Dugdale Society Publications, vol. xxm. 
Oxford. 1955. N.P.). When the second volume is published the terriers from 
some seventy parishes of south-east Warwickshire will be available in extenso. The 
terriers from that part of the county which lay in the old diocese of Coventry 
and Lichfield still remain in manuscript and in two separate archives, such is 
the force of administrative separatism. Dr Barratt’s work makes a series of 
terriers from Elizabeth I to Anne available for the first time in print. Their richness 
of detail should provoke more local use of this class of document and stimulate 
other Societies to publication. In documents like these, with details changing 
from terrier to terrier, there is little of common form, and few economies to save 
an editor from verbatim transcription. The Dugdale Society has been lavish 
with large type and wide margins, but treasurers of other Societies will no doubt 
consult with editors in an effort to compress such straggling documents as the 
456 square inches of parchment of the 1585 Whichford terrier. The loquacity 
of the terriers is a measure of the dispersal of strips before enclosure and the 
economy of effort which came with the estate-plans. Dr Barratt prints the open- 
field plan of Kinwarton in 1752 to point the moral. The immense task of tran- 
scription has been supplemented by a 58-page Introduction where the range of 
information concealed in terriers is displayed: as a survey of the incumbent’s 
economic assets they covered tithes, stipends, augmentations, glebe, parsonage 
houses and offerings. Thus they impinge on studies like Mr Hill’s and Mr Barley’s 
as well as on the changing appearance of the fields in the period of pre-Parlia- 
mentary enclosure. A comparison of an early and a late terrier will show the 
glebe slipping between hedges and the parsonage passing from an Elizabethan 
cottage to a Georgian vicarage. A comparison of terriers from Arden and Felden 
illustrates the different field-systems imposed by the late-surviving forest north 
of the Avon. The publication of the volume must have consoled Miss Barratt’s 
long illness, and her friends at the Birthplace have served her well: a good clean 
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text is made accessible by an intelligent index, and the second volume promises 
a glossary and the terriers of parishes from Li-W (in Warwickshire, as a son of 
Stratford remembered, zed is a whoreson unnecessary letter). The high quality 
of this volume is a good omen for the second. M. W. BERESFORD 


University of Leeds 


Paut H. Harpacre. The Royalists during the Puritan Revolution. (The Hague: 
Nihoff. London: Batsford. 1956. Pp. xiv+185. N.P.). The author of this book 
notes that there is a need for a fresh examination of the history of the royalists, 
an examination which ‘should elucidate the development of the royalists as a 
party and the history of the various revolutionary governments of the times. It 
should furnish as well an essential introduction to the history of the restoration 
settlement and to the later history of parties. To supply such an investigation is 
the purpose of this study’. The emphasis is to be on social and economic condi- 
tions. These are large claims about a large subject. They are not claims that can 
be met in two hundred or so pages of scissors-and-paste. And that is what this 
book is. It is agreeably written, pleasantly produced but hardly adequate in 
content and method to meet its stated aims. As the author admits, the book 
depends almost wholly on printed and secondary sources, of which there is a 
useful bibliography. Within the limitation of those sources, there is some useful 
material about the fate of Royalists during the Interregnum (for the land 
question, Professor Hardacre draws heavily on Dr Thirsk’s valuable original 
study) and some apparently reasonable inferences are made about them. But 
it is altogether too superficial to do much more. If, for example, it is true that 
during the Commonwealth, Parliamentarians and Royalists had little associa- 
tion and little inter-marriage, is it not begging the question to ascribe this to 
Royalist class consciousness and party feeling? (pp. 81-2). In a dispute in which 
family ties, local loyalties and political allegiance were as intertwined as 
Messrs Brunton and Pennington’s study of the Long Parliament has shown them 
to be, one might ask precisely how class-consciousness worked as an effective 
agent of party development. But the answer will not be found here. 


London School of Economics D. CG. CoLEMAN 


J. G. Simms. The Williamite Confiscation in Ireland, 1690-1703. (Faber. 1956. 
Pp. 207. 25s.) Conquest and confiscation played a larger part than rates of 
interest and price fluctuations as causes of social change in seventeenth-century 
Ireland, and students of the economic history of the period must first master the 
political and military background. Hence a book such as this even though it 
does not deal explicitly with economic history, is essential reading for them. 
Dr Simms has provided the first authoritative account of the Williamite 
Confiscation, an episode which was much less dramatic than is popularly 
supposed. By and large the result of events under William III was to confirm 
the Cromwellian settlement. A good deal of land did change hands after 1690; 
the proportion under Catholic ownership dropped from 22 per cent to 14 per 
cent; on the whole, however, change was not violent. Dr Simms shows that the 
terms of the Treaty of Limerick, with regard to land, were kept, and that it was 
the pressure of the penal laws, most of which were passed during Anne’s reign, 
which eventually brought about the almost complete disappearance of the class 
of Catholic proprietors. By the mid-eighteenth century, however, trade was 
offering financial rewards, which formed a solid basis for Catholic revival. 


University College, Dublin H. F. Kearney 


J.J. Hecur. The Domestic Servant Class in Eighteenth-Century England. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 1956. Pp. xii+240. 255.) Professor Hecht, by an efficient 
scrutiny of printed sources—his footnotes and chapter headings reveal asmoothly 
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permutated card index—has filled a gap in English social history which has long 
awaited its monograph. For the eighteenth century it will not need to be done 
again: we have here a fascinating and lively study of the very large numbers 
who served the gentle and the noble, from the five servants of Parson Woodforde 
(kept on his income of £300 per annum) to the hundred or so in a great mansion. 
The estimated 200,000 servants in London at the end of the century provided 
a major instance of long-distance, direct migration from country districts, much 
of it made up from the children of tenantry going to the town houses of their 
landlords and their landlords’ connexions. Apart from the country-town nexus, 
domestic service became as important a bridge between classes for the diffusion 
of fashion (whether of clothes or tea drinking) and the servants’ hierarchy reflected 
a caricature of the formal gradations in the society they served. Here rather 
lost amongst the footmen and housemaids, the estate stewards deserve a much 
more detailed treatment in economic history—from primary sources. Original 
research might also provide a more rigorous analysis of such matters as the 
rewards of service, of which so small a proportion was pecuniary, and the 
proportions of income spent on servants. PETER MATHIAS 


Queens’ College, Cambridge 


R.J. Hammonp. Food. Vol. u. Studies in Administration and Control. History 
of the Second World War. (H.M.S.O.and Longmans, Green. 1956. Pp. xiii + 835. 
50s.) In this weighty tome, Mr Hammond describes the war-time control of 
the supplies of fish, eggs, potatoes, milk, meat and tea; the development of the 
emergency feeding system and of communal feeding; and the administrative 
problems concerned with the design and issue of ration books and allied docu- 
ments. The administrative detail thus absorbed and marshalled by Mr Ham- 
mond is quite terrifying, even allowing for the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since he became an official historian; yet it is precisely such detail that makes 
a rationing scheme work. And since all rationing schemes must be adjusted to 
the peculiarities of each commodity and of each trade, the administrative details 
could not be identical for the various foods, though the appropriate variations 
were not evolved without painful experiment. The book, in all its 835 pages, 
should be required reading for those who advocate ‘direct controls’; here they 
will find unsuspected evidence of the margins of uncertainty, the difficulties of 
classification, the impossibilities of matching supplies at all stages of distribution 
with the appropriate documents, that make direct control so blunt and 
hampering an instrument in any dynamic trade. But, alas, the very details of 
these processes require in the reader a mental digestion almost equal to that of 
Mr Hammond, together with a personal interest in the subject probably 
possessed only by those two successful practitioners in the mechanism of food 
rationing, Lord Woolton and Sir Henry French. It was at the time all so 
important, so necessary, occasionally so maddening in its imperfections; but 
this atmosphere of the period is lost in the mass of detail, to emerge too rarely 
from Mr Hammond’s occasional comment or footnote. Eprpy H. WHETH nae 


School of Agriculture, Cambridge 


U.S.A. 


Henry S. Lucas. Netherlanders in America. (University of Michigan Publications, 
vol. xx1, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. xix +744. 80s.) 


In the introduction to this 637 page volume, the author justifies adding an 
extensive study of the Dutch in America to the two volume work by J. van Hinte 
on the grounds that his own more intimate knowledge of Dutch settlements in 
the United States enables him to cover ‘the history of the settlements in greater 
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detail’. The presentation of a mass of elaborate, and repetitious detail is not, in 
fact, sufficient justification. Three-fourths of this book is devoted to the minutiae 
of the founding of scores of ‘colonies’ in America, some successful and some not, 
most of them rural or semi-rural. Over and over again one follows the cycle of a 
prayerful and tearful leave-taking, a hazardous journey, the selection of a 
frequently none-too-favourable site, and, most important of all from the writer’s 
point of view, the building of a church. Some of the details about economic 
beginnings in these communities are of interest to the economic historian; but 
the interested scholar will find it difficult to trace this scattered material because 
there is no bibliography or general index and the notes at the end of the volume 
are neither precise nor consistent. 

The final three chapters, which cover much of the same ground again topically, 
seem to aim at numbing the reader into final acceptance of the main theme, that 
religious motives predominated in Dutch emigration and that religious faith 
gave the Dutch the courage and fortitude to face the ocean voyage and the 
frontier in a strange land. One wonders how the mass of migrants from many 
lands who came as individuals and families and not as congregations managed 
at all. Netherlanders formed a relatively small group in the history of American 
immigration. About a quarter of a million arrived during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the heaviest influx coming after 1880. Lucas derives 
at once his inspiration and his interpretation from the precursors of the great 
emigration, the ‘Seceders’ who emigrated in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and settled chiefly in the middle west. Only those who settled in com- 
pact Dutch communities and left, incidentally, a flood of historical records are 
discussed. ‘Thus Catholics are treated briefly and the non-religious not at all. 
The author admits that most emigrants after the mid-century left for economic 
reasons but gives this subject a cursory two-page survey. The inadequacy of his 
consideration of economic influences may be surmised from the fact that he 
repeatedly attributes pre-1846 emigration to the competition of American wheat 
in the Netherlands. And his attempts to prove statistically the pre-eminence of 
*Seceders’ in the emigration of the late 1840’s do not come off. For example, he 
quotes the low figures for Dutch emigration before 1840, the year when Seceders 
began to suffer discrimination, as proof that religious motives were supreme. 
The relatively high emigration after 1846 when these disabilities were removed 
might just as well be used to support a theory of economic influences. 

In general, an occasional glance at the main stream of nineteenth-century 
immigration might have made the Dutch seem less unique. Certainly the ebb 
and flow of emigration from the Netherlands seems to have responded to the 
failure of the potato crop and later to the American business cycle, as did that of 
other nations. Moreover, there were other immigrant groups which founded 
schools, colleges, and newspapers, and proliferated religious denominations 
suspicious of each other. The Dutch dominies were not the only immigrant 
clerics who were land agents, newspaper proprietors, politicians and money- 
lenders in one. 

A book specifically on the religious aspects of Dutch immigration, parallel 
to Stephenson’s account of the Swedes, would have served the writer’s interests 
and at the same time not belaboured the facts. The nineteenth-century reinjec- 
tion of the Puritan spirit via groups of evangelical immigrants from Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, the Netherlands and elsewhere helps to explain many rural 
attitudes in America. A judicious treatment of this theme should not depend 
upon these Puritans’ descriptions of themselves for an evaluation of their influence 
and it would have to explain why so many of their children, novelists in par- 
ticular, rejected so fiercely the traditions of their fathers. It would also have to 
treat seriously the possibility of a connexion between the Protestant ethic and 


the spirit of capitalism. CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 
London School of Economics 
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Cuarzes ALBRO Barker. Henry George. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1955. Pp. xvii+696. $9.50.) 


For all the aloofness with which he had been treated, Henry George is a major 
figure in the history of economic thought and opinion. As a theorist in the sense 
of producing new concepts or syntheses his claim is not strong. It is not non- 
existent; his crude though real insight suggested the marginal productivity 
theory to J. B. Clark. But his true role was that of a dispeller of economic 
impotence in the minds of men. ’ 

The full apparatus of exhaustive scholarship has now been applied by Pro- 
fessor Barker to Henry George; the result reveals the strength and weakness of 
this method of dealing with such a man. What George did and said is now on 
record in a definitive form, with the sources carefully indicated. The book gains 
a certain power from its great length—we sense in a blow-by-blow way the 
personal struggle of George through poverty and weariness, and the tedium and 
opaqueness of real politics. In short, the strength of the book lies in the 
emergencc of George from society. But to a much lesser degree do we learn the 
secrets of his potency as a propagandist. Not that the latter had been neglected: 
it too is exhaustively treated according to the author’s method, involving the 
reviews of George’s books, his personal contacts, opinions passed about him, and 
the like. Yet for all this, the book is hardly, as the publishers claim, ‘a magnificent 
panorama of an age’. It is a careful biography, of the uncommitted sort: the 
author does not contract his exposition in terms of judgments of his subject, but 
reports the facts in a steady, tireless fashion. If by the serious ‘student’ we mean 
the man who likes to form his own opinions, this is his kind of book. 

Professor Barker concludes with a chapter on the legacy of Georgism. It deals 
exclusively with the U.S.A., something of a disappointment to English readers. 
The impact of Henry George was probably even greater in Britain than in 
America; the pattern of thought provoked by a new society was even more 
potent in an old one. The simplest explanation, and the one arising from George’s 
own theory would be that the abuse which was central to his critique—the 
private appropriation of land—had matured proportionately further in the 
older society. But this clearly is too simple; on the contrary many of the crudities 
of which George complained in California were absent in England. 

The fascination and key to the problem lie in the fact that the effect upon 
Britain was not as its author had intended. George struck a society in which the 
question of land ownership was centuries old, both in its economic and political 
form, but which in the 1880’s had entered upon a phase of fierce debate inspired 
by Ireland and the Return of Owners of Land of 1874. Yet land grievances were 
far from exhausting British political experience. In fact, so sophisticated a view 
of society did the intellectuals of the day entertain, so weakened was the earlier 
confidence among the mandarins and so great the misgivings about the possible 
effects of the strong meat of theories of single causation on minds just beginning 
to feel the intoxication of education, that the English intellectuals on the whole 
threw their weight against strong pleas of any kind. The worker, who since 
Hodgskin’s day had found the arcana of political economy dominated by the 
iron law of wages, had more or less abandoned the argument at the theoretical 
level. Now he was astonished and delighted at the spectacle of an untutored 
man accepting full battle with the academic and political doctrinaires. In the 
U.S.A. George was one of many uninstitutionalized disputants in a ferment of 
debate; in Britain the major and distinctive role of ‘the little American rooster’ 
was to break the old spell of impotence. His secondary role was to refurbish in 
a dramatic form one of the most ancient of complaints—that the land had been 
stolen. Moreover he did all this by invoking the old ethics and the old sanctions 
—his major work was deeply religious, ending with a chapter on the immortality 
of the soul. But the upshot was not the conversion of England to Georgism. On 
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this matter the attitude of Phillip Wicksteed is most revealing. He too was 
consumed by the desire for the betterment of life, and saw elements of truth and 
vigour in George that were of great value. But he saw many things that George 
could not explain. So did others who, once fired by the evangelicalism of George, 
set themselves to think and organize, producing in the upshot a composite outlook 
in which the problem of rent has its place. Henry George hoped that by the 
amputation of rent competitive capitalism might be restored to full vigour; in 
fact he held an almost millenial view of its potential, once purged. But he is not 
the only restorer whose limited remedy has generated a momentum leading to 
renovation. 


University of Glasgow 


S. G. CHECKLAND 


M. J. Napworny. Scientific Management and the Unions, 1900-1932, a Historical 
Analysis. (Harvard University Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1956. 
Pp. 187. 30s.) 


The contribution of scientific management to industrial productivity in the 
United States is a subject of the first importance to the economic history of the 
last fifty years. In view of its special relevance to the changing pattern of 
entrepreneurship, it is proper that this pioneer contribution to a line of inquiry 
on which a great deal of research remains to be undertaken, should appear as 
“A Study in Entrepreneurship’ under the auspices of the Research Center in 
Entrepreneurial History at Harvard University. Dr Nadworny has not 
attempted to deal with all the aspects of this large subject in this short mono- 
graph. In particular, he has not entered in any detail into the technical data 
of scientific management, although the evolution of its basic categories of 
research, standardization and control are brought sufficiently into focus for his 
purpose. Instead he concentrates upon that fourth basic category which is more 
largely social, and indeed political, in its implications: the category of 
co-operation. 

Working with skill and learning from the early literature of scientific manage- 
ment, the Taylor papers at the Stevens Institute, and such revealing sources as 
Brandeis’ conduct of the Eastern Rate Case, Dr Nadworny concentrates on the 
single theme of the changing attitudes of American labour unions to the practice 
of scientific management as it evolved in the first thirty years of the century. 

The early crusaders for a more ‘rational’ approach to problems of production 
and management, and especially the pioneer who gave his name to the move- 
ment, F, W. Taylor, challenged the accepted ideas of both management and 
labour. Of great interest to intellectual, as well as economic, historians is the 
extent to which the early writing of these pundits reveal them as starting from 
Darwinian and Spencerian assumptions about the application of ‘scientific’ 
principles to social problems. As far as management was concerned, the 
problem was to get employers to look at production, not from the narrow angle 
of immediate profit, but as a process governed by its own scientific laws which 
could only be impeded by lack of understanding of their nature. However, after 
initial inertia and with continual confusion from ‘charlatans’ offering ‘un- 
scientific’ short-cuts to greater profits, the chiefenemy to enlightenment appeared 
to be, not management, but organized labour. Taylor himself was an implacable 
opponent of the unions, believing that they were an irrational impediment to 
scientific production. He hoped that once its principles were fully understood 
the individual working man would adjust himself to them in his own best 
interests and unions would wither away. The union leaders, for their part, 
reciprocated this hostility, convinced that Taylorism was only a sophisticated 
form of stretch-out. The fascinating crux of the story, however, is the slow 
realization, on the one hand by consultants like Valentine, that the problem of 
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co-operation was as much psychological as technological, and, on the other hand 
by union leaders, ultimately even by Gompers himself, that scientific manage- 
ment was not necessarily the enemy of the workingman, but could be enlisted 
to improve wages and conditions on the shop floor. The acceptance by the 
American Federation of Labor in the 1920’s of the creed of scientific management 
as a means of increasing union power over the employer is a fact which, though 
hardly new or unexpected, is admirably documented in this monograph and is 
important in understanding the pattern of labour development in the United 
States. F, THISTLETHWAITE 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


Harowp G. VatTTer. Small Enterprise and Oligopoly. A Study of the Butter, Flour, 
Automobile, and Glass Container Industries. (Corvallis, Oregon: Oregon State 


College Press. 1955. Pp. iv+116.) 


Economic historians can view with pleasure the ambitions Harold G. Vatter 
holds with reference to the use of historical data in formulating economic theory. 
He practises the idea that empirical information, derived from the histories of 
industries, should be and can be utilized to expand and clarify theory regarding 
the behaviour of the small firm in business enterprise today. Among other 
objectives he has sought ‘to clarify the concept of small enterprise’, to discover 
‘to what extent evidence in the selected industries enlarges upon or conflicts 
with conclusions about small business arrived at by other investigators’, and to 
‘construct a set of working hypotheses that may contribute to the formation of 
a systematic theory of the small firm in modern industry’. As an economist he 
is primarily concerned with arriving at ‘a more generalized theory than we have 
at present’ with the view of applying it to public policy. 

The author tests a particular segment of oligopoly theory with data on a 
specific industry. He examines differentiation of market opportunity in con- 
nexion with the creamery butter industry, small enterprise mortality in relation 
to commercial wheat flour milling, entry of small enterprise as a phenomenon 
in the history of the automobile industry, and the relationships between de- 
pendent and dominant firms in the glass container industry under conditions of 
stabilization. In the chapters on each industry only slight attempt is made to 
apply the several phases of oligopoly theory to any one industry, though the 
author shows by examples in his summary that more than one segment of theory 
has validity in the history of a given industry. 

It would appear that Mr Vatter has achieved at least some of his objectives. 
His major contribution, from the reviewer’s point of view, lies in his twelve-point 
elucidation of the elements entering into a composite picture of small enterprise. 
Economists and economic historians alike should profit from a perusal of his 
exposition of the characteristics of small enterprise in an industry with an 
oligopolistic core. Similarly, it seems to me that he clarifies to a degree some of 
the issues that must be considered in relation to survival of small businesses in 
an oligopolistic industry, though the contribution on this point is not as large 
as in the definition of small enterprise. Aside from the generalizations in these 
two areas, however, Mr Vatter states ‘the burden of the results achieved in the 
study’ in two paragraphs, though he has substantiated concepts advanced by 
other writers. This fact naturally increases the credulity of oligopoly theory in 
the mind of the economic historian and leads him to test it in his own research 
and writing. 

_A study of this kind raises a number of questions in the mind of the economic 
historian. ‘To what extent can a reliable body of theory designed for application 
to public policy be based on easily available materials? Mr Vatter relies on 
two early and not-too-comprehensive studies of the automobile industry, for 
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example, for much of his discussion in one chapter. Historians tend to place less 
and less reliance on governmental investigations for broad and impartial 
analyses of business performance, either by firms or by industries. Can the 
economist intent on using empirical data afford to be any less discriminating? 
Could not teams of economists and historians produce more acceptable empirical 
studies than an economist or an historian alone? When is the theorist going to 
evolve a systematic body of theory derived from empirical studies of the behaviour 
of small businesses that are satellites of large enterprises—the suppliers of parts 
and the owners of garages and service stations in the automotive field, for 
example? Historians would be happy to have some working hypotheses in this 
area of economic activity also. Ratpu W. Hipy 


New York University 


Howarp R. Smitu. Economic History of the United States. (New York: Ronald 
Press Company. Pp. 763. $6.) Although by a Professor of Economics, this new 
challenger in the lists is a genuine economic history, written with a feeling for 
the unfolding of unique events and for complex relationships. The author’s 
economics training ensures that he deals always with meaningful questions, and 
yet theory never intrudes, except deliberately in footnotes designed to refresh 
the flagging economics student. Professor Smith’s vantage point is not so much 
that of the entrepreneur as of the state; and in this his work reflects assumptions 
more contemporary than those of most standard texts. He is especially good on 
government policy and on fiscal and banking matters, and perhaps corre- 
spondingly sketchy on technology. On the whole the chief issues receive full 
treatment at the hands of an author who, although without elegance of style, 
preserves one’s interest by his individual judgements. This is a freshly minted 
book and could be recommended to British students were it not for its pro- 


hibitive price. F. THISTLETHWAITE 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


WiiuiaM A. SULLIVAN. The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840. (Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 1955. Pp. vit 253.) 
This study, a published doctoral dissertation, stands as an indictment of American 
graduate education in history. The author seems to see the collection of data as 
his primary purpose. Much of these data are useful and in some cases quite 
provocative, but he has done little to interpret or analyse the information so 
assiduously compiled. The basic fault is that he has failed to develop any 
explicit framework for the presentation of his materials or criteria for their 
evaluation. Instead he has relied almost wholly on chronology and ‘common 
sense’. The results are distressing. The book has no over-all structure of unity. 
The first three chapters, those on the industrial setting and the wage earners, 
deal mostly with the textile and iron industry. Yet the workers in these industries 
play a very minor role in the following chapters on labour organization, 
industrial conflict and labour’s part in politics and social reform. Similarly, the 
issue of the ten-hour day is brought up in chapter after chapter as if it was almost 
a brand new subject. The author’s reliance on ‘common sense’ for the evalua- 
tion and analysis causes as much trouble. He accepts uncritically the words of 
those speaking for the labouring man. The common sense approach causes him 
to see the past in twentieth-century terms. For example, in dealing with the 
conflict between the master workmen and their journeymen he refers to 
‘labour-management’ relations or difficulties (pp. 121, 125, 128, 138). Worse 
than this he tends to look at all the workers as belonging essentially to one group 
with the same ideas and goals. Yet who could be more different from the modern 
industrial worker or the few factory operatives of the 1830’s than the journeymen 
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whose ultimate bargaining weapon was the threat of setting up establishments 
of their own and so becoming their own employers (pp. III, 112, 133, 141). 
Finally his approach causes him to see in this period the real beginnings 
of the modern labour movement. Yet despite comments about ‘the tremendous 
advances made by labour at this time’ (p. 115), and the ‘momentous change 
which had occurred in the labour movement by the mid-1830’s (p. 129), he 
admits in several places that little of lasting value remained in 1840 of the 
previous forty years of economic and social action by the workers. Because the 
author has viewed the past through the eyes of a later period and because he 
is searching for beginnings, he fails to ask the major questions that should be 
asked of this material. Yet much might have been done with his data. The 
book could have been a useful case study of the situation of different types of 
workers in changing conditions of what was still a pre-industrial economy. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. 


ArTHUR Menzies JoHNnson. The Development of American Petroleum Pipelines: 
A Study in Private Enterprise and Public Policy, 1862-1906. (Published for the 
American Historical Association by Cornell University Press: Ithaca, New 
York. 1956. Pp. xiii+307. $4.50.) The author undertook this study to test 
a tentative conclusion drawn from the similarity of charges against pipelines in 
hearings of the United States Industrial Commission of 1899 and the Temporary 
National Economic Committee forty years later—‘that the apparent conflict 
between private enterprise and public policy in this field was firmly rooted in 
the historical context of pipeline development’. The period he chose to examine 
extends from the beginnings of petroleum pipelines in the United States to the 
time when those carriers were first introduced into federal legislation for regu- 
lating transportation. This study sees pipelines as strategic weapons in the 
competitive struggle within a rapidly developing industry, regulation being 
advocated by the weaker to curb the strong. When the very interests that had 
been the most aggressive promoters of pipeline regulation themselves acquired 
pipelines and competitive strength, they ceased to promote regulation. By that 
time, however, their earlier arguments had been merged in the general antitrust 
movement and had been projected on the national stage by reformers and 
politicians. As the title indicates, this is a study of public policy, not of pipeline 
economics. Within the limits set by the author for this study, however, he has 
written a scholarly and valuable work. Indeed, this book has a significance far 
beyond its contribution to the history of pipelines. It demonstrates what seems 
to have been a common situation in the history of American business, that move- 
ments for government regulation of an industry have originated in intra-industry 
competition and conflict. Should not historians therefore present such efforts to 
promote defensive regulation in their true nature and not as reform efforts 
motivated by considerations of general welfare? Dr Johnson and the Beveridge 
Memorial Fund have in this volume presented an example of a valuable type 
of contribution to the study of the history of the relation of private enterprise 


to public policy. HENRIETTA M. Larson 
Harvard University 


THEODORE F, Marsurc. Small Business in Brass Fabricating: The Smith & 
Griggs Manufacturing Co. of Waterbury. (New York University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xii+116. $5.) Business histories are generally written about big firms: mere 
size has its own fascination, and it is normally only the big firms that can afford 
to pay for this form of luxury. Recognizing that this concentration on large and 
successful enterprises will present posterity with a one-sided view of industrial 
development, New York University has chosen to devote this volume in its 
series of business histories to the history of a relatively insignificant up-country 
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firm of brassware manufacturers. Grants from a number of interested bodies 
and the assistance of a research team have enabled Professor Marburg, 
according to the dust-cover, to write a history ‘more truly representative of 
business generally than are the more numerous histories of large successful 
firms’. This small Connecticut firm, initiated in 1865, and employing some 
250 workers in its prime, succumbed to declining markets in the inter-war 
period and was liquidated in 1936. It has to be admitted that the result of this 
enterprising experiment is disappointing. As a study in micro-economics the 
analysis of growth and decay is of undoubted value; as a work of economic 
history it is almost totally lacking in the stuff of history. Economists in search 
of raw material may find it worth their while to make similar studies; economic 
historians will have to be very hard up for source material before they are driven 
to further exploration of this arid field. M. W. FLNN 


Isleworth, Middlesex 


Lioyp Uximan. The Rise of the National Trade Union. (Harvard University 
Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. xix+639. 76s.) Although 
recent years have seen rapid development of the study of industrial relations in 
America, labour history has been somewhat at a discount. Professor Ulman’s 
careful and thorough study of the growth of union structure in the later nine- 
teenth century is all the more to be welcomed. The book deals with the process 
by which independent local unions of artisans were gradually absorbed into 
national organizations—partly as a result of the widening of the market for 
goods, but partly also owing to the mobility of labour. For his sources the 
author relies almost entirely upon the printed publications of a wide range of 
unions, the best collection of which is at the Johns Hopkins University; but he 
has effectively demonstrated how much these sources can yield to indicate the 
process of evolution in union structure. ‘The arguments of the book are thoroughly 
worked out on the basis of the evidence; the range of comparison is rich— 
British experience usually being commented on at the outset of each discussion; 
and the style is for the most part lucid and free of jargon. There is much fresh 
and valuable comment on the significance of the struggle between the Knights 
of Labor and the American Federation of Labor, which will go far to offset the 
customarily partisan judgments that have so often been made on the two 
organizations. Although much of this work will prove tough going for the 
undergraduate student on either side of the Atlantic it will undoubtedly be 
regarded by research workers as the most useful addition to the library of 
studies of American labour history since the last volumes of Commons’s co- 
operative history appeared in 1935. Henry PELLING 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 


Rosert A. Curistie. Empire in Wood: A History of the Carpenters’ Union. (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii+356. $5.50.) LEONARD A. 
Lecut. Experience under Railway Labor Legislation. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. vilit+245. 345.) 
The history of individual trade unions has so far rarely escaped the ‘jubilee 
souvenir’ stage, and very few scholarly studies exist either of British or 
of American unions. Mr Christie’s volume on the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America gives us some idea of what can be done by 
patient and imaginative research. He traces the processes which transformed 
a loose federation of local branches, administered by a Socialist pioneer, into 
a centralized and autocratic ‘empire’ which cut across many industries and 
‘policed’ them in the interests of one craft. The rise of the business agent, the 
development of the boycott, and the motivation behind jurisdictional disputes 
are all carefully analysed. The British reader will be sorry not to find some 
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account of the Brotherhood’s struggle with the American branches of the 
British Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which is relegated to 
a three-line footnote. The A.S.C.J. was not, as the author says, ‘absorbed in 
1915’: arrangements were made for its association with the Brotherhood in 
1914, but it was not finally absorbed until 1924. Mr Christie appears not to 
have consulted the monthly journal of the American branches of the A.S.C.J., 
which is available in several collections in the United States; from it he might 
have gained additional insight into some of the other problems with which he 
deals. However, it must be emphasized that the author has found sufficient 
material to enable him to deal with the most important of the Brotherhood’s 
problems with rare lucidity and skill. No one who seeks to understand the 
structure and policies of the American Federation of Labor can afford to ignore 
this book: and anyone contemplating writing the history of a union should take 
it as a model. Mr Lecht’s volume deals with a very different but not less 
important topic. The Railroad Brotherhoods have been outstandingly success- 
ful, among American unions, in securing legislation to suit their interests, largely 
owing to the extensive powers of the federal government in the realm of inter- 
state commerce. Mr Lecht examines the results of the legislation, more from 
the standpoint of the railroad attorney than from that of the economic or social 
historian. The latter will probably find it rather difficult to see the wood for the 
trees in a work which, though apparently scholarly enough, is not redeemed for 
him by any notable qualities of exposition of breadth of view. 


The Queen’s College, Oxford Henry PELLING 


Donatp L. McMurry. The Great Burlington Strike of 1888. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1956. Pp. x+377. 48s.) This 
book is essentially a detailed account of the outbreak, course and settlement of 
the strike by enginemen on the Burlington system which lasted from February 
1888 to January 1889. This strike attracted widespread attention at the time, 
it was bitterly fought, and the defeat of the men caused the railroad brother- 
hoods to return to their previous policy of securing gains by ‘negotiation, 
threats, and general attrition’ (p. 272). Writing at some length, Mr McMurry 
is able to sketch the personalities of many of those engaged and to bring out the 
significance of individual character and opinion. Disappointingly little is said, 
however, about the state of industrial relations and the causes of friction existing 
before the final dispute began. This is particularly unfortunate as Mr McMurry 
is alive to the wider implications of the strike, and particularly to the deeper 
issues of principle which were, or which were thought to be, at stake. He makes 
it clear that the immediate cause of the dispute was the level of wages and the 
method of payment, but that the fundamental issue was whether the manage- 
ment had any obligation to consult with or to consider the wishes of its men as 
regards wages and working conditions. The directors and managers sincerely 
and unanimously believed that giving unions a say in how to run the business 
‘was an abdication of a proper function of management and dereliction of duty 
to the stockholders. Labour organisations, therefore, which tried to wrest some 
of this control from management had no rightful place in a sound economic 
scheme of things: such organisations ought to be excluded and, if possible 
extinguished’ (p. 273). The disappearance, or at least the profound modifica- 
tion of this view is one of the most conspicuous and in many ways one of the 
most remarkable occurrences of modern times. Yet Mr McMurry’s book shows 
how a reasonable, if conservative, management came to fight a long and costly 
struggle in defence—partly in conscious defence—of this view, and it is a useful 
reminder of how firmly and how widely such opinions were held only two or 


three generations ago. A. J. Youne 
Sa |. SON 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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ROBERT L. Moruan. Political Prairie Fire: The Non-Partisan League, 1915-1922. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1955. Pp. 408. 45s.) The conflicts between farmers and the distributive, trans- 
port and credit interests that appear to profiteer at their expense are a familiar 
feature in the history of primary-producing areas. In the United States the 
federal form of government and the two-party system have tended to force these 
conflicts into a particular political mould. In dealing with what Professor 
Morlan regards, probably correctly, as the last major struggle of this kind—he 
is more concerned with the form of struggle than with the actual economic 
situation of the North Dakota farmers. In the first place there was the use of the 
primary system to capture the Republican party in the State and so to pave the 
way to the control of the State government; in the second place there was the 
use in propaganda against the League of all the prejudices aroused against 
foreign ideas and in particular ‘socialism’ during the First Great War and 
immediately afterwards; third, there was the development by the League of 
a quasi-totalitarian form of organization as a form of protection against the 
“interests ’°—the term ‘democratic centralism’ being actually used in ignorance 
of its Leninist implications. Finally, there is the question of why the League 
tide ebbed. The ebb did not mean the disappearance of the League and it has 
remained the basis of the power of that not very revolutionary figure Senator 
Langer, as it was of Senator Nye. Professor Morlan has written a very long 
book and one with few literary attractions; He does not explore with the 
thoroughness that a non-American reader would welcome the connexion of 
agrarian radicalism with isolationism; it is worth noting the name of Charles A. 
Lindbergh, sen. as the League’s candidate for Senator from Minnesota in 1918. 
But he has explored some difficult and contentious material in a workman-like 
fashion and made a useful contribution to an important theme. )gax BErLoFF 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


GENERAL 


CHARLES VERLINDEN. L’EFsclavage dans I’Europe Médiévale, vol. 1, Péninsule 
Ibérique-France. (Bruges: De Tempel. 1955. Pp. 930.) 


Though there have been plenty of books on serfdom, this is the first major study 
of slavery in the Middle Ages. It promises to be exhaustive. In the course of 
nearly one thousand pages, Professor Verlinden considers only France and the 
Iberian peninsula, leaving Italy and Byzantium to a second volume, and the 
Germanic and Celtic lands to a third. He explains at length his reasons for this 
arrangement: it is logical but also inconvenient, for the slave-trade is the out- 
standing proof of the unity of the Mediterranean world in medieval times. 

The slave-economy of the early medieval world was a continuation of that of 
the Later Empire. The barbarian codes treat certain aspects of slavery very 
fully, but always from a position firmly rooted in Roman Law. The author 
properly insists that the key to fluctuations in the slave-population of Europe 
lies not in any change of sentiment but in the facts of supply. The Church 
expressed frequent objection to the enslaving of Christians, but none to the 
institution of slavery. 

The author’s great contribution results from his systematic labours in the 
municipal archives of Spain, and notably at Barcelona. In consequence, he is 
able not merely to show how the Arab invasion of Spain and the subsequent 
Reconquest changed the fate of a moribund institution by opening undreamed 
of sources of recruitment by war, piracy and trade; he also distinguishes between 
those areas, like Galicia, where slaves remained hard to come by and others, 
such as Catalonia and Majorca, which enjoyed unbroken contact with the 
sources of supply. Notarial acts and the fueros together provide evidence of how 
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from the thirteenth century trading outstripped warfare and piracy as the 
principal source, and increased as the Middle Ages waned. Not only the big 
slave-merchants but the traders in general goods, who bought and sold what 
they could, were dealing in the fifteenth century with slaves from all over the 
Mediterranean world and beyond; and finally with negroes from the Atlantic 
coast of Africa. There were always markets. a) 

Professor Verlinden argues, against Kovalevsky, that there is little or no 
connexion between the increase in the number of slaves employed in thirteenth- 
century Spain and the diminution of peasant-labour on seigneurial estates, or, 
later, with the efforts of the land-owners to make up the labour shortage caused 
by the Black Death. Medieval slavery was an urban phenomenon. There were 
exceptions, as for example in Majorca; but the mass of Spanish evidence—and it is 
very plentiful—reveals the employment of slaves in domestic and other roles by 
merchants, craftsmen and townspeople of every rank rather than on the land; and 
the demand for female slaves seems in general to have been keener than for male. 

When we come to France, which occupies a mere two hundred pages of his 
book, the author has less plentiful evidence and strikes me as being less sure of 
his ground. Like the Goths, the Franks and Burgundians were glad enough to 
inherit a slave-economy and to bolster it as best they might. But is the evidence 
at all conclusive for a regular slave-trade from across the Rhine to Spain and 
Italy, with the Franks as middlemen? I think that Professor Verlinden makes 
far too much of the slave-trading activities of the merchant Samo, who 
established a kingdom among the Wends. That Samo had anything whatever 
to do with the slave-trade is pure surmise. Nor am I at all convinced that the 
Carolingian interest in the slave-markets can be distinguished from that of the 
Merovingians. But a more serious matter is the author’s uncritical acceptance 
of Maurice Lombard’s attractive idea that Western economic relations with 
Byzantium would have been impossible without monetary support from the 
Arabs. Mr Philip Grierson has already pointed out how slight is the evidence 
for Lombard’s theory and how exaggerated is his view of the influence of Islamic 
coinage in the West. 

Professor Verlinden’s extensive quotations from the sources make his book 
a valuable quarry for others than the economic historian. Here are statistics of 
sales and prices, particulars of employment, treatment and disposal, regulations 
to prevent escape and ways by which owners could obtain compensation for 
successful escape, and varying town customs which made life more tolerable 
for the slave in one place than in another; but nowhere, and at no time, is there 
much alleviation from the draconian severity without which a slave-economy 
could not long survive. Even so, the owner looked on his slaves as individuals, 
whose personal characteristics are often plain in the deeds of purchase and 
whose price was never such as to make him indifferent to their health. What 
could better illustrate the bewilderment of the medieval mind in the presence — 
of modern commercial technique than the wonderful account in the chronicle 
of Azurara (1444) of the arrival of the first big convoy of negroes at Lagos? 

On one great question, the extent to which the slave remained distinct from 
the land-working serf through the Middle Ages, Professor Verlinden says 
enough to show that his mind is made up. One hopes that his remaining two 


volumes will show why. J. M. Watiace-Hapritt 
Manchester University 


Wa ter A. Wersskopr. The Psychology of Economics. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1955. Pp. vii+266. 25s.) The optimism of the eighteenth century that 
hoped so much from rationalism is much attenuated in our day. In particular 
we are disposed to admit that important elements of bias and subjectivity are 
present in most of our social thinking. Professor Weisskopf, inspired by Freud 
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and armed with the ‘psychocultural’ method, has subjected the classical and 
neo-classical economists to scrutiny. Though he reiterates that he is not giving 
an exclusive or exhaustive account of these men and their thought processes, 
he does present them, not as they would see themselves, but as highly subjective 
strugglers, caught in the toils of anxiety situations. His theses, in simplified 
form, are as follows. Persistent irrationality is present in classical and neo- 
classical economics. This is established by arguing that many of their leading 
concepts could not have been maintained if this were not so: the assumption of 
omniscience, economic rationalism, the equilibrium concept, the labour theory 
of value. Secondly, ambivalence haunted these men: they were continually 
havering between opposing ideas, presenting arguments favourable to capitalism, 
and then inadvertently revealing their unconscious misgivings. Ambivalence 
may be either social or psychological—it may have to do with attitudes to 
contending views of the good society as such, or arise from Freudian elements 
of which the Oedipus complex is perhaps the most important. At each step of 
the argument there is much that might be said in rebuttal. Yet at each step 
there is something that is sound, and at some there is a good deal, though much 
of it has already been said in less ambitious form. The author has drawn a strong, 
and largely negative picture that historians should find provocative both for its 
strength and weakness. S. G. CHECKLAND 


University of Glasgow 


N. G. Butin and H. pE MEEx. Public Capital Formation in Australia. Estimates 
1860-1900. Australian National University, Social Science Monographs a2. 
(Canberra: Australian National University. 1954. Pp. 226. N.P.) N.G. BuTiin. 
Private Capital Formation in Australia. Estimates 1861-1900. Australian National 
University, Social Science Monographs 5. (Canberra: Australian National 
University. 1955. Pp. 166. N.P.) These two reports contain the first re- 
sults of an inquiry into the relations between capital formation and economic 
change in Australia since 1860. Continuous annual estimates are given for 
the main components and categories of Australia’s capital formation over 
the last four decades of the nineteenth century. Most of the supporting 
text is devoted to a discussion of the concepts and classifications adopted, the 
sources available and the methods of estimate. Analysis of the results has been 
deliberately omitted in the first report. In the second it is confined to a brief 
commentary on the progress and character of total capital formation in 
Australia. More detailed analysis has been reserved for the final stage of this 
inquiry when the estimates will be considered in conjunction with corresponding 
series of output, employment trade and monetary data. However, from the 
summary and brief commentary of the results given in the second of these two 
reports some suggestive results emerge. The first is the relative importance of 
British capital which, it is estimated, accounted for about two-thirds of 
Australian capital formation. In view of this it is interesting to note the con- 
clusion that ‘the main initiative to British investment in Australia over these 
years seems to have come from Australia’. The substantial and growing relative 
importance of public capital formation is also noteworthy. It accounted for 
about a third of the total at the beginning of the period and more than half at 
the end. The three main components in capital formation were residential 
housing, agricultural and pastoral investment, and railway building. Of these, 
residential housing was the leading item in most years, except during the 
period 1874-81 when agricultural and pastoral investment took the lead. The 
most important area of capital formation was New South Wales. The most 
rapid rate of increase of aggregate capital formation occurred in the 1870’s and 
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